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ICILY.—A Clergyman, about to return to 
his Chaplaincy, is willing to EDUCATE TWO PUPILS, and 
to provide the best Masters for Italian, French, or German, 
Apply to “Rev. M. C.” Mr. Parker's, 377, Strand. 


DUCATION LI 


at a Watering-place on the South Coast. 
guineas, including ne expenses. 
_ saree “W. M. B.” care of Mr. Wallis, 5, Bartholomews, Brighton. 


RIVATE ‘TUITION.—A Clergyman, 
residing in a healthy village in Kent, wishes to receive PUPILS 
under Twelve Years of Age. 
tion afforded upon sound religious principles. 
Address Rev. J. M. TAYLOR, St. Mary Cray, Kent 
PRIVATE INSTRUC’ TION, 
of LECTURES, in CHEMISTRY: also, the THEORY and 
PRACTICE of the STEAM-ENGINE.—NAVAL GENTLEMEN and 
Others desirous of obtaining information connected with these subjects 
ean gain full particulars by addressing (prepaid) F. V. GARDNER, Esq. 
Professor of C hemistry, &e. 24, » Norfolk street, Middlesex Honpitet, 


DU CAT TION. BD 7 Clergyman in » the North of 

England wishes to secure the Services of a YOUNG MAN who 
has had some experience in Tuition, to TEACH WRITING and 
ARITHMETIC, &ce. and to assist in the Junior Latin Classes. He will 
reside in the house ; and will be expected to take the Supervision of the 
Pupils when out of School. 

Address (prepaid), ne Age, Salary required, &c. to the 

“ Rev. Broom- Bank- honse, Sheffield. 


Terms, from 100 to 150 





+ . 

7 DUCATION.— The Proprietor « of the 

4 VICARAGE-HOUSE SCHOOL, in the healthy village of Lewis- 
ham, begs leave to inform the public that he now has a few VACAN- 
CIES in ‘his establishment. Satisfactory References given and required. 
Terms moderate. The quarter commences at the time of entrance. The 
house large and commodious, and the grounds healthy and extensive. 

For Particulars apply to “J. R. BR. R.,” at the Vicarage-house, 
Lewisham, Kent, 


*DUCATION.—BRIGHTON.—Two Ladies 


J) (Sisters), assisted by eminent Professors, RECEIVE a limited | 
number of PUPILS, to whose Fduéation they entirely devote them- | 
The house is spacious, healthily situate close to the Sea, and | 
the domestic arrangements are in every respect those of a well-con- | 


selves. 


ducted private family. References kindly permitted to Clergymen of 
the Established Church. Terms moderate. 

For Prospectuses, &c., address to the Misses BERNCASTEL, 11, Port- 
Jand-place, Marine Parade, Brighton, Sussex 


h ARGATE.—GROVE-HOUS 
TORY, COMMERCIAL, and CLASSICAL ACADEMY, St. 
Peter's, Margate. 


wonducive to health. Every object of parental solicitude is since: 
studied, and the Princip: 





1 secks by every inducement kindness can 


suggest to promote improvement and happiness, and in all cases refers | 


‘to the parents of those intrusted to his care. 
on application. 


DUCATION 


References, &c. forwarded 





graduate in honours in 1851, at Oxford. The parson: 


Pupils will receive the same comfort 
Terms, 1202 per annum. 


mingham Railroad. 
his own son. 
and expected. 


and care as 
The highest References given 


Apply by letter, post paid, to the “Rev. 8S. C.," Mr. Langbridge’s, 
1 | 


3ookseller, Birmingham. 


SATION (Superior and Advanta ageous).— 





7, DU 


In a select and well-established Ladies’ School, near town, un- | 


expected VACANCIES occur, which the Principal desires to fill by re- 
ceiving PUPILS from parents appreciating a kind and liberal education; 
to effect which moderate and inclusive terms will be accepted. Pro- 
fessors of eminence attend. The hcuse and grounds are large. Un- 
exceptionable References exchanged, and expenses to commence on 
the day of entrance. 
Apply by letter to “ A. I.” Messrs. Cocks and Co.'s, 6, New 
Burlington-street, Regent- street. 


lp r ~ 

WDUCATION. — The Misses LOW DER, 

4 assisted by their Mother, receive a limited number of PUPILS, 
at Staunton House, Enfield, who are treated as members of the family. 
Instruction is given in the usual branches of a sound English Educa- 
tion: in Modern Languages, Music, Singing, and Drawing (from 
London Masters when required). Especial care is taken of the religious 
training, on principles strictly accordant with those of the Church, with 
the assistunce of one of the Parochial Clergy. 

Reference is kindly permitted to the Rev. J. Gilderdale, D.D., 
School, Walthamstow; the Rev. T. A. Pope, Sto! 
Rev. Robert Gregor Lambeth. 


JBIVERS ITY EDUCATION in SCOTLAND. 

A Master of Arts of the University of Cambridge, who took 

high Mathematical honours, and now holds a Professor: 
the Scottish Universities, RECEIVES into his Family Two or Three 
YOUNG MEN, whose Studies and Course of Reading he personally 
superintends, and who have the privilege of attending College Lectures 
on the Classics, Mathematics, Natural Philosophy, Logic, Moral Phi- 
losophy, Comparative Anatomy, and Physiology and Chemistry, with 
the free use of a large Public 1 ibrary and Museum. 





Forest 
Newington; 


German Languages. 
The Advertiser can offer special advantages to young men preparing 
for Cambridge, or for the Medical Profession. “Terms, incln 
College and University Fees, One Hundred Guineas for th 
Session, which extends from the beginning of November to th« 
oo. and proportionally for Students remaining during a longer part 
the year. 
Address “ F.R.S.,” care of Messrs. T. and W. Boone, 
29, New Bond-street. 


M ENTAL AFFECTIONS are RELIEVED 

in many cases only by early removal from home, before the ill- 
ness becomes deeply rooted, and when the sufferers are placed under 
the care of those who have paid attention to mental disorders. 
ACOMB HOUSE, situated at the extremity of the pleasant and 
healthy village of ACOMB, about two miles from York, which is 


booksellers, 


easily accessible at all times, presents great advantages for the relief | 


and comfort of those affected in mind ; its position affords the privacy y 
of the country with the benefits of the town. Mr. METCAL 
years resident MEDICAL SUPERINTENDENT of the YOR 
{accommodating 160 patients), resides at ACOMB HOUSE, where he 
RECEIVES a very limited number of LADIES and GENTLEMEN, who 
are Waited on by kind and experienced attendants, acting under Mr. 
METCALFE’S personal directions. ACOMB HOUSE 
conducted as a private residen the inmates join the family at meals, 
church, and daily private devotions; take regular exercise, walking, 
riding, or driving; and have books, papers, music, billiards, and 
various games provided for their amusement and occupation; whilst 
@very care is used to aid recovery and i improvement. 

Many medical men reside in York, eminent for their success in the 
treatment of mental disease, whose additional opinion could be readily 
obtained. 


For particulars apply to Mr. J. W. METCALFE, Acomb House, York. 


—INVALID CHILDREN of | 


the UPPER CLASSES Educated in the Family of a Physician, | 


Terms, 801. per annum. A good Educa- | 
| be advanced in it = the completion of his term. 


or in COURSES | 





| by Dr. Leach, and for Ladies by Mrs. 


SE PREPARA- | 

| Reynolds. 

The situation of this establishment is singularly | 
ly 


} Glass Portraits canbe 
.—A Clergyman, incumbent of | 

his parish, in a midland county, wishes to take FOUR PUPILS | 
to EDUCATE with his own son, for whom he has engaged as tutor a | 
is pleasantly | 
situated in a healthy village, close to a station of the Oxford and Bir- | 
| of Camera, for the Photographic Tourist, fr 


| race, 


} on Cards, Drawings, 
| Copperplate Engravings. 


| Stamps, 


the | 
} trations, can be had on applieation for 6d. e: 


p in one of | 


} SILK, 


They have likewise | 
the opportunity of acquiring a thorough know ledge of the French and | 


| Queen-street, 


is furnished and | 


/ LEXA 
RICH ARD 
28, Paternoste: er-FOW, 


NDER 


BAYNES), 
L or 
AN ANALYSIS of the 

a published by authority of the 

Education in Ireland, will be forwarded post 

GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 5, Pate 

Also, a Catalogue of the Reduced Prices. 


AN ACTUARY in full Professional Practice 
has a VACANCY for a PUPIL of Mathematical Capacity, 


Articled tor Five Years. Premium 300 Guineas. Opportunities of 
every kind will be opened to the Pupil to acquire his Profession, and to 


Theological and General Bookseller, 


BOOKS 
National 


lication to 
London 


SCHOOL 

Commissioners f 
m apy 

rnoster-row, 


Letters to “ A. T.” care of Mr. C 
Directory Office 


PRINTING. — } 


Mitchell, 


Newspaper Press 
Red-lion-Court, 


Fleet-street. 


NE WSPAPERS, PERIODI- 

CA PAMPHLE . Printed in the Best Style, on 
Moderate Terms, by J. ANTON and CO., 5, Bishop’s-court, 
Bailey. Job Printing « he aper than any other House. 


[HE SOMERSET COUNTY GAZETTE 

be ENLARGED, September 3, to the size of the Lond 
A large gratis distribution of that date will offer 
Advertisers. Orders received at the office in Taunton. 


T EW SPAP ERS. — The Times, 

Globe, or Sun, posted on the evening 

quarter; Herald or Post, 26s.; Times, second edition, 26s. ; Chronicle or 

Daily News, 20s.; Times or Globe posted second day, 16s. 6d. All 
orders paid in advance. Answers required must be prepaid 
_JAMES BARKER, 19, Throgmorton-street, Bank. 


I R. KAHN’S ANATOMICAL MI SEUM, 

consisting of more than Seven Hundred Models, is NOW OPEN, 
at the Portland Gallery, Regent-street, opposite the Polytectmnic, every 
ware Cuan, Friday, from ELEVEN till FIVE, and from SEVEN till 
TEN, for Gentlemen only. On FRIDAYS, however, the Morning 
Exhibition for Gentlemen will close at Two o'clock, when Ladies 
only will be admitted until Five o'clock. Explanations for Gentlemen 
Leach. Admission, ls 


NV R. CRIVELLI begs to inform 
“ and the Public, that a Third Edition of the 
Enlarged and Newly Arranged in the Form of a Grammatical System 
of Rules for the Cultivation of the Voice ny be had at his residence, 
71,U P pet r Norton-street; and at all the oe neipal Musicsellers. 


£ 91) “MU RILLO, Monk i in Prayers, 3 
an ancient Abbey Chair, in the original state ; and some 
Oright vals from the Scrap-book (with bis mark) of the late Sir 


very 


Old 


will 
yn Times. 


Advertiser, 
of publication for 23s. a 


his Friends 
ART of SINGING, 


3 Length; 


For Particulars address GEORGE 

Petersfield, 

I ALF-CROWN PORTRAITS 

are taken at R. SNELL'S Photographic 
terrace, opposite St. Paul's Church, I 


CHAPMAN 
Hants. 


DE LOUTH, Rogate, 


upon Glass 
Rooms, 7, Glebe- 
ower Islington, 

x pechuens~also at Mr, C. C. SPILLER'S, 
Stationer, 102, Holborn-hill, where Prospectuses for his Distribution 
may be obtained. Sunshine not required. 


()TrEWIL Ls RE GISTERED DOU BLE- 
BODIED FOLDING CAMERA, is superior to every other form 
mm its capability of Elon- 
gation or Contraction to any focal adjustment, its extreme portability, 
and its adaptation for taking either Views or l’ortraits 

Every description of Camera, or Slides, Tripod Stands, 
Frames, &¢., may be obtained at his MANUFACTORY, 
Barnsbury-road, Islington. 
New Inventions, models, &c. 


made to order or from drawings. 


EVE RY MAN HIS OWN ENGRAVER; 
or a New, Cheap, and Simple Process, by which to produce 

from a Substitute, and multiply to any extent, either Portraits, Names 

Maps, &c., the proofs of which will be equal to 

This invaluable and profitable Art will be 

TAUGHT to Ladies and Gentlemen, by printed instruction i 

and certainty, in ONE LESSON, upon rec of Fourte 

addressed to Mr. A. B. CLEVELAND, 15, Western Cottuges, 


Brighton 


(FALLERY of BRONZES 
Iq comprising a complete Collection of the 
tions, by M. Collas from the chefs-d’ceuvre of antique and modern 
Statutary in the Louvre, Museum of Naples, British Museum, Galleries 
of Florence and Rome, &c., to which a Council Medal was awarded 
in the Great Exhibition; together with numerous articles of Fine Art 
and utility in Candelabra, Clocks, Vases, Tazzas, &c. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM invite the attention of gentleme 
to this collection. Catalogues of the Reductions, with mar 


d’A RT, 


Mathematical Reduc- 


of taste 
val illus- 
by post, on receipt 
same as in Paris, with duty and 
1d 38, Oxford-street. 


of twelve postage stamps. Prices the 
expenses only added. 35, 37, ar 


PPE PEN SUPERSEDED.—The most ele- 

gant, easy, economical, and best method of MARKING LINEN, 
BOOKS, &c., without the Ink spreading or fading, is with the 
INCORRODIBLE ARGENTINE PLATES. Any person can ase them 
with the greatest facility. Names ; Initials, ls. 6d.; Numbers, per set, 
2s. 6d. ; Crest, 5s.; Motto and Riband, 4s. Scut post free, with printed 
directions, for Stamps or Post Order. 

FREDERICK WHITEMAN, Inventor and Sole Maker, 19, LITTLE 
Holborn. Family Arms found and Sketehed, 3s, 6d 
Painted, 8s. 6d. Improved Lever Presses, for stamping Crests, Names, 
&c. on Paper or Envelope 2s. 6d. A Name, Plate, and 100 Cards, 
3s. 6d. 


[D® ALTSCHUL, Professor of the German, 
Italian, and French ag and Literature, Examiner to 
of Preceptors, 
andon, &c. has REM VED to 
. ALTSCHUL continues to > 
that of the pupils. Schools atten ted as usual, 
[wo Languages taught alternately, or at the same 
extra charge. 


nber of the Philologica! Society of 
Chandos-street, Cavendish-square 
at his own Residence, or 


essons 


Lesson, without 
Just published 

le THE CLERGY.—Gratis and Post Free.— 

BAYNES'S BOOK CIRCULAR, Parts LV. and V., containing 

the Cheapest COLLECTION of SERMONS, COMMENTARIES, 

EXPOSITIONS, &c. ever offered for Sale; Orders from which, 

amounting to 41, accompanied by a remittance, will be torwarded 

e to any Railway Station in the Kingdom. 

Se -hand Reaks procured to order. New Books on very low 
terms. 

ALEXANDER HEYLIN (late R. Pat London. 


Baynes), 2%, noster-row, 


STROLOGY.—Persons residing in London 
4 or elsewhere can send any Addr Christian and Surname, 
and Age, in a Letter containing 13 postage-stamps, to PROFESSOR 
MELVILLE, Princes-road, Lambeth, London (the only Acrostic Astro- 


loger in the Universe), and they will receive by return of post >pecial | 
be 


Poems written on their Names, in which their Destinies will 


revealed, 


HEYLIN (Successor to | 


by NELSON SYDNEY, is published this day, 


to be | 


1. 
| mede March,’ 


great advantages to 


|} ham Waltzes, 3s. The “ 


Joshua 
| 


| WORD. 


Printing | 


Charlotte-ter- | 


| any Traveller or authorise 


} included 


All kinds of | 


: | paniments; 
where the finest | 


— The 


SNELL, 


KG xHT GUINEA HARMONIUMS. 
_— superior instrument, manufactured only by R. 
opposite Paul s Church, Ball's Pond, London. 
A Book of Prices for Organs, Harmoninms, &c. 
(THE ENGLISH FLEET POLKA; with a 
superb Illustration of the Great Fleet at Portsmouth, composed 


price 2s. 6d. post free. 
28, Holles-street 


] UDOLF NORD MAN N.—The last 
/ composition for the piano by this famous author is LA DONNA 
E MOBILE, Mario's celebrated song in Rigoletto, wish variations, 3s. ; 
also new editions of the Nun's Prayer, 3s. ; the 23. 6d. ; 
the Greek Pirate's March, 2s. 6d. 

_ Boosey and Son 


sent post free. 
BOOSE ¥ and Sons, 


shost Scene, 


, 28, Holle: s-street. 


Just published, the following 
TEW MUSIC for the PIAN By a 
+ New Composer, G. B. E. HODGES, Esq. “I Love at Break of 
Day to Roam,” Ballad, Words by Mrs. HODGES; Melody by G. B. E 
HODGES, Esq. ; also, the “Sydenham Waltzes,” 3s. and the “ Runny- 
2s. by the same Author. 
Db’ ALMAINE and Ce 0. 8« joho- square. 


EW MU SIC, by G. B. E. HODGES, 
- ‘I Love at Bre: ee of Day to Roam,” Ballad, 2s. 
Runnymede March,” 2s. 

“Mr. Hodges has composed a ballad of great beauty, ‘ 

break of day to roam.’ The poetry (which is very pleasing 
Hodges. Also, the ‘ Sydenham waltzes,’ suave and original 
‘Runnymede March,’ which possesses both variety and spirit.” 
Newspaper. 
D'ALMALNE and Co., 


Esq: 


The “ Syden- 


and the 

Lady's 
Soho-square; and all Musicsellers in Town and 
Country 


Just published (dedicated, by permission, to the Right Reverend the 
.ORD BISHOP OF LONDON), a second concise 
\ USICAL SERVICE for the CHURCH of 
4 ENGLAND. By CHARLES EDWARD STEPHENS, Organist of 
Trinity Church, Paddington. Comprteing the Venite, Te Deum, Jubi- 
late, Responses, Gloria, Cantate Domin« oe "us Misercatur, and twelv« 
Double Chants, for four voices, and equall adapted for singing in 
unison. Price 7s 
NOVELLO, 69, Dean-street ; and the 
Maid: a-hill We 


LLISON and ALLIS( N beg to solicit an 
- Inspection of their STOCK of PIANOFORTES, manufactured 
after the most approved designs of modern and entiqne furniture, in 
Spanish mahogany, rosewood, French walnut-tree, &c., from 25 Guineas 
upwards, at their ware-rooma, 75, Dean-street, ar 1d CHAPPELLS, 
50, New Bond-street. No connexion with any other House of the same 
name. 


sen, 2, Howley-place, 


Soho, 


NEW E EDL’ OF SCOTTISH MUSIC. 
W oOon's I ZSDITION of the SONGS of 
SCOTLAND. Edited by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM. 
3 vols. large 8vo. elegantly bound in cloth, 21s. 
Each volume contains 94 Songs, with separate Pianoforte Accom- 
the whole illustrated with Historical, Biographical, and 


Critical Notices. 
The SONGS of SCOTLAND WITHOUT 
MUSIC of SCOTLAND. 1 vol. 


1 vol. 7s, 
The D: ANC E 
Airs have all been re-arranged for the Pianoforte by J. T 
; and each volume is preceded by an Introductory Disser- 
tation written by GEORGE FARQUHAR GRAHAM, together with 
a Catalogue of all the Ancient Manuscripts, and of the Printed Collec- 
tions, containing Scottish Melodies. 
Woop & Co. Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen; NOVELLO, 
street; and SIMPKIN and MARSHALL, London. 


Dean- 





HE SCENE RY of FRANCE, ; 
Sicily, 5s. 


; Switzerland, 5s.; Germany, 5s. ; the Rhine, 5s. ; each 

series comprising 50 beautiful views by Finden, Heath, &c. 200 
engravings, from the Annuals, 8s. 6d., now becoming scarce. 500 
humourous etchings, by Heath, 5s. 
AMES REYNOLDS, 174, Strand ok sellers. 

LAKE SCENERY of ENGLAN ND. 

By J. P. PYNE. 
the Second Part of PYNE’S LAKE VIEWS, lithographed 
by GAUCI, with copious letterpress from the pen of an eminent Author. 
To be completed in Six parts, each containing Four Views. 
PRICES TO SUBSCRIBERS 


1 


Italy, 5s.; 


and all B 


T! IE 


Now ready, 


s. d. 

1 0 

. ° ~ 8B GC 

»d and mounte . 440 
HOMAS AGNEW & SONS, Publishers and Prints Hers. 


Plaiz Impressions per part. 





JTION.—To ‘Tradesmen, 

Shippers, Outfitters, &c.—Whereas it 
knowledge, that some unprincipled person or persons have, for some 
time past, been imposing upon the Public by selling to the Trade and 
otiers a spurious article under the name of BOND'S PERMANENT 
MARKING INK, this is to give Notice, that I i 
Sole Proprietor and Manufacturer of the said Arti 
any persons to represent themeel Ives as 
coming from my Establishment for the purpose of selling the 
rhis Caution is ‘publi h ent further imposition up¢ 
Pu bil , and serious 3 R. BOND, Sole Executrix cand 
Widow of the late John Bond, 28, Long-lane, West Smithfield, London 


TPHE ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CONSERYV ATIV E LAND SOCIETY.—At Freemasons’ Hall 
-at Queen-street, on Wednesday, the 7th of September, at 
ek, the Tenth Public Drawing for Rights of Choice 
Society's Estates will take place, after the regular Business o 
Fourth Quarterly General Meeting of the Shareholders h 
Viscount Kanelagh will take the chair, supp wrt 
the Executive Committee. ll uncompk ted r 
to the final numbers being plac od in the wheel will t 
in aia, x. Applications for Prospectuses and Shares to 
be made to TARL LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 
Offices, 33, Norfi me. Strand te 
(THE EFFICIENCY of Messrs. MILNER 
and SON'S SAFES is completely established by t om- 
municated in the following letter lately received by those g emen 
“18, Wharf-road, City-road, 
“ Messrs. Thos. Milner and Son, 47 A, M 


Merchants, 


has lately come to my 


London, &th 1853. 


rguate-stre 
forming 


‘ Sira,—We consider it only our duty to send you 4 


ly of the entire preservation of all books and pe 


| 
| 
' 


us with, although exy urins 
larger part of our works 
at has in many parts 


jarze safe you recently supplied 
a fire which destroyed the 
This is the more remarkable, as the intense bx 
me'!ted the outside of the Safe. ‘ 
“ We are of opinion that so suecessfil a vindication of the merits of 
your invention cannot on public grounds bx » too generally known, and 
we therefore leave you at liberty to use thi = tter in any way you may 
ae ee may S nts 

_ a HE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, 

“ HENRY FORD BARCLAY,” 


Sunday last to 
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P OINT -LACE PATTERNS, 
being No. I. “ FLY-LEAVES FOR 


SHEET 
FULL SIZI 


of 
for WORKING, 


A 





THE WORK-TABLE.” will be presented to all Purchasersof No. LXI1 
of the FAMILY FRIEND, an Illustrated Magazine of Domesti 
Economy, Entertainment, and Practical Science; which also contains 
Lessons in th art of Rice-Shell Work, with I}Justr A Deserip- 
tion of the Elec Clock, with Diagrams—The Japanese Collection in 


pa Dublin E ahibitio m, with Engravings of the Princ ipal Objeets of Art | 








Life of Haydn, illustrated—Sel!lborne Hall—The 
edited by Mrs. Pallan, with Two Patterns for 
Family Pastime—Charades, &c. &c.—Keceipts 
Hints for the Nursery—I entary Lessons in 
rrwitz—Intercommunication between the Editor and 





his Friends, on Matters of General Interest, &c. &c 


PHOTOGR: APH Y—Practical 
A yan EMINENT PROFESSOR. 
papecen 


in 


Explanatory 


Instructions 
With 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
nentary Herr 


(HESS— El 
HARRWITZ. See 
ath THE FAMILY FRIEND. 

I ICE-SHELL WORK and ORNAMENTAL 


HAIR-WORK. Instructions to Ladies. 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


Instructions. By 


Sec 


MUSEMENTS for HOME — ORIGINAL 
+ CHARADES, ENIGMAS, GAMES, PUZZLES, &c. Sec 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
OMESTIC RECEIPTS—Hints to House- 
wives, Preserving Fruits, &c. &c See 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
\ TORK-TABLE PATTERNS direct from 
Paris— Monthly Fashions. Instructions by Mrs. PULLAN. Se« 
; THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
WONDERS of SCIENCE EXPLAINED.— 
The Electr Telegraph—The Electric Clock, &c. &c. with 


Engravings. 


hon THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


a Ug ANESE COLLECTION in the DUBLIN 
EXHIBI! " 


th Ilustrations. Sec 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
HOUSE EXHIBITION of C 
With numerous Engravings. See 


THE FAMILY FRIEND. 
TALES and Choice 


strated 
THE FAMILY FRIEND. 


N and STONEMAN, 65, 
S. ORR and Co. 2, 


(1 ORE ABINET 
G WORK : 


N 
Om 
London: Hovrst 


Wm 


TRANSLA- 


See 


Paternoster-row 
Amen Corner. 
rRATED PENNY JOURNAL 


COMPANION.—No. XXII. will 


ILLUS 
HE HOME 


contain: A Gl e at Dublin—A Day at the Dublin Exhibition, 

and the reception Her Majesty; besides Chapter XXXII. and 

XXXII of Mr. Ainsworth’s Romance, the “Star Chamber. With 
Twelve large Illustrative Engravings. 


WM. 8. ORR and Co. London and Liverpool 
JAMES M‘GLASHAN, Dublin; and J. MENZIES, Edinburgh. 


; Wwe nbers or Monthly Parts, demy 4to. 
HE SI AN D. ARD PSALMIST, arranged for 


Organ or Pianoforte Accompanime By 
anist of St. Mary's, Amersham. This pe is 
to the Rev, W. J. Hall's Selection of Psalms 

sa means of effecting a revival of ( 
1 Psalm and Hymn has a tune, 


Four Voices, with 
W. H. BIRCH 
intended as a companion 
and Hymns, and als 
tional Singing. Eact 





Org 


ongrega- 
selected from the 


best authors, suited to the words, which are printed by permission 
underneath. It will be found a great boon to the Choir Master, and a 
musical treasure for private devotional singing. Parts I. to IV. now 








ready, price ls. ldgea 
London: HALL, Virrvur, and Co. 25, 
and LETCHFORD, 17, 


Paternoster-row ; 
Soho-square. 


and JEWELI 


**This work, even in the present age of cheapness, may be con- 
sidered a marvel y-two pages of music for less than as many 
halfpence, consisting of Church melodies ‘which breed devotion by 


theig, sacred tones,’ ar 
They are very tastefi 
bec 
typ 
tre ated 


i these the best of this clase of 
ly arranged, so that the 
1e standard ¢ a 
raphy, by Broadw 

London News 


composition 
work will, doubtless, 
Church work, or for the family circle. The 
ater, of Amersham, is well executed.” —IJuUus- 








This day, 
-*OETRY, No. XVI, 


BELUTI FUL I price 3d. 
ontain the Choicest Poetry in the English Language, se- 
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THE CRITIC AT HOME. 
Pernaps the most melancholy of even Parlia- 
mentary documents that we have read for a long 
time is the report, recently published, of “the 
Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 











management of the National Gallery; also to | 
consider in what mode the collective Monuments | 


of Antiquity and Fine Art possessed by the 
nation may be most securely preserved, judi- 
ciously augmented, and advantageously exhibited 
to the public.” If Art have any value at all, 
beyond the mere fact that certain of its products 
fetch a high price in the general market, that 
yalue must consist in the fidelity and energy with 
which it represents the beautiful, and reproduces 
the memorable, for steady and lasting scrutiny. 
And, as our ideas of the beautiful and the memo- 
rable vary at different eras of the world’s history 
and in different climes and regions, it is quite 
possible that the Art which was natural and 
legitimate and imperatively produced in the 
fifteenth century, should have lost half its charm 
in the nineteenth, and that a reverence for it 
should merely arise from the hypocritical defer- 
ence to the old, which is observable in every 
department of activity. 
be not so, whence our annual exhibitions of pic- 
tures, certainly not painted after the manner, or 
on the themes of the ancient masters?) it will 
follow that British Art in the nineteenth century 
should differ not only from British Art in the 
eighteenth, but from Italian Art in the sixteenth; 


and that, whatever may be the money-value in | 


the dilettante-market of old works compared with 
new, it is quite possible that pieces of the latter 
kind, even though technically inferior, will have 
an interest in our eyes superior to that inspired 
by the finest antiques, and should possess a supe- 
rior claim on our attention when we come to 


select objects to be added to a National Gallery. | 


We would be almost ashamed to state such 


palpable truisms, were it not that they have | 
not yet dawned as truths upon the mind of | 


the seventeen no doubt very worthy and 
accomplished noblemen and gentlemen who 
constituted the Select Committee on the Na- 
tional Gallery. Their whole, or almost their 


whole occupation seems to have been, a minute | 
and painful inquiry into the proper processes of | 


cleansing a quantity of antiquated paintings, 


antiquated both in treatment and in subject, | 


which we are bold to say never gave, could give, 
or ought to give, the slightest genuine exsthetic 
pleasure to one out of every ten thousand of the 
persons who perambulate the floors of what is 
jocularly called the National Gallery, seeking 
enjoyment and finding none. Whether these per- 


formances should have been treated with “ soap | 


” 


and water” or with “alcohol;” what extent of 
damage certain intensities of “friction” might 


bestow upon their precious beauties; the sinful- | 


ness of poor Mr. Seauier in “removing entire 
coats of varnish down to the paint with pure 
spirit of wine;” these are the mighty points to 
discuss which seventeen well-meaning and intel- 
ligent English gentlemen scorned delights and 
spent laborious days. That the encouragement 
of British yainters treating themes either British, 
or from theix world-interest appealing powerfully 
to British minds, was really the object to which 
they should have addressed themselves, seems 
never to have occurred to any of them; and on the 
one point of direct practical importance which was 
started by them, “the question of combining the 


various artistic and archeological collections in | 





the British Museum with the National Gallery,” 
they have not a word, not an opinion of their own, 
to offer; but recommend that the matter “be 
referred to a Royal Commission.” Most lame 
and impotent conclusion! Ifthe Committee has 
not sense and decision enough to form an opinion 


on this simple question, why was it appointed at | 


all? why not have appointed in the first instance 


that Royal Commission in whose anticipated | 
wisdom the modest Committee of the House of | 


Commons reposes such implicit confidence ? 


This blind, absurd, and obstinate refusal to | 
of the new, | 
In Opposition to or in combination with those | 


recognise the claims and merits 


of the old, is not, however, a special cha- 
racteristic of the 
pervades, and mars and 


Scheme of English society. 


vitiates, the whole 





If this be so (and if it | 


pseudo-lovers of Art, but | 


In education, for | 





| instance, how frequent and how bitter have been 


the complaints of the thoughtful few that to 
the mass of the cultivated classes every accom- 
| plishment which practical life does not require is 
} Imparted; almost every one which it does require 
| is refused. In ages of national repose, when the 
nation’s commercial pulse beat equally and 
calmly, and the nation’s system was not afflicted 
with a plethora of population, the neglect of the 
useful in the education of the cultivated classes 
| was not so mischievous as every day is proclaim- 
ing it to be now. Listen to the contemptuous 
ridicule which the Times, with a sort of quiet 
exultation, heaps upon the “ Ladies and Gentle- 
men” who did not prefer to bear the ills they had, 
rather than fly to others that they knew not of, 
| and left the certain uncertainties of England for 
| the uncertain uncertainties of Australia. How it 

lashes them for the possession of those very ac- 

complishments which the genius of English 

society had encouraged them most to prize ; how 
| it contrasts the scholar and the lady, pining in 


enforced idleness and want, with the opulence of 


the navigator and serving-maid of yesterday, to 
whom stalwart limbs and hard hands have been 
more useful than highly-cultivated brains and 
elegant manners. How sardonically it advises the 
Australian parvenu not to refuse as his groom or 
his shoe-black the imploring applicant for employ- 
ment, merely because he is a Cambridge wrangler or 
an Oxford prize-man ; not to spurn as the nursery- 
maid of his little ones that anxious and wistful- 
looking female, merely because she has old blood 
in her veins, and is learned in all the learning of 
a West-end boarding-school. Hard as is the fate, 
looked at from any point of view, of the class of 
persons taunted by the 7imes, still harder does it 
seem when we compare it with that of those 
whom Lord Patmerston’s new Transportation 
Bill delights to honour. These unfortunate emi- 
grants have committed no crime; they did but 
follow the path which the society they were born 
in pointed out as the right one forthem. Their 
ambition is not inordinate; or exorbitant they 
seek but to live, in return for honest labour, 
according to their abilities; and this they cannot 
| find, and are doomed to lie in cold obstruction, 
and to rot. But had they been criminals of a 
dye moderately deep; had they committed some 
tolerable burglaries, some assaults of not quite 
| homicidal brutality; had their hands been against 
every man, and in every unsuspecting and unob- 
servant promenader’s pocket,—then they would 
have been provided with ample employment upon 
the public works, and ample rations to accompany 
it. The gloom of their preliminary solitude would 
have been cheered by the spiritual consolations of 
the pastor and the intellectual solace of the prison 
library. 
watched their treatment, and reported on their 
comforts and their health. And, when they left 
their prisons, even then Lord Patmerston’s bene- 
volence (according to his last speech upon the 
subject) would cover them with its wegis, and do 
its very best to secure them permanent employ- 
ment under the Government of the land. We 
overstate, we exaggerate nothing; and we put it 
to the candour of the reader whether these ano- 
malies are either just or to be tolerated. 
Meanwhile, we see with pleasure, alongside the 
swift decay of some of the professions, and the 
perilous overcrowding of others—we see the rise 
and expansion of new professions, forming a social 
Australia on this side the ocean. With the 
spread of manufactures, and the opulence which 
they diffuse through the land, the standard of 
education is rising, and the status of the educator 
is rising also; so that men of refinement and cul- 
tivation will be more and more induced to follow 
a vocation which, in England, has harboured too 
many of the impostors who needed only a little 
stimulus to develope themselves into “Sir 
Ricnarp H. Smytus,” and pseudo “Earls of 
Stirring.” Greater and greater are the requi- 
sitions which are being made on the members of 
such unrecognised professions as the civil 
engineer and the builder, and both are tending 
towards something like dignified organisation. 
| The latest phenomenon of the kind is disclosed in 
the recent report of the select committee of the 
House of Commons on Life Assurance. This 
| document is closed with a very guarded, but 
still visible reference, to the possible propriety of 
converting the calling of an actuary into a pro- 
fession; of allowing an already existing body, 
the Institute of Actuaries, to issue diplomas; and 
of not allowing any one who had not properly 
qualified himself, and obtained this testimonial of 
qualification, to be protruded on the public with 


Official inspectors would have narrowly | 








the designation of actuary. For the higher 
branches of the actuarial profession, considerable 
mathematical attainments are required; and here 
would be an avenue for many a Cambridge scholar 
to a career of honourable and not unlucrative 
employment. 

In our last publication, we mentioned, with 
approval and encouragement, that the Royal 
Geographical Society had applied to Parliament 
for a grant of apartments at the national expense, 
in return for which it was willing to allow the 
public free and gratuitous admission to, and use 
of, its valuable collection of books and maps. 
Almost simultaneously with this movement on 
the part of the Geographical Society, appears a 
very opulent prospectus of a new joint-stock 
company to form what is to be called a Cosmos 
Institute—with all manner of cosmic, geogra- 
phical, and ethnographical apparatus, charts, 
maps, books, miscellaneous publications, and 
special lectures, to be agglomerated round, as a 
nucleus, the “great globe itself” in Leicester- 
square; and Lord Sran.ey, as president, signs 
the flowery document. In any case, however, as 
we understand the matter, the privileges (when 
they have become facts) of this extensive insti- 
tution are only to be participated in by sub- 
scribers; whereas the Royal Geographical Society 
proposes to be as gratuitous and unexclusive as the 
British Museum itself. Without wishing. there- 
fore, to throw cold water on the cosmic enthu- 
siasm of Lord Srantey and his co-projectors, wi 
would advise the Geographical Society not to 
relax its demands upon the Government. The 
metropolis of the greatest commereial country in 
the world ought to have a National Geographical 
Institution. In the event, too, of the Govern- 
ment yielding to the demand in question, it 
would be well to consider the propriety of re- 
moving to such a national institution the geo- 
graphical books, maps, and charts, whether 
manuscript or other, that lie unused and unex- 
plored, buried in the mighty paper-masses of the 
collections at the British Museum. By the way, 
we must congratulate our Scottish friends on the 
reported success of their justifiable movement for 
the assertion of their rights and claims—so far 
at least, we mean, as regards the supposed inten- 
tion of Government to establish in Edinburgh a 
North British Museum. 

Amid the general cheers of the House of Com- 
mons, the noble Home-Secretary not long ago 
intimated that the legal existence of the Board 
of Health would terminate next year, and the re- 
ception given to the announcement bodes well for 
the establishment of some very considerably more 
operative central authority for promoting general 
sanitary reform. Not only is the cholera at 
Copenhagen, but it has made its appearance at 
Bethnal-green, under circumstances which con- 
clusively refer its origin to the defective sanitary 
arrangements or no-arrangements of that too-cele- 
brated locality. Other evils, from the baleful 
influences of which wealth, comfort, and rank 
protect our legislators and higher class, may be 
left neglected. But pestilence is no respecter of 
persons, and no height of circumstance can be 
secure from its invisible shaft. That the cholera 


| should be coming just as the Board of Health is 


expiring may well be considered as a significant 
warning to persons in authority. What is the 
exploration of Assyria and Babylonia, nay, what 
would be the palpable resuscitation of Sardana- 
palus himself in all his glory, compared with a 
metropolis cleansed, deodorised and drained ? We 
hope that Lorp Patmerston will display in the 
new emergency the vigour and promptitude which, 
in a very different sphere of action, have made 
his name renowned throughout the world, and 
that no false fear, no squeamish jealousy of cen- 
tralisation will operate to deprive him of support 
which he may have a right to expect, for those 
in every sense sweeping measures already no 
doubt suggesting themselves to his fertile and 
resolute mind. 

Just before the dissolution of Parliament, Mr. 
ApsLey PELLatr complained bitterly that the 
Government had stolen a march upon the 
voluntary educationists, by bringing into ope- 
ration a Minute of Council for an augmenta- 
tion of grants to schools under the inspection of 
the State, in districts without municipal autho- 


rities. In spite of the objurgations, however, of 


so very eminent a statesman as Mr. Previa, 
we suspect that the friends of education will not 
be ready to blame the Government for this step, 
but rather be disposed to urge it on in the same 
Little has been stirring of late in the way 
We hear, how- 


path. 


of public educational movement. 
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ever, on tolerable authority, that the central 
committee, at Manchester, of the National Public 
School Association, instead of further prose- 
cuting at present a barren agitation, is about 
to adopt the practical course of establishing, or 
trying to establish, one or two schools on the 
secular and other principles on which are based 
the similar establishments of those persevering 
enthusiasts, Messrs. Combe and Extts. In these 
(and indeed in most) cases, a very little done is 
infinitely more productive than a great deal 
said. Nor in all constructive movements (as 
contrasted with destructive) can the field of 
operation be too carefully narrowed. It was a 
capital error (from the mere point of view of a 
tactician) in the Lancashire Public School Asso- 
ciation to convert itself into a “ National” one ; 
an error of which its opponents immediately and 
skilfully made use to establish a Manchester and 
Salford Education Society. Any three tailors in 
Tooley-street can call themselves the people of 
England ; any little knot of nobodies may give 
itself a national name. Thus, too, the National 
Poor-Law Association would have prospered all 
the better, had it adopted a modester title, and 
contented itself with a more limited sphere of 
action. One pauper set successfully to work at 
Manchester would be worth many tons of pam- 
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phlets and paper “ organs! 


THE LITERARY WORLD: 
ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
At this autumnal season of the year it is generally 
Mr. Grave's pleasing duty to record the migrations 
from our smoky metropolis of the grandees of litera- 
ture towards “ an ampler ether, a diviner air.” After 
soirées and dinner-parties innumerable—after hypo- 
critical smiles upon each other and hypocritical shak- 
ings of the hand, alternating with depreciatory 
criticism in intellectual matters and sneering scandal 
in physical and domestic—how pleasant for the emi- 
nent literary gentlemen who are the “ guides, phi- 
losophers, and friends” of the British reading public, 
to escape to “fresh fields and pastures new,” where 
they may receive, each, undivided homage, or each, 
in sweet and creative solitude, may con new witti- 
cisms on his rival or his neighbour, while he gets 
an unjaded appetite for dinner. This time last year, 
however, the flower of British literature was not 
blushing unseen, or paddling in the burn, or bidding 
the dark and deep blue ocean “roll,” or scouring in 
railway carriage the continental plains, but shedding 
its fragrance and unfolding its beauty on grimy Man- 
chester, city of spindles, and city of opaque smoke, 
whieh my Lord PALMERSTON has not yet taken in 
hand. ‘There, this time last year, Sir Epwarp 
Butwer Lyrtron, Bart., the poet-politician MILNEs, 
the eminent Dickens, the eminent THACKERAY, illus- 
trious Mr. Examiner, Mr. Punch beyond all praise, 
Sir JAmEs STEPHEN, from Cambridge, with his colossal 
style and stylus, were astonishing, delighting, trans- 
porting worthy and industrial Manchester with visions 
of a golden future of blended poetry and cotton— 


while the eminent THackERAY, penitent for past 
sneers at the “harixtokrasy,” eulogised peer and 


bishop, and, weeping bitter tears over youthful satires 
on them, promised, like a good boy, that he “‘wouldn’t 
do it again.” It might be pleasant now to follow 
the grandees of literature to their several places 
of abode or recreation—to watch DovuGLas JER- 
ROLD dipping at Dieppe, in the proximity of 


Napo.eon III.; to see Sir Epwarp BuLWwer 
Lytron Bart.’s fine eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 
as it gazes on the castled crag of Drachenfels, 


blending the golden ideals of the past with the sad 
realities of the present; to stray serenely with the 
poet-politician, Mines, through the serene corn- 
fields of Yorkshire; to watch the gambols, on the 
Broadstairs beach, of the eminent DickENs, with his 
cheerful offspring ; to sympathise with the eminent 
THACKERAY, delicately enjoying a recherché dinner 
at the Trois Fréres of the metropolis of Europe. Alas! 
Mr. GRAver’s duty is a sadder one. It is to announce 
the departure for Italy, in ill-health, of Mr. LockHArt, 
the editor of the Quarterly Review, son-in-law and 
biographer of Sir WALTER Scort, author of Vale oriUs, 
and translator of the Ancient Spanish Ballads, one of 
the cleverest men there were in Britain; though, un- 
luckily fur himself, he had Croker, friend to the 
late Marquis of Hertrorp, tied like a tin kettle to 
his tail, so that the little boys of the Literary World 
pursued him with objurgations. They say that his 
departure from England is coinc ident with his de- 
parture from the editorship of the Quarterly Review. 
If so, ’tis pity: pity ‘tis, ’tis true. Our last man of 
high’ talent then has departed from the Quarterlies. 
The Edinburgh has now for editor Mr. CoRNEWALL 
Lewis; the North British, Professor Fraser; the 
British Quarterly, Doctor VAUGHAN ; the Westminster, 
the tres juncti in uno of CHAPMAN, in the Strand, 
Bray of Coventry (what an appropriate name! 
what an appro priate locale!) and ‘Miss Evans,” 
These are 





translatress of STRAUSS’s Life of Christ 
thy trimestrial Gods, O Israel. 





A twelvemonth ago, those eminent literary gentle- 
men were so employ ed in Manchester ; let us revert 
for a little toa hundred years ago and a very different 
city. In the autumn of 1753, there might be seen 
sauntering along the streets of Edinburgh a short, 
dumpy, ungainly young Irish medical student, with 
a scanty supply of shirt, and a very few (if any) 
shillings in his pocket,—a youth whom, probably, no 
respectable Edinburgh citizen would have asked to 
his house, as despised, and unlikely a person as 
any all Edinburgh contained. A hundred years have 
come and gone, and how stands it now with Edin- 
burgh and the doubtful looking medical student? 
Who of the many thousands that tenanted Edinburgh 
then is remembered now—nobles, magistrates, priests, 
lawyers, burghers, philosophers, and professors ? 
Scarcely one. And the medical student? Hisname, 
good reader, was OLIVER GoLpsmirH; and here beside 
Mr. Grave lies a thick volume of a biography of him, 
written by the illustrious Mr. Examiner, and a thin 
one of lectures on the English Humourists, by the 
eminent THACKERAY, published this very year, in 
which the despised medical student has loving enthu- 
siastic pages all to himself, and is styled ‘ the greatest 
and most generous of men!” Go up the stairs of 
No. 2, Brick- -court, Temple, and on the door of the 
chambers once occupied by this GoLpsmrtH, you will 
find the name of “ W. M. TuackerAy ”—the eminent 
satirist (who dedicates to a Lord, aye, and a rich 
Lord, and one who hath had losses owing “to the 
discouragements of man,” alias the repeal of the 
Corn Laws—go to—) delighting to connect himself 
with GoLpsmirn’s lodging; just beneath which, 
by the way, was that of a Mr. BLACKSTONE, a 
gentleman learned in the law, and the author of 
certain commentaries the reader may have heard of. 
Or if you will go to a much more “august locality, 
sp of the Home Office, you will probably find my 

Lord PALMERSTON (if he have returned to town) puz- 
zling over the sentences of wretched criminals, and 
comparing them with the clauses of his new Trans- 
portation Bill. Reader! it was that ill-conditioned 
medical student, it was OL_tveR GOLDsMITH, who 
passed this Transportation Bill. Dissolute FIELDING 
talks with glee of ‘‘ bringing a rogue to the gallows ;” 
honest HoGartu honestly exults over the prison-tor- 
tures of evil doers; it was the image of Go_psmrrn’s 
Vicar of Wakefie ld in gaol, trying (and trying suc- 
cessfully) to reform these hardened wretches, that 
first made men mingle the ethico- educational with 
the penal! Curious, what a hundred years can do! 
Will anybody remember, think you, a hundred years 
hence, a single one of those Royal Highnesses, Noble 
Lords, Honourable and Right Honourable Gentlemen, 
whose praises fill the columns of the Times? Will any 
eminent satirist of 1953 care to connect his name with 
any of their palaces, castles, houses, or chambers ? 
J’en doute, 

Mr. CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQueEr is a very dis- 
tinguished statesman, and can pass measures regula- 
ting succession duties, which (though the press and 
public opinion had long ago agreed upon them) no 
one else, every body asserts, could have passed save 
the Right Honourable Gentleman himself. When he 
meddles with literature, however, Mr. CHANCELLOR 
of the ExcHEQUER is not, it must be confessed, more 
successful than in his “ conversions” of stock. What 
an animated harangue did he not make against the 
system of fixed discounts to booksellers—how cheap 
were books to become when that abhorred arrange- 
ment ceased—and lo! the Booksellers’ Associ- 
ation fell before the destructive wrath of Peelides- 
GLADSTONE. Mr. GRAVE said at the time that by 
such a change the bookseller might lose, but the 
public would not gain—that you could not touch the 
publisher. Are new copyright books cheaper now 
that the Booksellers’ Association is destroyed, as Mr. 
GLADSTONE said they would be? Not a whit: they 
are, if possible, dearer; and the Atheneum Francais, 
reviewing three new English fictions—Sir Epnwarp 
Butwer Lytron’s My Novel, Lady GEORGIANA FuL- 
LERTON’S Lady-Bird, and Miss Bronte’s Villette, all 
three turned out by different publishers—complains of 
the enormous cost, which makes them inaccessible to 
the ordinary public. Then there was the Repeal of the 
Advertisement Duty—what a cackle was raised about 
that! Are there many more advertisements than there 
used to be in the London morning papers? Certainly 
not. Do ‘poor clerks, governesses, and servants "— 
the classes whom the repeal of the advertisement duty 
was to relieve—benefit much by the measure? Mr. 
GRAVE has watched his Times, of late, very narrowly, 
and finds that few members of those classes advertise 
more than once; to each, therefore, the repeal is a 
saving of eighteenpence a year. But the puffing 
shopkeepers, the manufacturers of patent medicines— 
the Messrs. HoLtLoway, for instance, who used to 
spend 40,0002. a year in advertising, and will spend 
more now, my Lord ALDBOROUGH, they say, being 
dead—these are the ‘“ parties ” who will gain most by 
the change; and they, indeed, should subscribe and 
present a ‘testimonial i in token of gratitude and esteem 
to the Right Honourable Gentleman, Member for the 
University of Oxford, and compiler of Selections from 
the Laturgy for Family Use,—which would be a very 
delightful spectacle. Nay, the Messrs. HoLtioway, 
in their profound gratitude to the gentlemen of the 
press for exertions in behalf of the repeal of the 
| advertisement duty (my Lord ALDBOROUGH, too, they 











say, being dead), have announced that editorial per- 
sons and the like may frequent their upper room, and 
consult the newspapers of the world—all of them con- 
taining the Messrs. HoLLowAy’s advertisements, and 
therefore transmitted to Messrs. Ho~Loway’s esta- 
blishment. Touching acknowledgment of the labours 
of the Literary World! 

Mr. GRAVE presents his compliments to his Irish 
correspondents at Dublin and Dungannon respec- 
tively, and begs to thank them for the communica- 
tions and inclosure, which amply explain the objects 
of the Royal Dublin Society, and its relation to the 
Provincial Mechanics’ Institutions of Ireland. The 
subject should be one of considerable, though in- 
direct, interest to England, which is totally desti- 
tute of any such arrangement or organisation as 
obtains in Ireland. Founded with a purely patriotic 
object in 1731, and with about 1000 members, who 
pay 210. for life, and whose only benefit from the con- 
nection is “the gratification of assisting in the im- 
provement of their country,” the Royal Dublin 
Society is incorporated ‘for the improvement and 
promotion of Husbandry and the useful Arts,” and 
has “ Professors of Chemistry, Botany, Natural Phi- 
losophy and Natural History, who give lectures to 
the public free of expense.” The society has more- 
over “the finest botanical gardens, perhaps, in 
Europe ; ; a noble library, to which any one may have 
access,” &e. &e. Farther, “the society receives an 
annual grant from Parliament of 500/., for the pur- 
pose of on ing lectures on science delivered in provin- 
cial towns in Ireland; and, generally speaking, they 
appoint their own professors to deliver these age 
When a decided wish, however, is expressed by 
Mechanics’ Institution’ in fayour of a lecturer ho 

may not be a society’s professor, the wish is generally 
complied with. The provincial institute is obliged to 
pay part of the expense, not less than 10/., towards 
each course of lectures.” 

All this is very satisfactory, and might well have 
been taken as a model for imitation by the Society of 
Arts, when it lately thought of an “ Organisation of 
Lecturers.” So far as science, and science alone, 
goes, the Society of Arts is probably competent to 
appoint professors ; nor would Pallenat surely have 
refused, under similar conditions, a grant similar to 
that which it votes to the Dublin Society. But what 
has the Society gone and done with a view to the 
organisation of lecturers? It has taken the very 
worst step (much worse than none at all) that it 
could have taken—it has compiled and published a 
list of lecturers, of all kinds, with the number of 
engagements of each for the year; though it is good 
enough to say that a number of engagements is not 
always the best test of a lecturer’s excellence. This 
is the upshot! Universal suffrage! No guidance, 
recommendation, or supervision ; but a publication of 
details which will help the already too-successful 
quack, and perhaps injure the modest aspirant. Wher 
the newspaper stamp-returns used to be published 
periodically, the younger and struggling papers com- 
plained of the injury done to them; and it was 
stopped. Here is the Society of Arts doing similar 
mischief in the lecture sphere. 

As regards literary lectures, it is possible that the 
Guild of Literature might undertake some function 
similar to that of the Dublin Society in scientific 
lecturing. At any rate, the Guild is bound to do 
something with its prestige and its three thousand 
pounds. For men of mark and talent to sit there 
like dumb dogs, full of good intentions and that is 
all, must be a position growing irksome to themselves 
as it is certainly ridiculous in the eyes of the public. 
If, on looking at the matter on all its sides, they find 
the difficulties of actioa to be too great, and that 
nothing can be done, let them say so, and the Lite- 
rary World will understand a plain announcement. 
They may then throw their three thousand pounds 
into the Thames, or, like the Council of the Anti- 
Corn-Law League, vote it away in testimonials to 
each other—or, best of all, they might give a dinner 
with it! The Lorp Mayor's literary entertainment 
at the Mansion House was attended, it was calculated, 
by about three thousand persons, which at a pound a 
head would precisely exhaust the Guild’s three thou- 
sand pounds. Perhaps his Grace of DrvoNsHIRE 
might be induced to take the chair, and her Grace of 
SUTHERLAND to be present, and Mr. W. H. WiLts 
might ever and anon “respond to the toast.” Mr. 
GRAVE and Mr. GRAVE’s readers are rather weary 
of this subject, and a settlement one way or other 
is really very desirable. 

The gala at Melbourne, in Derbyshire, in honour 
of founding a little Mechanics’ Institute, brought out 
Lord PALMERSTON in anew line; and what is the line 
in which he could not acquit himself with graceful 
vivacity ? The Melbourne Institute is to comprise 
an infant school, the usual reading-room, lecture 
and library arrangements, along with a savings’ 
bank; and each of these items the lively Viscount 
used as a peg on which to hang an excursus into 
things in general. What a contrast between the 
treatment, by savages, of children, and their kindly 
nurture in an infant school! What vistas into time 
and space, into living organism and inorganic im- 
mensities, are opened up to the humblest mechanic, by 
the lecture and the book! How capital a thing is 
thrift; and what is active manhood without a pro- 
vision for old age? So the lively Viscount rattled on, 
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in a way that makes one wish that he, as well as my 
Lords ELLESMERE and CARLISLE, would oce¢ asionally 
take to the platform. The Savings Bank part of the 
Melbourne Mechanics’ Institute is not entirely a “ new 
feature,” having been introduced into similar insti- 
tutions elsewhere; but it is a highly important one. 
Only, where is the guarantee? Why should com- 
mitiees and secretaries of Mechanics Institutions be 
trusted more confidently with our savings than the trus- 
tees and managers who, in ordinary Savings’ Banks, 
have not prevented “ defalcations,” and the ruin of 
how many industrious frugal men? Mr. GLADSTONE | 
has promised to legislate next session on the subject | 
of Savings Banks generally; and it is to be hoped 
that in his scheme for affording to depositors a 
government guarantee he will not overlook Mechanics’ 
Institutions ; the wide introduction into which of this | 
financial benefit would give them a much stronger | 
hold than they now seem to possess upon the support | 
of the working-people. 
There was an announcement in the newspapers that 
Mr. Ewart had been granted leave to introduce a | 
new bill for the establishment of free public libraries, | 
and a printed copy of it is said to have been delivered 
last week to members of the House; but HANsArp, 
on being applied to, knows nothing of it. What has 
become of the library-movement in Finsbury and in 
Marylebone? London has its one public library, 
that of the Museum, while even poor Mid Constanti- 
nople (so jeered at by ConpEN) has no less than forty, 
according to the ingenious Usicryi. Compare the 
state of “the author’s workshop,” and the manners 
of its keeper, with the following picture of the Con- | 
stantinople establishments :—‘* They are in general 
constructed with much elegance ; the rooms are vast 





and well ventilated. Catalogues, carefully con- 
structed, contain the title and an extract from the | 


. fa hl . . | 
contents of each volume. ‘There exists, besides, a 
general scheme of all the known works in the three 


languages of the kingdom, and of this each library | 


contains a copy. These libraries are entrusted to the 
care of a certain number of librarians, who pass their 
days in them, and receive the visitors with the 
Mussulman politeness, sparing of words, but full of 
benevolent dignity, which is peculiar to orientals.” 
The subject of class catatogues, too, has occupied the 
Constartinopolitan literary authorities, and they 


seem to understand their business much better than | 


do certain other authorities much nearer home. 
“ Some years ago, the Porte entrusted to an employ 
the task of drawing up a general catalogue of all the 
works, manuscript or printed, contained in the diffe- 
rent libraries of Constantinople. Interrupted for 
some years, in consequence of the departure for 
Anatolia of the gentleman who had been entrusted 
with it, the task was lately resumed by a commission 
nominated for the purpose by the Government. By 
a happy modification of its plan, the commission 
decided on first cataloguing all the works on history, 
before meddling with the other classes, that a 
special historical catalogue might be published with- 
out waiting for the completion of the general cata- 
logue.” ‘Go to the Turk, ye sluggards, and be wise.” 

The printing-trade is threatened with a revolution 
by Count Bentowskr, of “ phreno-typic” fame, and 
who now produces “ logotypes” to supersede a large 
amount of manual labour, Alas! tis an old story. 
Ancient WALTER, the founder of the Times, had his 
“logographs,” and ‘was very nearly becoming the 
Arkwricur of typography” (as my _ ingenious 
young friend Mr. HEroporus Situ haschronicled)— 
very nearly, but not quite; and in these « 
is as good as a mile. Practical people shake their 
heads at the Count’s patent, and say, 
actually worked.” Its chief patron, beside 
sponsor of a respectable ale, is ‘‘the Right Honourable 
Tuomas MILNER Gipson, M.P.,” which bodes ill for it. 

The great WILKINSON case has ended in smoke ; 


so 


cases a miss 


? 
»ASS, 


the principals refusing to name the ‘“ party” who 
made the nefarious offer to sell a cadetship. The Lorn | 


Mayor says he has no jurisdic tion—and the Chinese 
principle of literary examination for office wants the 
confirmation which it was e xpected to obtain from the 
hoped-for disclosure and exposure. That cadetships are 
often sold for money is not to be asserted; but in 
declaring that they 
from nepotic tendencies the press is well nigh unani- 
mous. Cease your opposition, then, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, to the “prince iple of compe tition, “else you 
will have down upon you Friend Bricur! U niversal 
Suffrage! A Hindoo Parliament at Cale ‘utta ! Tis 
a useful fellow, after all, this noisy Quaker, and makes 
acapital ‘“ bogy” wherewith to frighten noble lords 
and honourable gentlemen. 

From the press, Lord Jonn RusseEvw’s new edition 
of The Life of Lord William Russell has fallen,— 
come corpo morto cade. 
bringing out a sketch of Moore, 
very good to drive his Lordship from the field. 
KIN and CHARLES KINGSLEY, interchanging 


which need not be 
Rus- 


pulpit with the platform, are to lecture at Edinburgh | 


during the winter session of its Philosophical Insti- 
tution. The eminent THACKERAY’s new 


be entitled The Newcomes, is on the verge of publica- 


tion, and will reconcile us to the sere and yellow leaf. | 
Still another aristocratic contribution to ‘* Wellington | 
Grey’s Characteristics of | 


literature”—my Lord De 
the Duke of ‘ellington, apart from his military talents: 
FRANK GRAVE. 


| servant of Moliére’s 


| geration on our part; 


‘Wait till it is | 


are often unworthily given away | 


And “ Farner Prout” is | 


pen and | 


serial, to | 


RAMBLES IN THE BY-WAYS OF 
LITERATURE. 
CHAPTER III. 
SINGULAR DEATHS OF REMARKABLE IERSONS. 
Ir would seem as though 


biographers were ashamed of avowing that the 


the greater portion of 
indi- 


| viduals of whom they wrote had simply died of dis- 


ease, like the common run of mortals, and, in order 
to obviate this difficulty, had sought to give to their 
heroes’ lives a more noble and less trivial end. With 


this view they invented, amongst others, the 


destruction of the human species almost as important 


| as did that of the lungs in the medical theory of the 


Malade Imaginaire. It sufficed 
for them that an individual had experienced in the 
course of his career, some peculiarly vexatious con- 
trariety, or perhaps sudden sorrow, to see in this con- 
trariety, or this sorrow, the evident cause of his 
death; and in carrying out this theory of theirs, 
neither age nor sex has been respected. Let not the 
reader imagine that this statement is a mere exag- 
if acquainted with the French 
language, a glance at M. Michaud’s excellent Biogra- 
phie Universelle, will assure him of the truth of what 
we have advanced. We will cite, among a hundred 
others, one example taken from this work. In the 
course of an article on Nicholas Abilgaard, a Danish 
painter, we read: “The pictures which adorn the 
walls of the castle of Copenhagen, and which were 
justly regarded as master-pieces, were totally de- 
stroyed during the conflagration of this edifice in the 
vear 1794. The grief which this disaster caused 
‘Abilgaard led him slowly to the grave.” Now 
Abilgaard died in 1806, that is to say, twelve years | 
after the destruction of the pictures, so we may safely 
conclude that their loss had very little if anything at 
all to do with the matter. 

However that may be, we will now proceed to lay 
before our readers a selection from the numerous ex- 
amples of death caused by grief, mentioned in 
Michaud's Biographie, to which, for the rest, we will 
leave the responsibility. 

The number of learned men who have died of grief 
is considerable. Tribolo, a Florentine engineer of the 
sixteenth century, died of grief,(and of a disease, 
adds Michaud’s Biographie,) at having occasioned 
certain inundations in the Tuscan states. Vigilus, a 
German jurist, died in 1577, at the age of seventy 
years, on account of the ingratitude of a certain 

| prince whom he served. Sir John Cheke, an emi- 
| nent English statesman and scholar of the sixteenth 
| century, died in the year 1557, in the forty-third year 
| of his age, in consequence, it is affirmed, 
| been compelled by Queen Mary and her 
through fear of death, to renounce the 
faith; the famous French visionary of the 
century, Amaury, who maintained the 
matter, and that religion had three epochs, agreeable 
tothe three persons of the Trinity, died in the same 
way, through having been compelled to deny his | 
doctrine; and a certain Lami, a Benedictine monk, 
ended his days through grief, in his seventy-fifth 
year, because a youth whom he had converted from 
heresy had fallen back into his former sinful state. 
Sibouvah, an Arabian grammarian of the eighth 
century, died, they say, of grief, because, in a discus- 
sion which he had with another scholar of the time, 
the Caliph Haroun Al Raschid did not coincide with 
him in his opinion on a certain grammatical point. 
| The Spanish theologian Valentia showed himself, by 
| all accounts, quite as susceptible ; he died in the year 
1598, at the age of fifty-two, because the Pope re- 
proached him for having falsified a of St. 
| Augustine. The French historian, Avrigny, born at 
| Caen in the year 1675, died of grief when sixty-six 
| years of age, on account of changes which | 
Lallement, the printer, had made in his works. The 
Italian philosopher, Rhodiginus, who was stated to 
have died of grief in 1525 , because Francis I. 
been made prisoner at the battle of Pavia, was 
| ge venty-five - ars of age; and the physician Fabri- 
cius, whose 
fortunes of the King of 
respectable age of seventy. 
Several persons in France, it is said, 
in consequence of the assassination of 


ministers, 


twelfth 


pass: 





some 


Denmark, had reached the 





crief f. 


die« 1 of , 
Henri Quatre. 


' 
| scribed. 


| to flight 


| 


death | 
caused by grief, which they made play a part in the | 


As the dean was preparing 
operations on the beard of the prelate 
in dismay, exclaiming: 
and I will renounce the bishopric !’ 
dean continuing the pursuit, razor in hand, all that 
was left for the bishop was to seek safety in his 
Chateau of Beauregard. Eventually, however, hi 
ceded to the rigorous canons of the Church; 
mortification consequent on the loss of his beai 
him into a fever, of which he finally died. The fol- 
lowing epigram was made on the occasion: 

De ce prélat tel fut le sort, 

Que sa barbe causa sa mort.” 

Castillo, a Spanish painter of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, died at the age of sixty-six, from having 
recognised his own infe riority to Murillo; the West- 
phi ilian painter Sir Peter Lely died at the age of 
sixty-two from jealousy at the success of Sir Godfrey 
Kneller; the famous composer Corelli took to his bed 





to commence 
, the latter took 
‘Spare my bear 

But the pitiless 





| and died because Scarlatti had told him that he was 


deceived upon the value of a note ; 
tect Anthony Lepautre, 


the French archi- 
first architect of Louis XIV., 


died in consequence of the preference shown by his 
royal master for Mansart; finally, the Italian writer 
Fonteguerri died at the age of sixty-one, in the year 


1735, because an appointment which had been pro- 
mised to him was given to another. 

The German painter Kloosterman, born in 1656, 
and Le Pays, a French poet of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, celebrated from the criticisms of Boileau, died— 
| the first we are uncertain at what age, the second at 
the age of fifty-four—from grief caused by the loss of 
their fortunes ; Schidone died from a similar cause at 
the age of forty-tive ; and Peter Breughel, the Flemish 
painter, better known as Old Breughel, also died at 
the age of fifty-eight, on account of having lost his 
| daughter’s marriage portion. 

Alessandro Guidi, surnamed the Italian Pindar 
while proceeding to Castel Gandolfo to present to 
Pope C Me ment XI. the beautifully-illuminated copy of 
the six homilies of the Pontiff, which he had turned 
into verse, discovered on his way a typographical 
error, which filled him with such grief that, on reach- 


ing Frascati, he was seized with apop mp xy, and ex- 
pired some hours afterwards, on the 12th of June, 
1712. 

We may add to these names those of Cardinal 


Ximenes, who died at the age of eighty through grief 
caused by his disgrace; of the poet and historian 


Sarrazin, who died in his fifty-first year, because his 


| patron, the Prince di Conti, struck him one day with 


of having | 
Protestant | 


eternity of | 


| mechanician Conté, 


} 


| 


| Byronie school, truth compels 


| be allowed 


had | 


The memoirs of the time cite, among others, the cele- | 


brated partisan chief De Vic. 


Guillaume Duprat, Bishop of Clermont, died from 
a less serious cause; the chagrin which caused his 
death was attributed to the fact of his having been 





compelled by the dean and chapter of his cathedral to 
cut off his beard. The circumstance is thus related 
by the chronicles of the time :—‘ Guillaume Duprat, 
son of the Chancellor Duprat,—the same was 
present at the Council of ‘Trent, and built the famous 
Jesuit College at Paris,—possessed the most beautiful 


beard that, up to his time, had ever been seen in 
| France. Having presented himself on Easter-day at 
| his cathedral, to assist in the performance of divine 
service, he found three canons awaiting his arrival: 


scissors and a 


the 
razor; 


dean held in his hand a pair of 
another bore a copy of the statutes of the chap- 
ter, wherein it was ste ated that, in order to enter the 
choir, it was to have the beard shaved 
(barbis rasis); and the third pointed out to the bishop 
| the spot wherein fearful commands were in- 





necessary 


these 





|} enamoured of 
| the cir 
de ath in ino7 was attributed to the mis- | 


the tongs; of Pope Boniface VIII., who died at th: 
end of a month of the chagrin occasioned by his 
having received a blow from Sciarra Colonna, in pre- 
sence of Nogaret, ambassador of P — the Fair, King 
of France; and of the Comte de Vauban, who died 
at the age of sixty, because he was unable to pay 
homage to the Bourbons in 1814, j 

A long list might be made of celebrated men whose 
| lives have been consumed more or less quickly by 
domestic chagrins. On the other hand, however, we 
hear of very few individuals who, like the painter and 
have died of grief in consequence 
of the loss of their wives. 

Among the deaths caused by love we will confin 
ourselves to quoting the case of Giorgione, the eminent 
Venetian painter, who died at the age of thirty-four 
through grief caused by the infidelity of his mis- 
tress, who had run off with one of his pupils. Some 
writers, however, state that Giorgione died of thi 
plague in the year 1511—a version of the tale which 
we must admit possesses greater claims to probability 
than does the former one. 

Despite the asseverations to the contrary of bi 
school misses and romantic young gentler en of the 
us to avow that it i 
by no means so easy a matter as is generally sup- 
posed to let oneself die of love, if, at least, we ma 

to judge by the supremely ridiculon 

attempt in this line made by Grimm, ‘the Fren 

writer of the eighteenth century, who was desperate! 

an opera girl named Fel. We fir 

umstance related at full length by J. 
Rousseau, in his Confessions. : 

“He fell suddenly,” says Rousseau, “into t 
strangest disease which has per! haps ever 





irding- 


been hear 














of. He passed days and nights in a « u 
lethargy; his eyes wide open, his pulse regular, bi 
without speaking, eating, or stirring; sometim 
appearing to hear what was said, but never by an 
chance answering, even so much as with a sign; an 
for the rest, without agitation, free from pain, without 
any fever, but just lying there as if he were de: 
The Abbé Raynal and myself took it in turns * 
watch by his bedside; the Abbé, more robust and ir 
better health than myself, took the night duty, and } 
the dav, never together; and one never left until th 
other arrived. The Comte de Friesé, in whose hous 
he lodged, becoming alarmed at his state, poser in‘ 
Senac, who, after examining him attentively, said 
would be nothing, and ordered nothing. My anigh 
for the safety of my friend induced me to w oy 6 
physician’s countenance narrowly, and I detectéd & 
slight smile on his lips as he left the room.” Our 
patient, however, remained for several days meth 
same state, perfectly iless, without taking dy 
nourishment save a few cherry comtits whi h I woud 
place from time to time upon his tongue, and whick 
he would swallow very well. One fine morning, 
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however, to our utter astonishment, he rose, washed, | 
and dressed himself, as if nothing had been the matter, | 
and resumed his ordinary train of life without ever | 
mentioning in any way whatever, either to myself, 
or, to the best of my belief, the Abbé Raynal, or, in | 
short, to any one, his sincular lethargy or the atten- 
tion which we had shown him while it lasted.” 

To the deaths caused by grief we will here oppose | 
the following, occasioned by excessive joy. Valerius | 
Maximus relates that a certain Consul, by name | 
Juventius Thalma, colleague of Tiberius Gracchus, 
having subdued Corsica, was engaged in offering a 
sacrifice when he received a message, announcing 
that the Senate had decreed in his honour a public 
thanksgiving to the gods; he scanned the missive 
with an eager eye, and the next moment fell lifeless 
at the foot of the altar. | 

“* Sophocles,” remarks the same writer further on, 
“having already attained to extreme old age, had 
read, at a public concourse, a new tragedy, and he 
awaited for a length of time with the utmost uneasi- 
ness the result of the suffrages of the judges, whose 
opinions were divided ; at length he carried the day 
by a single voice; and the joy which this circumstance 
caused him was the occasion of his death.” 

The noble Tuscan, Tomaso Baroncelli, having set | 
out from his villa—now the Poggio Imperiale—to 
meet Cosmo, on his return from Rome, was so ravished 
with joy on learning that the Pope had conferred on 
his master the title of Grand Duke, that he sank down 
and expired on the instant. 

We will now subjoin a few cases of death caused 
by fear. 

The first King of Prussia, Frederick I., was sleeping 
one day in an arm-chair, when his wife, Louisa of 
Mecklenburgh, who had fallen into a state of hopeless 
insanity, having escaped from her keepers, succeeded 
in making her way to the private apartments, and, 
after wounding herself in her efforts to break through 
a glass door, cast herself upon her husband in a state 
of furious delirium. The King, from whom her 
malady had been kept carefully concealed, was so 
horrified at the aspect of this woman, covered with 
blood, and clad only in some linen garments, that he 
imagined he saw before him the White Lady, whose 
apparition, according to an ancient tradition, in- 
variably announced the death of a prince of the house 
of Brandenburgh. He was at that instant seized with | 
a violent fever, of which he died six weeks afterwards, 
aged fifty-six. 

The death of the Dutch painter, Penteman, in the 
seventeenth century, was occasioned by an extra- 
ordinary cireumstance. seing engaged upon a 
picture in which were represented several death’s | 
heads, skeletons, and other objects fitted to inspire in 
the heart of the beholder acontempt for the amusements 
and vanities of the age ; he, in order to have the benefit 
of studying these objects from nature, was accustomed | 
to repair to an anatomical cabinet which served him 
for a studio. One sultry day, while engaged in 
drawing from the melancholy relics of mortality by 
which he was surrounded, he was overcome with | 
drowsiness, and, after several fruitless efforts to con- 
tinue his work, ceded at length to the power of sleep. 
He had slept but a short time when he was suddenly 
awoke by an extraordinary noise; what was his 
horror on looking up when he beheld the skulls and | 
bones around him agitated by an extraordinary and 
apparently supernatural movement, and the ve. Den 
suspended from the ceiling clashing violently to- 
gether! Seized with a sudden panic, Penteman 
rushed in terror from the room, cast himself headlong | 
from the staircase window, and fell into the street | 
half dead. On recovering his senses he learned that the | 
spectacle which had so terrified him arose from natural 
causes, having been occasioned by an earthquake. | 
But the shock received by his nervous system was so | 
great that he never rallied, and died a few days after- | 
wards. . | 

The French Marshal, De Montrevel, ‘ whose | 
whole soul,” according to St. Simon, “‘ was but am- 


bition and lucre, without having ever been able to 
distinguish his right hand from his left, but con- 
cealing his universal ignorance with an audacity 
which favour, fashion, and birth protected,” was so 
superstitious that one day at a public dinner, a salt- 
cellar having been accidentally upset in his lap, he 
was seized with such terror at this untoward occur- 
rence, that he rose from his seat exclaiming that he | 
was adeadman. In fact, no sooner had he got home } 
when he was attacked by fever, and died a few days | 
afterwards, in the year 1716. Tah 


NIGHT AND THE SOUL. 
BY J. STANYAN BIGG. 
SCENE I.—A wood—Night. 
ALEXIs and FERDINAND. | 
ALEXIS. | 
How deep the silence of these hoary woods, | 
Unbroken by the fiutter of a wing, | 
Ungloom'd by not a throb of life ;—but left | 
In primal peace and purity and bliss, | 
The sad, wild bliss of silence, and the hush 
Of prostrate awe, of deep expectancy. 
Night has thrown wide her palace to her lord; 
One might expect to sce a great swart king 
Bezirt in unwrought gold and blazing gems, 
Stride to his ebon throne an 
And use the clouds for cushions; 


g the stars, 


while the earth 








Trembled up towards him, like a sinning child ! 
How solemnly this graceful brotherhood 
Of giant trees stand in thick-serried lines! 
Like a vast army after victory, 
Waiting the final orders of their king. 
Lo! their huge arms hang listless at their sides, 
As if the mighty host were slumbering, 
Save when the wind glides through them, like a dream 
Letting in slips of moonlight, and a glimpse 
Of the blue heavens and their starry orbs. 
Ah! there is something holy in this hush,— 
This lake-like, still submergency of sound, 
On whose unbroken quietudes our voices 
Are as a desecration ; and our steps 
Fall on the throbbing silence, as a wail 
Amidst the harmonious choruses of heaven— 
As a tooth-grinding jar among the harps 
Of angels and of hierarchies. [A pause. 
Away! 
What do we here? Our very heart’s pulsations, 
Though they be low, and muffied like death-tolls, 
Are out of tune with this most musical silence; 
For they have something human in them— speak 
Of petty purposes, and all the broils 
That rack the bosom of mortality : 
But Night is God and Nature's. ‘Tis the house, 
Black-pillar’d and sky-roof'd, where They two hold 
Their grand unutterable intercourse. 
It isthe hour when Earth, our mother, claims 
Companionship and sisterhood with stars; 
When, throwing off the trammelage of day, 
She bounds into the infinite, and sings 
With all the galaxies, the ancient songs 
Of all the ages, and of all the suns ;— 
The hour when the Eternal One steps down 
From His bright throne, and whispers in the ear 
Of universal Nature the great truths 
That have to shine upon the golden front 
Of the to-morrow, to win back man’s soul 
Unto its purest self, and to its God. 
Oh! Night is holy, like her sister Death ; 
Both bring, with silent step, and shadowy, cold, 
Star-jeweli’d hands, the black funereal ladder, 
Up whose cloud-barréd steps man has to climb 
To reach the rainbow fruitage of immortals ; 
And in the centre of the dim dark eyes 
Of both these sable sisters, is the gleam 
Caught from the sunny side and upward slopes 
Of the bright hills of immortality 
Is Night not conscious, thinkest thou, of us, 
And all that slumber on her broad, black breast ? 
Hath she not form and personality, 
And power to recall a dim remembrance 
Of the great deeds wrought in her ere the earth 
Was fashion’d into beauty, or the moon 
Gave her first invitation to the soul 
To go and banquet with the sons of light; 
Or the first years, warm with all sunny hues, 
Ran sparkling from the upturned chalices 
Of Time? Are not the suns her bright-eyed children ; 
And the glad stars her progeny; and all 
The dancing glories which the day brings forth, 
In sweet and luminous association, 
Shaking their golden locks in playful glee, 
And semi-mockery of all her giooms, 
The very babes she bore and wean'd, ages 
On ages since? And is she not the parent 
Of all the melodies that speed from out 
Her deep embosomed silences, as springs 
Leap from dumb chasms into utterance ? 
Archangels’ rhapsodies, and songs of heaven, 
And all the million notes that fill the earth, 
And melodise the skies,—-she nursed them all : 
And all the deep-roll'd anthems of the sea, 
And all the fitful carollings of the winds, 
And all the flutterings of wings of birds 
And glancing insects, every tone that twines 
Its silver tendrils round the trunk and stem 
Of the great living tree that ewings and sways 
Its infinite branches in the eternal airs, 
And forms that ever-rushing tide of song 
And praise to which God listens day and night, 
Sprang forth from her. 

And she is meek, and bends 
With all her velvet robes upon her breast, 
3ends in deep adoration before God. 
Dost see yon mass of floating vapour?—there— 

{ Points upward, 

Like a vast cloudy hand upraised on high, 
In lowly implorations of pure peace ; 
While every shadowy finger is alive, 
And gleams, lustrous and tremulous with stars. 


FERDINAND. 
Yes, Night is holy ; but to me she seems 
More beautiful than holy. 


ALEXIS, 
Yes; for thou 
Wert still enamoured of the liquid grace 
And loveliness that ever float and flow 
Upon the surfaces of things. 


FERDINAND. 
And thou, 

Of the vast depths in which they are embosom’d. 
The indestructible and infinite ; 
The mighty march of the immeasurable; 
The pelicies of heaven ; and the life, 
And soul, and centre of all being; and 
The yet stubborn Why? and Wherefore? that are still 
Enscroll’d in sunny-pictured hieroglyphs 
Upon the brow of heaven, and which are stamp’d 
Upon the earth, and on the soul of man; 
The everlasting interrogatories 
Which all things frame unto the intellect ; 
And the unfathom’d and unfathomable, 
And ever-during mysteries of God,— 
Dark to our inner blindness alway, 
Save the swift-speeding interval in which 
A phosphorescent glory lights them up, 
Like the bright gleam which starts up out of midnight 
When a great cloud opens its heavy lids 
To let through lightning glinces. These are thine ; 
Thou dwellest with them as with bosom friends; 
For they have woo'd and won thee, heart and soul. 
But as for me, I play not with the thunders, 
And the grim lightnings are no friends of mine ; 
And the profound unmeasured amplitudes 
In which all times and changes hang like stars, 





And the deep questionings which rack thy heart, 
Move me but little, though 1 know they are. 

I never shook a paw with the dread Sphynx, 
And all her riddles are to me as dreams. 

I love the lowly and the beautiful ;— 

The apple, sun-brown’d on the garden wall ; 
The peach, jast rounding into ripeness, with 
Its first young blush just spreading o’er its cheek ; 
The rain-drops hanging on the sturdy arms 

Of wintry thorns, and bearing in their breasts 
A soulless purity, like little Undines ; 

The breath of flowers, and hum of honey-bees ; 
The wavy odour of beanfields, and songs 

Of merry harvest-home ; the music which 

A tiny brooklet makes unto the trees 

That stand in condescending stateliness 

Along its mossy banks, like grim old grey-beards 
Listening with all becoming gravity 

To the sweet talk and fragmentary thought 

Of prattling infancy ; the amber blush 

And hues of glory which the evening spreads 
Ere she has closed the flowery volame up, 

The record of the day ; and the dark zone 

Of night, with all its cabalistic pomp, 
Star-constellated, and bedropt in gloom: — 

All forms of grace and groups of loveliness 
Win my soul’s worship,—and I ask not why ? 
Now, our friend Anthony would scorn us both: 
Thee for thy musings; and myself for mine. 
All things are made for use, he says: the sun 
Shineth by day to light him to his mill ; 

And the sweet moon and cluster'd stars arise 
To prevent accidents at night ; the winds 

Blow from all quarters but to waft his goods ; 
And the great sea rolls endlessly, and pants 
For nothing but earth's ships and argosies ; 
And human souls are born into the world, 
With all the trappings of eternity 

Still hanging loosely round them, for his use. 


ALEXIS. 
Heaven save me from 
Such moralis‘s as these, who would convert 
Yon infinite expanse into a chart 
Of ‘‘ ways and means; and turn the universe 
Into a great “ Poor Richard's Almanac! ” 


FERDINAND. 
The greed of gold would turn out God from Nature, 
And blot all beauty from the skies; and make 
Of this fai’ world a very Nifiheim, fill’d 
Like the dread Scandinavian house of doom, 
With pois’nous effiuences, and the bones 
Of wise and wizard serpents. It hath changed 
Mankind into a host of greedy ghouls, 
With bloodshot eyes and foul and clutching hands. 


ALEXIS, 
Yes, man as ever follows his own folly, 
Heedless of all his mighty destinies ; 
And though a golden crown and robes like snow 
Hang in Heaven's arch, supended by a thread, 
He will not, by a single act of his, 
Dissever the th'n cord, and suffer them 
To fold him in the vesture of a king. 
Nor will he notice that the great white hand 
Is busy, tracing out new characters 
Upon the vast walls of the universe, 
Until some second deep-eyed Daniel come 
To lip the lightning words in thunder-tones! 


FERDINAND. 
The hosts of men go streaming on through time 
Like rivers over mud; and then go out 
Into eternity, and stain its shores 
With all the foulness they have gathered up. 
Like dusty pilgrims on the broad highway, 
They heed not all the flower-paths close at hand, 
But still plod on till night; and then go in, 
With all the grime of travel on their garb, 
To meet the Monarch of the Universe! 


ALEXIS. 
Glide on, leaving a serpent trail behind them 
A legacy of slime amid the sand. 
The earth is fatten'd with their flesh and bones ; 
The churchyard clasps them in its cold embrace, 
And hands them over to corruption, who 
Dissolyes them into elemental limbs, 
And in the sleep of ages yawns them forth, 
To toss about in ghastly merriment,— 
Mere dust, — their history, and their cenotaph. 
For from the first they trod the erooked paths 
Of worldly policy, with eyes down-bent, 
And greedy souls crying unto the dust, Give! Give! 
Although behind them stretched infinitudes 
Star-dropp'd and sprinkled, and before them lay 
Eternal domes of bliss, ablaze with light, 
In whose vast jasper halls suns hung as tapers, 
While eager angels beckon'd them that way ; 
And ever and anon Night pitch’d her tent, 
And, holding up her ebon balance, cried, 
Lo! in the one scale I have placed these worlds, 
Andin the other is your priceless soul— 
Behold how it outweighs them all! Yet still 
They plodded onward with their dust-fill'd eyes, 
Ever repeating their shrill whine for ** More!” 
Until they stepp’d into the infinite, 
And went down headlong into—who knows what? 


FERDINAND. 

The dread abyss? 

ALEXIS. 

Words are earth's forgeries, 
And pass not current either in Hell or Heaven. 
It is as if, on mighty themes like this, 
Language with puny, frantic arms strove hard 
To fold a mountain in its weak embrace. 
We seek to paint the darkness, and our brush 
Smears nothing but itself. 

(To be continued.) 











A Parliamentary return has set forth that, in Eng- 
land and Wales, there are 46,114 schools, of which 
15,584 are public, and 30,530 private. The scholars 
in the public schools number 1,417,300; and in pri- 
vate schools, 727,077. There are 23,498 Sunday- 
schools, and 2,407,409 scholars, 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


An Enquiry into Human Nature. By Joun G. 
Macvicar, D.D. Author of “The Catholic 


Spirit of True Religion,” &c. Edinburgh: 
Sutherland and Knox. London: Simpkin, 


Marshall, and Co. 


WHATEVER may be the verdict of the critics on 
the literary merits of Dr. Macvicar’s contribu- 
tion to metaphysical science, few will deny that 
his object in penning its pages was a laudable 
one. He informs his readers in the preface that, 
being struck some fifteen years ago with the 
numbers among the dense populations of our 
large towns who, from an exaggerated estimate 
of the perfection and value of physical science, 
were falling into materialistic views, resulting in 
religious infidelity, he formed the design of 
writing a work which should counteract so dan- 
gerous a tendency. That subsequently to this, 
he left England for the East where, in spite of 
the enervating effects produced by a tropical 
sun on the mental powers, he persevered in car- 
rying out his original plan, of which the above- 
named work is the fulfilment. Not to speak of 
the influence of climate, such an undertaking 
was certainly not without its difficulties. The 
making of physical science intelligible to the 
popular ear is a thing daily done in our day; but 
to subject the airy subtleties, the fine-drawn dis- 
tinctions, of metaphysical science to the same 
ordeal, is not so frequently, or indeed half as 
easily, achieved. Here the “outward and 
visible” experiments of the lecture-room come 
not into play. The very vocabulary of the 
science, in treating of the modus operandi of the 
mind, and the keen concentrated powers of 
thinking required for its study, combine to render 


it inaccessible to the intellect of the working | 


man. Things pertaining more immediately to 
the solid surroundings of the outer world have 
a greater interest for him. We are our- 
selves somewhat inclined to share the belief 
that the study of metaphysics is more efficacious 
as an admirable discipline for the reasoning 


powers than for any other practical purpose. | 


Nor does Dr. Macvicar appear to plume himself 
in the belief that he has been entirely successful 
in his object. He frankly admits that, from the 
nature of the subject, and the length to which 
his researches led him, his work is less likely to 
interest the class to which it is specially addressed. 
It is, however, our opinion that a greater sim- 
plicity of diction would not have been incom- 
patible even with the recondite topic of the essay, 
as it would assuredly have been better suited to 
the comprehension of the intended audience 


To those accustomed to the terms, and to trace | 


the sinuosities, of metaphysical science, this will 
not, of course, be any objection; and we doubt 
not that such persons, like ourselves, will con- 
sider Mr. Macvicar’s treatise well worth reading. 

After stating our author’s object, it is perhaps 
almost unnecessary to inform our readers that he 
is opposed to the materialism of Comte, whose 
arrogant tone in treating of such philosophers as 
Kant, Herdel, &c. he takes occasion very justly 
to condemn. Nor does that portion of the 
German school, represented by the transcenden- 
talism of Fichte, find more favour in his eyes. 
Avoiding both polar extremes of the disturbed 
world of modern philosophy, our reverend author 
strikes out apath for himself, and constructs a sys- 
tem of his own, of which the outlines are sketched 
with considerable ingenuity in his present work. 
As he terms it merely a “pilot balloon,’ to prepare 
the way for some more detailed exposition of his 
views, perhaps it may be premature to pronounce 
upon it. But we doubt if his powers are equal 
to the difficulties of the task he has undertaken; 
and his allusion to one of the greatest German 


minds of the day somewhat inopportunely re- | 


minded us of a power of analysis, as applied to 


the phenomena of mind, and a keener insight | 
into its mysteries, than his own; but the foun- | 


dation, in fact, of an approved system of meta- 
physics remains to be laid. To borrow an expres- 
sion (no less happy than true) of our author’s, 
“the méchanique celeste of the thoughts and feel- 
ings is still awaiting its Newton.” We fear the 
“coming man” will not prove to be Dr. Macvicar. 
As we deem it our duty, however, to give the 
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reader an opportunity of judging on that point 
for himself, we proceed to sketch, as far as our 
circumscribed limits will allow, the more pro- 
minent features of our author's new philosophy. 

He classes his subject under numerous heads, 
called,—The Characteristic of Human Nature. 
The Unity and Immortality of the Soul. 
Activity and Liberty of Man. Of Belief, and 
the Limits of the Intellect in Man. The 
First Principles, in Morals. Of Man, as a Mem- 
ber of the World; and his Organisation. Of 
Instinct, Appetites, Habit, and Custom. The 
Emotive System of Human Nature. Of Voli- 
tion and Perception. Of Personality and Rea- 
son. Memory and Suggestion Taste and 
Conscience, &e., &e. Here then is a bill 
of fare ample enough to satisfy the most ar- 
dent advocate for comprehensiveness and system. 
Wisely, as we think, our author believes what he 
terms se/f-directive power to be the most important 
characteristic of human nature; and draws our 
attention to the fact, that self-will is the first 
manifestation of mind ininfaney. What is popu- 
larly called “character” is the presence of this 
quality, as developed more or less in individuals; 
strongly manifest, as all history proves, in the 
lives of men, who have opposed the force of their 
own wills against all outward circumstances, and, 
in carving out a career for themselves, have in- 
fluenced no less that of others—such as Napoleon 
Bonaparte, &c. Our author traces this charac- 
teristic in the whole structure of society, which 
bears witness in every institution—from the pulpit, 
the bench, the throne, to the newspaper adver- 
tisement—that self-directive power is the grand 
characteristic of human nature. He ably vindi- 
cates the claims of man to liberty of action ; and 
remarks, we think with some truth, that, from 
the bent of popular education in our day, this 
principle of self-directive power is thrown into 
such a position that it is, ina manner, banished 
from the mental field of view. Physical science, 
with its laws, figures, and movements, is now the 
principal study of the young, whose minds, thus 
accustomed to look enerywhere for the positive 
ordinances which regulate the material universe 
or world of matter, become naturally prone to 
reject the conception of other modes of action as 
false or improbable. It is in the elaborate analy- 
sis of this grand principle of self-directive power 
that our author finds all the elements of the 
human mind, more or less in detail. 


Besides Being or substance, there are three 
elements which form its component parts, unity, 
activity, and, in relation to other things or 
persons, the power of believing; the first secur- 
ing immortality; the second, liberty; and the 
third, intelligence. Of the necessity for the first, 
there is no disputing. It is on this division of 
his subject that our author founds his arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, which is in our 
opinion the best part of his essay. He intimates 
it as his belief that, as there can be no doubt that 
there is in the human system a centre of dyna- 
mical force and action, as well as a centre of 
thought and self-directive power, the two centres 
may coincide; and the centre of the organisation, 
considered as a locomotive apparatus, may also 
be that “ focus where the soul or spirit is present 
in its highest energy.” To enter into the argu- 
ments addressed by Dr. Macvicar to the mate- 
rialist on this deeply interesting question, would 
lead us far beyond our limits; we can only give 
a meagre outline of his system for the considera- 
tion of the reader. The activity and liberty of 
man he defines to be “the power both of acting, 
and of giving a form to action within the compass 
of self, and by self.” The characteristic of action 
in the human mind, according to our author, is the 
/ interposition between the first inward impulse to 

act, and the performance of the action, of a train 
of thought, containing a panorama of many pos- 
sible actions applicable to the occasion, when 
the soul makes her choice, and wills the action to 
be done. When, as sometimes happens, con- 
flicting motives enter into the arena of thought, 
considerations of duty, for instance, overcome by 
inclination prompting a different course, self, by 
pausing to deliberate, will develope a train of 
arguments to justify the intended action; and 
ultimately some step may be taken in a direction 
entirely opposite to that first contemplated 
| Man is not, therefore, the creature of circum- 


LITERATURE. 


stances, though he acts always from the motive 
which is at the time strongest within him. 

In discussing the limits of the intellect in man, 
Dr. Macvicar traces with clearness and precision 
the distinction between the finite mind of man 
and that perfection of intellect which can only be 
possessed by the Deity. To a perfect intelligence 
he believes the past, present, and future must be 
present in one vast panoramic view, while, un- 
moved Himself, he contemplates, from some cen- 
tral point, the whole revolving panorama at once. 
In the condition of intellect belonging toa perfect 
Intelligence, he decides there is visible the whole 
of the possible, together with the whole of the 


in the mind’s eye, in one 


actuat 
7 de ? ly stmultane ous pano- 


rama, on which anall-embracing attention is bestowe d. 


Such is our author’s the ory of omniscience. For 
reasons why this wondrous faculty has not been 
bestowed on man, we need not quote our author. 
They are, we should think, evident to the most 
mediocre capacity. Placed in a material world, 
ina state of probation, he is destined to work 
his way to perfection by the aid of such light as 
is vouchsafed to him; and, were the knowledge 
of his fate in this world and eternity communi- 
cated to his mind, every motive to action would 
be paralysed, the interest of life destroyed, and 
the soothing and blissful influence of hope, con- 
soling him for the past, and inspiring him with 
energy to meet the emergencies of the future, at 
anend. As may be expected, our author defines 
the first principle of morals to be Duty, and con- 
siders the great mission of human liberty is to 
place itself under the control of that law. To 
discover amid the entanglements and perplexities 
of this life in what that duty consists, and 
how most worthily to perform it, is the 
task allotted us all todo. Nor does this view of 
the subject, according to our author, exclude that 
search for happiness, the desire for which is so 
deeply rooted in the heart. When nothing 
appears in the bearings of any intended action 
but its effects upon our own feelings, to secure 
our own happiness becomes the point of duty 
with us. And the term may be as legitimately 
applied to signify what is due to ourselves, as 
well as to that which is due to others. 

Dr. Macvicar defines Instincts, Appetites, Habit, 
and Custom to include the various forms of con- 
stitutional activity in man. In treating of the 
emotive system, he affirms that man is only sub- 
ject to two great emotions, the one self-repulsive, 
such as the feeling of timidity and every form of 
prudence ; and the other self-expanding, which 
includes anger, ambition, and many degrees of 
feeling from the lawless passion for revenge to the 
right-minded sense of justice. Herein also enters 
the feeling of love, the desire to love and be 
loved—and with this, the Proteus of the passions, 
taking its colour from each individual’s peculi- 
arities of character, ends, according to our author, 
the analysis of our active powers. 

We cannot say we think Dr. Macvicar equally 
successful in his classification and analysis of 
those pertaining to the intellect. For the vast 
variety of phenomena crowding to be arranged 
under this head, we think it too simple, and, con- 
sidering their importance in human nature, too 
slightly dealt with. It appears to us to be the 
principal deficiency in the volume, and is 
undoubtedly a great one. He would divide all 
the phenomena of the intellect into the facul- 
ties af Volition and Belief; and even this view 
of the mind at its origin, he thinks might 
be further simplified because he considers these 
two principles, “though essentially distinct in 
nature, to be not distinct as co-ordinate princi- 
ples.” We quote his own phrase. If not in- 
correct, here at least is a bad choice of language, 
tending to confuse the reader. Now if a writer 
thoroughly understands himself the subject he is 
writing about, we contend he will be sure to suc- 
ceed in making his reader understand him. How 
stands the case in this instance? Dr. Macviear 
doubts also whether he can, with propriety, 
elevate the faculty of belief to the dignity of a 
principle at all; in which respect we must express 
our dissent from him. 

In the chapter devoted to Memory and Sugges- 
tion, our author dwells much on the great and 
important part played by the latter faculty in the 
economy of the mind. Through this the mind is 
enabled to perceive differences; and, in reference 
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to action, secures liberty by its aid. It presents a | term of a Chinese revolution. On what and how | 
choice of actions, and assists the soul to arrange 


the manner of the chosen one. The blundersoften 


committed by animals in following their instincts, | 
a hen sitting on some bitsof chalk, mistaking them | 


for eggs, for instance, are ascribed by Dr. 
Macvicar to the lack of this important quality. 


Taste and Conscience form the contents of the 


last chapter, the matter of which certainly rivals 


in importance other portions of the work; and of 


which our author confesses that it is too exten- 
sive a field to be adequately dealt with in the 
limits of his work. 
should prefer saying, imagination, suggests the 
type of an ideal to us, and, so far as objects or 
persons tend to realise this ideal, we are satisfied 
or displeased with them. If the former, they are 
commonly said “to be to our taste”—that is, to 
correspond with our ideal of them. Most gene- 
rally, we believe it will be found that the ideal 
formed by an individual of lively powers of ima- 
gination will be of a higher order of excellence than 
that of a purely common-place, unimaginative 
person—if, indeed, the last-named can be said to 
possess an ideal at all. Taste, in the former in- 
stance, however, will be commonly found more dif- 
ficult to please and satisfy. Causation is the last 
phenomenon of the mind selected by our author to 
dilate upon. According to our thinking, it is the 


mind’s demand fora cause on beholding the effect. | 


Dr. Macvicar gives it an important place in his 


system, and defines it to be the consciousness and 


affirmation of universal causation. 

But considerations of space no less than time 
imperatively forbid our going further into the 
analysis of the latter part of Dr. Macvicar’s work. 
Several chapters on Method, the Philosophy and 


Science of Common Sense, &e., have been added, | 


he informs us, since the completion of the essay. 
As a contribution to metaphysical science, it has 
undoubtedly its value ; but whether it will fulfil 
the end the author had in view when he gave it to 
the world, we think more than doubtful. The sub- 
ject of the work is not generally found attractive 


to the taste of the working man; and it is treated, | 


as we before remarked, somewhat too scien- 
tifically for his comprehension. But, as Dr. 
Macvicar’s purpose was a good one, we only hope 


our prediction may not prove true, and the | 
volume be extensively read by the class to which | 


it is specially addressed. 


We fear it may not, for 
the reasons above stated. 





SCIENCE. 


Mr. WitttAM WALKER, Commander, R.N., has just 
published an essay on The Magnetism of Ships aud 
the Mariner's Compass. It is an elementary exposi- 
tion of the induced magnetism of iron in sea-going 
vessels, and its action on the compass in different lati- 
tudes and under diversified cireumstances.—A lecture 
on The Origin, History, and Description of the Bomerang 
Propeller, has been published by Lieut. Col. Sir 
T.L. Mrrenecy. It is a clear exposition of the prin- 
ciple upon which that great improvement in steam 
navigation is constructed, and the author suggests 
some further improvements. ' 
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THE CHINESE REVOLUTION. 

Papers respecting the Civil War in China.  Pre- 
sented to the House of Commons by command 
of her Majesty, in pursuance of their Address 
of August 5, 1853. 

China. Order of her Majesty in Council for the 





governing of her Majesty's subjects being within | 


the dominions of the Emperor of China, or being 
within any ship or vessel at a distance of not more 
than one hundred miles from the coast of China. 
Presented to both Houses of Parliament by 
command of her Majesty. 1853. 

The Insurrection in China; with Notices of its 
Christianity, Creed, and. Proclamations, By Dr. 
Yvan, Physician, and M. Catuery, Interpreter 
to the French Embassy in China, &. Edited 
by Joun Oxenrorp. London: Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 1853. 

From the latest accounts, just published in the 

daily papers, of new and important successes 

gained against the reigning Emperor of China, 
it would appear that those who have hitherto 
been styled rebels are now entitled to : 
more dignified designation, and that the insur- 
rection in China, expanding into a rebellion, has 
attained dimensions and probability of success 


~ 


A process of reason, or, we 


ruption, disecntented /iterati, secret societies, the 
old prophecy—-helped them, and now they are 
well-nigh everywhcre successful. 

When the news of the new revolt reached 
Pekin, Commissioner Lin was dispatched to the 
seat of trouble—the same austere old gentleman 
who destroyed the opium, and brought the English 
cannon-balls down upon his countrymen. The 
commissioner set off, and the rebels discharged a 
proclamation in reply to his approach. It 
breathes a national spirit; invokes Chinaman 
against Tartar; says that Chinamen, with arms 
in their hands, have as good a right to raise 
money as have Tartar conquerors, not two cen- 
turies old in the country ; but not a syllable does 
it say about Christianity, or the presence among 
them of a member of the old Ming dynasty. 
The Anglo-Chinese journals did not know what 
| to make of these rebels. Some editors considered 
them a mere horde of robbers, with a Rob Roy 
at their head. Others, as fanatical patriots, led 
on by an artful Kossuth. 

The rebels made head against the mandarins 
and troops dispatched to crush them by the 
Court of Pekin, and the austere Lin died before 
he could strike a blow. The intelligence of their 
successes, as they pushed to the north and to the 
south, was welcomed by the secret societies, 
especially in the province of Canton; and it was 


great aré the interests involved in the Christiani- 
sation and consequent Europeanisation of nearly 
a quarter of the human race, hitherto all but 
hermetically sealed up from contact and com- 
merce with the rest of their kind, it is perfectly 
needless to dilate. ‘The manufacturer, the mer- 
chant, the politician, the philanthropist, the Chris- 
tian, have all for long listened with the liveliest 
interest to the vague and often conflicting rumours 
which every mail has brought respecting the pro- 
gress of the insurrection. We had knowledge 
enough to awaken and stretch curiosity, without | 
satisfying it. Such is still our condition. And 
for some time to come there are few themes which | 
the public writer can treat with such certainty of 
an attentive audience as this must secure, from 
all who carry their thoughts beyond the narrow 
limits of their own little private and domestic 
sphere. 

The work of Messrs. Yvan and Callery is the | 
first of any mark on the subject which has been 
given to the reading-world of Europe. When it | 
was published at Paris, we drew attention to it in 
that portion of our journal most directly devoted 
| to foreign contemporary literature, and we con- 

trasted the alert industry of the French, in col- 
lecting and furnishing information on so inter- 
esting a theme, with the tardy movement of our 
own authors and publishers. The reproach is | now that they determined on the step of giving 
still applicable. It is true the French gentlemen | a dynastic sanction to their cause, by putting at 
speak of a work “by the Rev. Dr. Macgowan, a | their head a surviving member of the old Ming 
man of distinguished intelligence, an able physi- | dynasty. But the obscurity that rests on all 
cian, a studious Sinologist,” and entitled 7ke | their proceedings at this time may be imagined 
Moribund and the Nascent Dynasties of China ;~ | when we point out the discrepancy with regard 
but a knowledge of it seems limited to themselves, | to this personage that exists between Dr. Yvan 
no whisper of Dr. Macgowan and his book having | and the latest intelligence from the seat of war. 
penetrated to our “literary circles,” or our Pater- | According to Dr. Yvan, the dynastic chief of the 
noster Row. Indeed these French gentlemen, or | insurrection was and is a youth of twenty three, 
rather indeed this French gentleman (for it is | named Tien-te, of whose person he gives a cir- 
evidently smart Dr. Yvan who wields the pen— cumstantial description. According to Mr. In- 
M. Callery, “a studious Sinologist” and author | terpreter Meadows, on the other hand, writing on 
of a Chinese-French dictionary, purveying the | the 26th March of the present year to Consul 
erudition), is a very knowing person, who writes | Alcock (we quote his own words), “the person 
with an undoubting air of omniscience, and even | of whom we heard as claiming the Imperial 
with an esprit that reminds us of the great M. de | throne under the title of Teentih, died some time 
Voltaire himself. Certainly, unlike the knife- | Jac, His surname was Choo, that of the Mings, 
| grinder, the doctor has a story to tell, and tells it | the last Chinese dynasty, of whom he declared 
after a very lively fashion, painting the “ official | himself a descendant. His son, a youth of two 
grief” in the faces of the Pekin courtiers, on the | or three and twenty, is now the acknowledged 
| occasion of an Imperial decease, just as if he had | head of the insurrectionary movement, claiming 
himself seen it. Is he veracious. Are all these | the throne under the title of Taeping.” Now, if 
piquant anecdotes true? We are at his mercy, | Tien-te was a youth of twenty-three in 1850, he 
and in his hands; we cannot cross-examine him, | could not in 1853 have a son, Taeping, of the 
and have not time to study him, so must do | same age. We suspect that Dr. Yvan has all 
with him as best we can. | along confounded the son with the father, and 

The Dr. gives a very lively account of the | that his circumstantive accounts of the latter 
reign of the Emperor Tao-kouang, on whom the | should be referred to the former. Such is the 
English cannon-balls forced the treaty of Nankin, | certainty of contemporary history when it deals 
and who died—we beg his pardon—who mounted | with an empire like China. 
on the great dragon to the skies, in the February | By degrees, the horde of rebels swelled into an 
of 1850. His successor, young Hien-feung (the | army, organised and disciplined, and now there 
poor prince who now sees the throne crumbling | appeared upon the stage certain “kings” as 
under him), was hailed as a reactionist who | commanders of divisions, of whose personal 
would carry out the traditionary policy of China, | appearance Dr. Yvan gives his usual circumstan- 
and keep in check the outside barbarians. Alas! | tial account, and in whose titles and functions he 
he had some other fish to fry. There was an | discerns a new political significance. According 
old prophecy, that in the year 1851 the Manchoo | to the Dr. the aim of the rebels begins now to be, 
rule was to be destroyed, and the native | not merely the extermination of the reigning 
Ming dynasty to be restored. From of old, | Manchoos, but the division of the Chinese Empire 
secret societies had permeated the empire, sworn | into separate kingdoms, subordinate to the new 
to do their best for that restoration; anda Chinese | Ming Emperor, and ruled over by the kings in 
trader at Canton once showed Dr. Yvan, in an | question—a very important matter. And now, 
obscure part of an obscure suburb, a room full of | too, appears in the proclamations and conduct of 
| arms, bought from a Yankee (who cheated him), | the rebels traces of the Christian element, which 
ready to be brandished in the great Ming cause, | was probably introduced into their ranks by the 
and which are now, perhaps, doing good service | discontented scholars who, when their success 
under the walls of Pekin. And political corrup- | began to be apparent, joined them from the 
tion, the sure presage of revolution, was abroad; | southern provinces, especially Canton. “I found,” 
Mandarins were not what they used to be; and | says Mr. Interpreter Meadows, writing of their 
students of history talked of this ‘“ degenerate | proceedings at Nankin, that “the insurgents had 
age.” The fuel of rebellion was all prepared, | established a kind of government at Nankin, con- 
and let the spark but fall, and it would blaze ; | sisting in the first place, of Taeping, the Sovereign 
so they all say now that the Celestial Empire is | Ruler, whois supposed by the believers of the new 
| on fire! sect to hold the position or rank, either spiritually 
| The spark fell from the south-western province | or in a corporeal sense, of younger brother of our 
| of Kouang-si, a mountainous region, inhabited, | Saviour. There was little attempt at mystery 
in the north part of it, by a fierce and hardy | as to Taeping’s origin on the part of the insurgents 
aboriginal tribe, the Miao-tze, whom the Man- | —it was admitted by several parties that he was 
choos had never rightly subdued, and whom, so | a literary graduate of the Canton province, who, 
terrible they are, the Chinese call “ men-wolves.” | being disappointed in his literary honours, took 


They had already given some trouble. 
they rose in revolt, put a yellow gown on one of 
| their number, and called him emperor; nor were 

they subdued by arms, but half-bribed, half-diplo- 
| matisod into peace. Is not this, after all, the 
| origin of the whole insurrection? ‘ We tried it 
| in 1832,” the men-wolves may have said; “let us 


such as warrant us in bestowing on it the larger | try it in 1850.” They tried it. Political cor- | 


In 1832 | 


| 








to what the Chinese are in the habit of calling 
‘strange doctrine,—that is, he studied the mis- 
sionary tracts, copies of which were procured, 
there can be little doubt, from the late Dr. 
Gutzlaff’s union. Taeping and his small nucleus 
of adherents then embarked in this insurrection, 
and, after three years of perseverance and general 
success, they ended by capturing Nankin and 
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Chin-keang, where we found them in full force.” 

After the junction of these Cantonese scholars 
with the rebels, their proclamations begin to 
speak of the worship of “the true God,” still, 
however, in connexion with reverence for Con- 
fucius and the ancient Chinese classics. The 
rebel troops become iconoclasts, and break 
Budhist images, and demolish Budhist temples as 
zealously and mercilessly as they put the con- 
quered Manchoos to the sword. The poor 
Empcror at Pekin is in despair. 
recalls, degrades, puts to death his unsuccessful 
mandarins. 
whom he invests with new authority. 
sury becomes empty; and, to replenish it, he puts 
up to sale official dignities, and thus increases 
the general discontent. His raw levies take to 
pillage, and this predisposes the Chinese to side 
with or submit to the rebels, whose army is 
“ puritanical” in its conduct—neither drinks, nor 
smokes, nor robs, but conducts itself with the 
utmost propriety, and prays with great fervour 
before each meal. It would be useless and tedious 
to follow the insurgents step by step in their 
triumphant and victorious progress, which it is 


now pretty evident will only terminate with the | 
dethronement of the Tartar emperor, and the | 


expulsion of his hated race from China. 

It was in the spring of the present year that 
the first communications took place between the 
insurgents and the Anglo-Chinese authorities. 
The Imperialists had requested English aid, which 
was very prudently refused ; 
the authorities led them to diffuse reports that 


the English were hostile to the rebels ; and this | 


falsehood might have been productive of serious 
consequences had it not been for the promptitude 
with which Sir George Bonham, assisted by Mr. 
Meadows, putting himself in communication with 
the rebels, explained the true state of the case, 
even sending the Hermes, often exposed to the 
rebel fire, to Nankin, as soon as the tidings of its 
fall reached Shanghae. No sooner was this 
achieved than the politic chiefs of the insurrection 
closed with the friendly neutrality of the British, 
and endeavoured to stimulate them against the 


Tartars, by reminding them of the opium war. | 


It is thus that, on the 28th of April, “Lo Takung, 
Chief Director of the Palace, and Woo Jooheaou, 
Officer of one of the Boards and General in the 
Army, both imperially appointed officers of the ce- 
lestial dynasty under the sway of Taeping, who has 
truly obtained the heavenly decree to govern the 
empire, together address the following letter to 
the civil and military officers of the great English 
nation,” in terms which clearly show their future 
intentions with regard to Europeans and European 
trade :— 

We humbly conceive that when the will of Heaven 
is fixed, man cannot oppose, and when views and 
feelings are correct, corrupt imaginations cannot 
interfere therewith; hence it is that honest birds 
select the tree on which they roost, and that virtuous 
ministers choose the sovereign whom they intend to 
serve. But alas, these false Tartars have displayed 
their unruly dispositions in fraudulently depriving us 


of our lawful patrimony; at home they hens injured | 


the subjects of our state, and abroad they have warred 
against foreign states. ‘On a former occasion, your 
honourable nation, with upright views, marched into 
our territory, for which you had doubtless good and 
sufficient reason; but the impish Tartars opposed 
your entrance, which the inhabitants of China viewed 
with displeasure; but now our royal master has 
received the command of Heaven to punish offenders, 
to show kindness to foreigners, and harmonise them 
with the Chinese, not restricting commercial inter- 
course, nor levying transit duties on merchandise, 
while he leads forward his martial bands, to the 
number of hundreds of myriads, overcoming every 
opposition ; from which it is clear that the period has 
arrived when both Heaven and men unite in favouring 
his design, and faithful and brave warriors exert 
themselves on his behalf. But these fiendish Tartars, 


finding their strength gone and their resources ex- | 


hausted, have attempted to drive on your honourable 
nation to exert yourselves in their behalf, unabashed 


by the recollection that, on a former occasion when | 


matters went easily with them, they made it their 
business to oppose you, and now, when they are in 
extremities, they apply to you for succour, wishing 
to set our two nations at variance in order to avail 


themselves of any advantage arising therefrom. This, | 


we presume, is already seen through by you. We 
remember, moreover, how on a former occasion we, 
in conjunction with Bremer, Elliot, and Wanking (?), 
in the Province of Canton erected a church and 
together worshipped Jesus, our Celestial Elder 
Brother; all these circumstances are as fresh in our 
recollection as if they had happened but yester- 


day. We are grieved to hear that Bremer has | 


but we can never forget the 
As to Elliott and Wan- 


met with a misfortune, 
nobleness of his character. 


In vain he | 


Such a policy only dispirits those | 
His trea- | 


but the cunning of 








| king, we hope they have enjoy ed health since we last | 


met. As the trees of Spring anticipate the gathering 
clouds, so we feel an irrepressible anxiety (to meet 
our old friends). Thus when, a few days ago, we 
heard from the linguist Mang Yayham (Mr. Mea- 
dows’s teacher) that you conceived the idea of enter- 
ing into friendly relations with us, we thought it 
right to prepare a letter which we sent forward 
the hand of a messenger. Yesterday, on observing 
that a ship belonging to your honourable nation had 
arrived, we concluded that it brought a letter for our- 
selves, on which account we stayed our military 
operations, and did not allow a gun to be fired, lest 
we should injure any of your troops. But finding 
that we were mistaken (as regards the bringing of a 
letter), we concluded that you had not received our 
former epistle ; and therefore we again wish to exhibit 
| our desire of cultivating friendly intercourse, and 
hope that you will take it into consideration, thus 
may we together obey the commands of our Heavenly 
Father, and unitedly aim at the merit of diligently 
sustaining our real monarch. Under the Celestial 
dynasty how can there be any boundaries to mutual 
understanding that should prevent us from unitedly 
attending to the duties of our officers, and together 
enjoying the emoluments granted by the State? If, 
however, you still wish to lend your aid to the fiendish 
Tartars, and, regardless of the old grudge which you 
have against them, willingly allow yourselves to be 
| infatuated by their roguish and stupid tricks, we wish 
| that you would return an answer to that effect, that 
| we may know your intentions. We, Kang and 
Heaou, make our obeisance. 
| 23rd day of the 8rd month of the year Kwe ihaou 
(April 28, 1853), being the 5rd year of the reign of 
| Taeping, Sovereign of ‘the Celestial dynasty. 


Of Mr. Meadows’s "personal conversations 
with the insurgent chiefs we shall afterwards 
give a specimen—nor is it possible for any 
| one who peruses his narrative not to indorse the 
| commendations of Lord Clarendon in his last 
| printed dispatch to Sir George Bonham—where 
he says respecting him: “That gentleman ap- 
pears to have exhibited great tact and presence 
of mind in the novel circumstances in which he 
was placed, and I have to instruct you to signify 
to him the special approval of her Majesty’s 
Government.” Itis to Mr. Meadows that we owe 
a brief but most interesting “ digest of the contents 
of twelve pamphlets on the tenets of the insur- 
| gents.” Among them is the famous “'Trimetrical 
classic,” which has already been printed in extenso 

| in several English publications. One of them is a 
| reprint of the first twenty-eight chapters 
Gutzlaff’s Chinese translation of Genesis. 
ther destroys the old Chinese ca 
stitutes a year of 366 days. Another, “ the Book 
of Religious Precepts,” is, according to Mr. 
Meadows, “ decidedly the best production issued 
| by the insurgents. The reasoning is correct, the 
prayers are good, the ceremonies enjoined are 
unobjectionable ; the ten commandments agree 
in spirit with those delivered by Moses; and the 
hymns are passable. The statements of the doc- 
trines of human depravity, redemption by the 
| blood of Jesus, and renewal of the heart by the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, are sufficient to 

| direct any honest inquirer inthe way to Heaven, 
If this were the only pamphlet issued by the 
insurgents, or if they were all like this, we 
| should sincerely rejoice in the movement, and wish 
it success.” Alas! however, among them there 
is one of the absurdest kind, “The Revelation of 
the Heavenly Father when he descended into 
the world,”—in which the Deity is represented as 
coming down to earth to investigate the sup- 
posed guilt of an insurgent accused of treac hery, 
whom he cross-examines in the most colloquial 
style, winding up with a reprimand to the offi- 
cers concerned, and ordering them to receive a 
thousand blows a-piece. Yet, on the other hand, 
as formerly mentioned, the morality of the insur- 
gents is of the purest kind, and “a breach of the 
| seventh commandment,” which is expanded so as 
to include drinking and opium-smoking, is pu- 
And, considering that at the 
Meadows, 


Ano- 


| nished with death. 
| time of the following interview with Mr. 
| the insurgent chiefs were above all things anxious 
| to secure the neutrality of the English, does not 
| their preliminary anxiety about the religious 
| tenets of the English testify to a sincere religious 
| enthusiasm ? 

CONVERSATION WITH THE NORTHERN AND ASSISTANT 
} PRINCES. 

| About an hour or two after the /ermes dropped 
anchor at Nanking on the 27th April, 1853, I, in con- 
formity with instructions, landed, accompanied by 
Lieutenant Spratt, and requested to be conducted to 
the highest authority to whom immediaie access could 
be obtained. After about half an hour's walk, led by 


one or two volunteer guides, and surrounded by num- 


| bers of the insurgent troops, we 


were stopped in front 


of Dr. | 
lendar, and sub- | 


joinder ; the 


| claimed, 


| unless it were 


of a house in the northern suburb. Our attendants 
here ranged themselves in two rows, forming an 
avenue of ten or fifteen yards in length from the door 
of the house to ourselves. Two persons clothed in 
yellow silk gowns and hoods then appeared at the 
threshold, and the soldiers about called on me to 
kneel. This I refused to do, but advanced and un- 
covering told the two persons that I had been sent by 
her Majesty’s plenipotentiary to make inquiries and 
arrangements respecting a meeting between him and 
the chief authorities at Nanking. As they retreated 
into the house without giving any reply, while the 
summons to kneel was being continued, and Mr. 
Spratt was called on by words and gestures to lay 
aside his sword, I, after recommending that gentle- 
man to disregard the requisition, deemed it advisable 
to follow the chiefs without awaiting invitation. I 
accordingly entered the house, and, advancing to the 
spot where they had seated themselves, on the only 
two chairs within sight, again informed them of the 
purpose for which | had come. Before I had well 
finished I heard scuffing and angry shouting at the 
door behind me, and the chiefs erying out, “ Ta!” 
“ Beat!” two or three of their armed followers com- 
menced beating the man who had been most promi- 
nent in guiding us there. One of the chiefs, Tyee 90 I 
subsequently ascertained to be known as the Northern 
Prince, then asked if I worshipped “ God the 
Heavenly Father?” I replied that the English had 
done so for eight or nine hundred years. On this he 
exchanged a glance of consultation with his com- 
panion (the Assistant Prince), and then ordered seats 
to be brought. After land my companion had seated 
ourselves, a conversation of considerable length ensued 
between myself and the Northern Prince, the first in 
rank of the two; the othe “r, the Assistant Prince, 
listening and observing attentively, but saying nothing 
to me directly, and only making a short remark when 
looked to or addressed by his superordinate. The 
conversation on my part was turned chiefly on the 
number and relative rank of the insurgent chiefs, and 
on the circumstances under which they would be pre- 
pared to meet Sir George Bonham; but I also ex- 
plained, as authorised, the simple object of his visit, 
viz. to notify the desire of the British Government to 
remain perfectly neutral in the struggle between them 
and the Manchoos, and to learn their feelings towards 
us, and their intentions in the event of their forces 
advancing on Shanghae. I explained to him that we 
had no concern with the square-rigged vessels, 
lorchas, and other craft that had followed the Hermes 
into Chin-keang; also that the proclamations of the 
Manchoo officials, stating that they had engaged the 
services of a number of: foreign steamers, were false 
in so far as British vessels were included ; and that 
though we could not prevent the sale of English craft, 
private property, more than the sale of manufactures 
generally, such craft, after sale, were not entitled to 
the use of the national colours. To all this the 
Northern Prince listened, but made little or no re- 
conversation, in so far as directed by 
him, consisting mainly of inquiries as to our religious 
beliefs, and expositions of their own. He stated that 
as children and worshippers of one God we were 
all brethren; and after receiving my assurance that 
such had long been our view also, inquired if 


knew the “ He: ivenly Rules” (Teen Teaon.) I 
replied that IL was most likely acquainted with 
them, though unable to recognise tnem under 


after a moment’s thought, asked 
if they were ten in number. He answered 
eagerly iu the affirmative. 1 then began repeating 
the substance of the first of the ten command- 
ments, but had not proceeded far before he laid 
his hand on my shoulder in a friendly way, and ex- 
‘The same as ourselves! The same as our- 
while the simply observant expression on the 
his companion disappeared before one of 
satisfaction as the two exchanged glances. He then 
stated, with reference to my previous inquiry as to 
their feelings and intentions towards the British, that 
not merely might peace exist between us, but that we 
might be intimate friends. He added, we might now, 
at Nanking, land and walk about where we pleased. 
He spoke repeatedly of a foreigner at Canton, whom 
he named Lo Ho Sun, as being a“ good man.” He 
described this person as one who cured the sick with- 
out remuneration, and as having been recently home 
for a short period (Dr. Hobson, medical missionary ?) 
He recurred again and again, with an appearance of 


that name, and, 


selves!” 
face of 


| much gratitude, to the circumstance that he and his 


— in arms had enjoyed the special protec- 
tion and aid of God, without which they could never 
have been able to do what they had ‘done against 
superior numbers and resources; and, alluding to our 
declaration of neutrality and non-assistance to the 
Mane hoos, : said, with a quiet air of thorough convic- 
tion, “It would be wrong for you to help them ; and, 
what is more, it would be of no use. Our Heavenly 
Father helps us; and no one can fight with Him.” 

With respect to the proposed meeting, he pointed to 
one of his officers standing near, and said the latter 
would come on the following day to guide any who 
might choose to come to an interview. I replied that 
such an arrangement might do very well for myself 
and others, but that Sir George Bonham was an 
officer of high rank in her Britannic Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and could certainly not proceed to any meeting 


previously settled where, by whom 
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and how he was to be received. ‘ However high his 
rank may be,” was the reply, “ he cannot be so high 
as the persons in whose presence you are now sit- 
ting.” And I could obtain nothing more definite 
than that the reception would take place in a yamun 
in the city, and that we should have no cause to take 
objections to the station of the personages met. I 
said I should make my report to his Excellency 
accordingly, but could not answer for his landing. 
In reply to my inquiries respecting the Tae-ping 
Wang, the Prince of Peace, the Northern Prince 
explained in writing that he was the “True Lord” 
or Sovereign ; that ‘‘the Lord of China is the Lord 


| the marvellous, a presumed supernatural incident 
| which he has introduced to heighten the interest 


| here the fact is simply stated; no attempt is 


| 


of the whole world ; he is the second son of God, and | 


all people in the whole world must obey and follow 
him.” As I read this without remark, he said, look- 
ing at me interrogatively, ‘‘ The true Lord is not 
merely the Lord of China; he is not only our Lord, 
he is your Lord also.” 
but merely kept looking at him, he did not think fit 
to insist on an answer, and after a while turned 
his head and began talking of other matters. 
conversation gave great reason to conclude that, 
though his religious beliefs were derived from the 
writings, or it 


might even be the teachings, of | 


| September 17, 1779; died at Baden-Baden, March 


As I stil] made no remark, | 


His | 


foreigners, still he was quite ignorant of the rela- | 
tive positions of foreign countries, and had probably | 


got most of his notions of international dealings 
from the Chinese records of periods when the terri- 
tory of the present empire was divided into several 
states. 


Louis XVII: his Life; his 
Death. The Captivity of the Royal Family in 
the Temple. By A. pe Beaucuesne. ‘Trans- 
lated and Edited by W. Hazlitt, Esq. 
bellished with Vignettes, Autographs, and 
Plans. London: Vizetelly and Co.; and Clark, 
Beeton, and Co. 1853. 

Tue horrors of the French Revolution are fami- 


Sufferings; his | é se Sees ! 
a. ; | emotion grew more and more vivid ; agitation reigned 
| everywhere, save in the heart of the accused. 


Em- | 


| tlemen, in the neighbourhood of the Temple ?” 


liar to every reader of history; and still another | 
narrative recalling the sufferings of the chief | 


victims of the experimental philosophy of the 
eighteenth century claims our attention. Let 
not the reader turn away in haste, under the im- 
pression that there is nothing new in these 
volumes. The outlines of the picture are the 
same ; but the canvass has been filled up by a mas- 
terly hand—by one who has brought to his task 
the industry of an enthusiast in the pursuit of a 
beloved object, and the powers of a mind formed 
to rivet the attention of the most hackneyed 
reader of romances. . 
The author passes hastily over the few bright 


casting the slightest suspicion on the veracity of 
the author, or imputing to him a predilection for 


in the fate of the unhappy Bourbons. And even 
made to entrap the reader into belief, although 
the extraordinary coincidence might have been | 
corroborated by the testimony of thousands who 
have experienced similar warnings. 


THE APPARITION OF THE LADY IN WHITE. 
Alexander Piccini, composer of music (born at Paris, 





30, 1850) has told me that when a corporal in the | 
Royal Dauphin, he was on guard at the hotel of the 
Mayor of Paris on the night of the 20th June, 1791; | 
that he saw, at one o'clock in the morning, a lady en- | 
tirely clothed in white issue from the hotel, cross the | 
court, and go out into the street; that six or seven | 
hours afterwards he heard, in common with every one | 
else, the news of the departure of the royal family ; 
but that he has never been able to explain to himself 
the mysterious apparition he witnessed in the hotel. 


It must be remembered that this apparition | 
was seen on the night when the royal family 
escaped in separate groups from the Tuileries ; 
and that the Queen, after leaving the palace, lost 
her way, and wandered about some time before 
she arrived at the place of rendezvous, 


As the time for Louis’ sentence drew near, popular | 


His 
three counsel coming into the room in the evening, 
he said to them, “ Did you meet the white lady, gen- 
“ee No 
Sire,” replied Malesherbes, in considerable surprise. 
‘* What!” returned the King, with a smile, “do you 
not know that, according to popular tradition, when- 
ever a prince of my race is about to die, a lady, clad 
all in white, wanders round the palace ?” 





The only other instance in which the author 


| indulges in a leaning towards the supernatural is 


less capable of a satisfactory solution. M. de | 
Beauchesne has immortalised the most touching | 
portion of his narrative with a simplicity of holi- | 


| ness, that it would seem like impiety to hint that 


years of happiness spent at Versailles, recording | 


only such events as serve to contrast with the 
dark fate that awaited the royal family. 
Revolution may be said to have broken out, not 
begun, in 1789. The King, roused from his le- 
thargy, was paralysed. 
ward off impending ruin served but to hasten his 
destruction. We cannot attempt to give even a 
sketch of the events recorded by the author. 
They followed in quick succession after the 
King fled from the Tuileries. An incident oc- 
curred on the King’s return to Paris, that at once 
showed the malevolent spirit of the people, and 
that such a king was not born to keep them in 
subjection. 
THE RETURN TO PARIS, 

lt was not until after nearly seven hours’ march 
that this convoy of royalty reached Paris from 
Versailles. The people at their windows contemplated 
with stupor the indescribable scene. ‘“ Fear nothing,” 
now cried the women of the funereal escort, ‘‘ no more 
poverty; we bring you the baker, the bakeress, and 
the baker’s boy.” Jt was in this fashion that 
Lafayette transferred Louis XVI. into the hands of 
Bailly. Bailly said to the king,—“ Sire, this is a 
great day in which your Majesty comes to your 
capital, accompanied by your august spouse, and with 
a prince who will be as good and as just as Louis 
XVI. himself.” He then in the name of Paris, of 
which he was mayor, expressed the hope that his 
Majesty would establish his permanent residence 
in his capital. The King replied, “ It is ever with 
pleasure and with confidence that I find myself 
among the inhabitants of my good city of Paris.” 
Bailly, in repeating this reply to those who had been 
too far apart to hear it, omitted the word “ conti- 
dence.” ‘ Repeat ‘with confidence,” said the Queen. 
As the strange procession of this wine-stained and 
blood-stained multitude, bringing back the royal 
family as the booty of the day, passed along the 
quay which borders the gardens of the Tuileries, a 
young man of classic profile and eagle eye exclaimed, 
with a gesture of contemptuous indi 
has the King no cannon to sweep away this seum ?” 
This young man, himself predestined one day to 
sweep away the revolution, was called Napoleon 
Bonaparte. 

Every page of this eventful narrative bears so 
strong an impression of sober earnestness, in- 





separable from truth, that we may quote, without ! looking at his keeper: “ 





The | 


Every step he took to | 


| that of my mother!” 


| a few minutes’ attention, the child again started, his 


| 
the hallucination of the dying child was an in- | 
firmity of the mind, and not an immediate com- 
munion with another and a better world. 


CELESTIAL MUSIC. 

Gomin, seeing the child calm, motionless, and 
mute, said to him, “I hope you are not in pain just 
now?” “Oh! yes, I am still in pain, but not nearly 
so much—the music is so beautiful!” Now there was 
no music to be heard either in the tower or anywhere 
near; no sound from without could reach the room 
where the young martyr lay expiring. Gomin, 
astonished, said to him: ‘‘From what direction do 
you hear this music ?”—* From above!” “Is it long 
that you have heard it ?”—‘ Since you knelt down. 
Do you not hear it? Listen! Listen!” and the child, 
with a nervous motion, raised his faltering hand as he | 
opened his large eyes, illuminated by extatic light. | 
His poor keeper, unwilling to destroy this last sweet | 
illusion, appeared to listen also, with the pious desire | 
of hearing what could not possibly be heard. After | 





eyes sparkled, and he cried out in intense rapture: | 
“From amongst all the voices I have distinguished 
That word, as it left the 


| orphan, seemed to relieve him from all suffering ; his 


| an expression of sad discouragement was visible upon 


| child’s breathing was not more powerful, but his eye 


| The child looked at his keeper a few moments, and 


| did not even yet anticipate so sudden a close. 
| sat down near the bed, and the Prince looked at him 


gnation, ** What, | 


| “how much good it would have done her.” 


| 


knitted brow relaxed, and his look lighted up with 
that calm brightness given by the certainty of de- 
liverance or of victory. His eye fixed on an invisible 
object—his ear attentive to the far distant sound of 
one of those concerts that human ear hath never 
heard—a new existence seemed to break in upon his 
soul. A moment after, the brightness of that gleam 
was gone; his arms were crossed upon his breast, and | 


his countenance. Gomin looked close at him, and 
followed all his motions with a troubled eye. The | 


was wandering slowly and confusedly, and from time | 
to time it was turned towards the window. Gomin 
asked him what so interested him in that direction. 


then, as if he had not understood the question, 
though it was asked him again, made no reply. Lasne 
came upstairs again to relieve Gomin, and the latter 
went out of the room, his heart very heavy, but not 
more uneasy than he had been the day before; for he 
Lasne 


long with a fixed and a dreamy eye. On his 
making a slight movement, Lasne asked him how he 
felt, and what he would like. ‘ Do you think my 
sister could have heard the music?” said the child; 
Lasne 
could not answer. The anguished glance of the boy 
turned eagerly and piercingly towards the window— 
an exclamation of joy escaped his lips—then he said, | 
{ have something to tell 


you.” Lasne came close to him, and took his hand; 
the prisoner’s little head leaned on the keeper’s breast, 
—who listened, but in vain—all was said! God had 
spared the young martyr his last mortal anguish— 

od had kept to himself the knowledge of his last 
thought. 


Who can doubt that the “something” the expiring 
boy would communicate, like the celestial music, 
was too sacred for mortal ears—that it pertained 
to beings awaiting to receive him in another and a 
better world? Scepticism must be silent, nor ask 
“can such things be?” Experience has more 
than once brought such scenes home to our- 
selves. 

Careful as the writer has been to control his 
indignation at the downfall ofmonarchy in France, 
the recollection of the King’s death threw him off 
his guard, and betrayed the depth of his feeling. 


The prediction of the martyred saint involuntarily 
recurs to our pen: “The people will restore my 


| memory when they know the truth, when they recover 


power to be just; but, alas! untilthen they will be 
very miserable.”—Yes, their misfortunes have been 
great, their trials long and severe, and they are not 
over yet! The recollection of thejudicial murder of 
the 21st January 1793, committed in France, weighs 
upon her conscience, perhaps upon her destiny ! Vainly 
does she seek to forget that inauspicious day in the 
hurry of affairs, in the din of war, in the arms of 
victory, in the sophistry of those rhetoricians, who, 
forgetting the words of an ancient writer, ‘‘ It is more 


| difficult to justify parricide than to commit it,” have 


pleaded necessity as an extenuating circumstance in 
favour of this great crime! Vainly have some histo- 
rians, dying their pens ina miry sea of blood, and 
prostituting their genius to the defence of crime, sought 
to convert into a pedestal the scaffold of the judges of 
Louis XVI. Their lives condemned them, and the 
stoicism of their death willavail but little with pos- 
terity. From that day the principles of government 
and the idea of order seemed to forsake the nation, 
while old Europetrembled upon her foundations, as if 
convulsed by volcanic fire! Alas! revolutionary 
blood, before it can be tamed, must pass through the 
veins of many generations; and the ground that 
drank the martyr’s blood has moved more than once 
of its own accord, to show the world that the passions 
of men cannot be substituted for the laws of God 
with impunity! Before Heaven can be appeased b 
the devotion ofthe great expiatory sacrifice, the whole 
nation must acknowledge that king who loved them 
so well, and confess the execution of the 21st January 
was a sacrifice, and the scaffold an altar! 


We may safely leave a work so well written 
and ably edited to make its way in the reading 
world. Its intrinsic merits are a sufficient recom- 
mendation. 








BIOGRAPHY. 


The Lives of the Poets Laureate. By W. S. 

Austin, Jun., and J. Ratreu. London. 1853. 
THIs may not perhaps be either the most aceu- 
rate or the most polished specimen of literary 
labour which has come under our notice of late; 
but there is so much to be said in its favour that 
we cannot pass it by without giving its authors 
one word of encouragement if not of praise, for 
what is, upon the whole, a very pleasant and read- 





| able volume. 


We think that this work, even if executed in 
the best possible manner, would have been of no 
earthly use to any conceivable intellectual reader. 


| For biographies to be useful their subjects must 


be instructive, and we are bold enough to declare 
that of no one of the laureates, as laureates, can it 
be so said. Not one laureate, as laureate, has 
written anything bordering on the utmost con- 


| fines of poetry. 


One great complaint against this book is its 
splendid eloquence, its mighty magniloquence, 


| its thundering Latinity. List, oh! list to the 


following sum of Ben Jonson’s merits, evidently 
Oxford loquitur: “ As a tragic writer he has little 
of the majestic grandeur of Aschylus, the tem- 
pered softness and sweetness of Sophocles, the 
proverbial philosophy and eloquent declamation of 
Euripides; and if we compare him with the 
myriad-minded Shakspere, he will weigh yet 
lighter in the balance.” ‘That sentence would 
have been very well placed in a school theme; 
but as for assisting the student to form any 
exact appreciation of the exact standard of 
Johnson’s poetry, it is all moonshine. 

Without further preface, we will give a few 
discursive selections from the more amusing 
portion of the work. 

The following story, told in the style of the old 
jest books, such as Scoggins’s famous little work, 
merits quotation. 
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HOW SKELTON CAME LATE HOME TO OXFORD FROM 


ABINGDON, 
“Skelton was an Englishman, born as Scogan was, 


and he was educated and brought up at Oxford; and | 


there was he made a poet-laureate. And ona time 
he had been at Abingdon to make merry, where that 
he had eat salt meats; and he did come late home to 
Oxford, and he did lie in an inn named the ‘ Tabard,’ 
which is now the ‘ Angel,’ and he did drink, and went 
to bed. About midnight, he was so thirsty or dry, 
that he was constrained to call to the tapster for 
drink ; and the tapster heard him not. Then he cried 
to his host, and his hostess, and to the ostler, for 
drink, and no man would hear him. ‘ Alack!’ said 
Skelton, ‘I shall perish for lack of drink! what 
remedy ?? At the last he did cry out, and said: 
‘Fire! fire! fire!’ When Skelton heard every man 
bustled himself upward, and some of them were 
naked, and some were half-asleep and amazed, and 
Skelton did ery, ‘Fire! fire!’ still, that every man 
knew not whither to resort; Skelton did go to bed, 
and the host, and hostess, and the tapster with the 
ostler, did run to Skelton’s chamber with candles 
lighted in their hands, saving: ‘ Where—where is 
the fire?’ ‘Here, here, here,’ said Skelton, and 
pointed his finger to his mouth, saying, ‘ Fetch me 
some drink to quench the fire, and the heat and the 
dryness in my mouth;’ and so they did. Wherefore 
it is good for every man to help his own self in time 
of need with some policy or craft, so be it there be no 
deceit nor falsehood used.” 
DRYDEN AT WILLS COFFEE: HOUSE. 

Here at Will’s Coffee-house it was, that if he gave 
arising young man a pinch from his snuff-box, the 
patronised aspirant was deemed to have taken a 
degree in literature and wit. Here it was that 
Southerne and Congreve spoke to him with confidence 
and familiarity, while Sir Henry Shere, Moyle, 
Motteaux, Walsh and Dennis did honour to him 
with a more distant deference. 
with boyish enthusiasm, gazed full of reverent admira- 
tion on the poet, who was at once his exemplar and 
his idol. It was probably here that Dryden, after he 
had read some of the bombastic and obscure Pindaric 
Odes, which the youthful genius had sent to him, 
told Swift, with great candour, what Swift never 
forgave, that he would never bea poet. His relations 
to his publisher Tonson are worth a brief notice. 
Sometimes we find Dryden thanking him for his 
presents of fruit and wine, and writing to him about 
his snuff and sherry as Byron did to Murray about 
his tooth-powder. Then again he is quarrelling with 
Tonson, writing to him to accuse him of meanness and 
rapacity, abusing Tonson himself, and, among others, 
one Richard Bentley, who, as Dryden writes to 
Tonson, “has cursed our Virgil so heartily,” and 


and rushed off the stage; and the play at once ended, | 


amid shrieks of laughter. Even the stately Betterton 
relaxed from his gravity, 


Smiled in the tumult and enjoy'd the storm. 


But he prudently withdrew the play for the remainder 
of the season. 
ROWE AND 
Our author had his weaknesses, however, as the 
following trifling anecdote will show. Strolling one 
day into the famed coffee-house, ‘‘ The Cocoa Tree,” 
in St. James’s Street, he saw Garth in conversation 
with two noblemen; and sitting down nearly opposite, 
attempted tocatch the Doctor's eye. Garth perceived 
his drift, and was obtusely blind to all his advances. 
At length Rowe summoned a waiter, and sent him to 
ask Garth for his snuft-box, a valuable one, the gift 
of some foreign prince. The box was sent, but the 
lender still appeared absorbed in conversation. The 
request was repeated two or three times with no 
better success. At length Garth drew out a pencil, 
wrote on the lid the two Greek characters, ¢. 
(fie, Rowe), and then sent it across. 
left the room in high dudgeon. 


DR. GARTH. 





e. 
Rowe rose and 


CIBBER’S DAUGHTER CHARLOTTE. 

The career of his daughter Charlotte 
eccentric, replete with such singular vicissitudes, that 
we cannot resist devoting a paragraph to her memory. 
She seemed to labour under a deficiency in some one 
faculty, which more than neutralised the unusual 
activity of all the rest. Ardent, intelligent, and 
persevering, her conduct ever bordered on the ex- 
travagant; a Lola Montes in her day, though with 
greater virtue, and, therefore, not so fortunate as to 
win the favour of kings and guardsmen. The principal 


was so 


| materials of this sketch are to be found in a narrative 


It was here that Pope, | 


written by herself, and dedicated to herself, to which 
she affixed the following appropriate motto: 
This tragic story, or this comic jest, 
May make you laugh or cry, as you like best 
In very early life she gave indications of an exci- 
table temperament, and an unruly will. Among her 
juvenile pranks, she relates how one morning, when 


| but four years old, she got up early, put on her father’s 


| herself to her studies 


launching anathemas against the whole tribe of | 


publishers. “Upon trial,” he says, “I find all your 
trade are sharpers, and you not more than others; 
therefore, I have not wholly left you.” There is also 
the rather well-known anecdote of our poet begging 
Lord Bolingbroke, who was calling on him, to outstay 
Tonson: “I have not completed the sheet which I 
promised him,” said Dryden to his Lordship, ‘ and if 


wig, dressed herself as well as she could in 
attire, and mimicking the paternal strut, went out to 
receive the obeisances of the passers-by: how, on 
another occasion, her father was awoke by deafening 
acclamations, and, on looking out of the window, 
beheld his hopeful daughter making a triumphal 
entry into the village, sitting astride upon an ass, 
and attended by a retinue of screaming urchins, 
whom she had bribed to take part in the procession. 
Ateight years of age she was sent toschool, and devoted 
with passionate vehemence. 
The needle, woman’s ordinary weapon against inac- 


tivity, she could never learn to manage; but every 
masculine pursuit or amusement had for her an 
irresistible attraction. She would hunt, shoot, rid 


races, dig, drink beer, do anything, in short, that a 
young lady ought not todo. At fourteen, she went 


| to live with her mother at a house near Uxbridge. 


you leave me unprotected, I shall suffer all the | 


rudeness to which his resentment can prompt his 
tongue.” “It was probably,” says Scott, “during 
the course of these bickerings with his publisher, that 
Dryden, incensed at some refusal of accommodation 
on the part of Tonson, sent him three well-known 
coarse and forcible satirical lines, descriptive of his 
personal appearance : 

With leering looks, bull-faced, and freckled fair, 

With two left legs, and Judas-colour’d hair, 

And frowzy pores, that taint the ambient air. 

“Tell the dog,’ said the poet to the messenger, 
‘that he who wrote these can write more.’ But 
Tonson, perfectly satisfied with this single triplet, 
hastened to comply with the author’s request, with- 


powers.” 
ROWE’'S TRAGEDY OF “THE FAIR PENITENT.” 
A ludicrous incident happened in connection with 
the performance of this play the first season it was 
brought out. Lothario, after he is killed by Altamont 


There she became a capital shot, would rise early, 
spend the whole day at her sport, and return home, 
laden with spoil. Her gun, at the suggestion of a 


| good-natured friend, was soon taken away from her, 


and she revenged herself by attempting to demolish 


| the chimneys of the house, by firing at them with a 


huge fowling-piece that had hung over the kitchen 
mantel-piece. To the gun succeeded the curry-comb, 
and she became an adept in all the mysteries of the 
stable. She next applied herself to the study of 
physic, obtained some drugs, and with formal gravity 
practised among those poor people who were credulous 
enough to swallow her concoctions. Her next 
employment was gardening, which she pursued with 
her usual enthusiasm, and after two or three hours’ 
hard work would not allow herself rest even for her 


ar . t Pque : | meals, but with some bread and bacon in one hand, 
out requiring any further specimen of his poetical 


in the fourth act, lies dead on the stage in the last. | 


Such a situation is of course filled by one of the 
underlings ina theatre. Powell played Lothario, and 
Warren, his man, claimed the right of lying for his 
defunct master, and flattered himself he performed 
the part ina superior manner. One evening, the fifth 
act began as usual, and was proceeding successfully, 


when, about the middle of the distressful portrayal, | 


Powell, behind the scenes, called aloud for his man, 
nite forgetful of the important part he was performing. 
tasty from his bier upon the stage, answered 
instantly, “Here, Sir!” Powell, who was of an 
impatient temper, annoyed at his non-appearance, 
vociferated with an insulting expression ; “‘ Come here 


this moment, or I'll break every bone in your skin!” | 
Warren, terrified, jumped up with all his funereal | 
appendages about him, which unfortunately were | 


The audience 


tied fast to the handles of the bier. 
burst out into a roar. 


This only frightened him ; he | 


tugged away, threw down Calista (Mrs. Barry), and | 


overwhelmed her with the table, lamp, book, bones, | 
He | 


and all the paraphernalia of the charnel-house. 
succeeded at last in breaking away from his trammels, 


and a pruning-knife in the other, continue unremit- 


tingly her self-imposed labour. At this time her 
father was abroad, and the man who acted in the 


double capacity of groom and gardener was for some 
irregularity dismissed. Charlotte was in ecstasies, as 
she was now arch-empress of his twofold domain, 
and unceasing were her manceuvres to prevent the 
engagement of a successor. ‘The dismissed servant 
having been seen straying near the house one evening, 
suspicions were aroused, which Charlotte skilfully 
inflamed by her dark suggestions, and then boldly 
undertook the defence of the leaguered house. The 
plate was carried up into her room, which she 
garnished with all the weapons of war the establish- 
ment could afford, and then sent the household to 
bed. After along vigil, to her it mortification, no 
attack was made, universal silence prevailed, when 
luckily a eur began to bark. Up went the window, 
and volley after volley was poured into the unoffen- 
ding void, while her mother and the domestics lay 
below in trembling consternation. While still a girl, 
she married Mr. Charke, an eminent composer on the 
violin; but he was a worthless libertine, and after the 
birth of a daughter they separated. She then 
obtained an engagement on the stage, and relates, 
with childish simplicity, how for a whole week she 
did nothing but walk from one end of the town to 
the other, to read her name on the bills. Her success 





was such as to justify expectations of her becoming | 





male | 


a most accomplished actress, and as Lucy in George 
Barnwell she attracted considerable attention; but 
she soon quarrelled with the manager, and afterwards 
satirised him ina farce she wrote, termed The Art 
of Management. She then tried a new sphere, and 
opened a shop in Long Acre, asoil-woman and grocer, 
and her whole soul was absorbed in the fluctuations 
of sugar. Theshop did not pay, and she quitted it 
to become the proprietress of a puppet-show, by which 
she lost all she had, and was arrested for a debt of 
seven pounds. Her release was effected by the 
contributions of some acquaintances, when she dressed 
herself in male attire, and assumed the name of Mr. 
Brown. Under this disguise, she engaged the affee- 
tions of a young heiress, to whom, in order to escape 
a private marriage urged by the amatory damsel, 
she was compelled to disclose her secret. Shortly 
afterwards, she exhibited her valorous spirit by 
knocking a man down with a eudgel for having 
fabricated story at her expense. She 
obtained a situation as valet-de-chambre to a noble- 
man, where she appears for a short time to have known 
something like comfort; but on being dismissed from 
this place, she became extremely reduced, her child 
fell ill, and ruin stared her in the face. A timely 
supply from a friend relieved her from her more im- 
mediate necessities, and with sinall remainder 
she set up as an itinerant sausage-seller. This, like 
her other avocations, did not prove remunerative ; 
and we next hear of her asa singer at some musical 
entertainment, then as a performer at Bartholomew 
fair, then as asistant to a master of legerdemain. 
She next, by means of some advances made by an 
uncle, opened a public-house in Drury Lane, the 
first she saw vacant, which of course failed; and her 
next employment was as a waiter in a tavern at 
Marylebone. Here she made herself so useful that a 
Kinswoman of the landlady intimated that her hand 
would not be refused if applied for, and the captivating 
waiter, to escape a second involuntary marriage, was 
obliged again to reveal the secret of her sex. She 
next engaged herself to manage Punch at a puppet- 
show, and afterwards joined a band of strolling players. 


some next 





some 


Tired of wandering, it would seem, she settled at 
Chepstow, and opened a pastry-cook’s shop. When 
she had built her oven, she had not wherewithal to 
heat it, and when she had obtained the fuel, she was 


without the necessary materials for her trade; but 
every obstacle gave way before her ingenuity and 
perseverance. After a short trial, she removed her 
business to Pell, a place near Bristol, received a small 
legacy, with which she paid off her debts, and 
commenced life afresh. She wrote a short tale for a 
newspaper, and obtained thereby a situation as 
corrector of the press ; but her earnings at this toilsome 
occupation being insufficient to support her, 
obtained employment as prompter at the theatre at 
Bath. She afterwards returned to London, and kept 
a public-house at Islington; but, as we here lose the 
aid of her narrative, her movements at this epoch are 
uncertain. She finally had recourse to her pen for 
subsistence, and began the publication of her memoirs. 
Her next production was a novel, and a graphic 
picture has been given of her home at this period. 
When the publisher with a friend called for the 
purpose of purchasing her manuscript, she was living 
in a wretched hut near the Clerkenwell prison. The 
furniture consisted of a dresser extremely clean, 
ornamented 4, ith a few plates; and a fractured pitcher 
stood underneath it. A gaunt domestic guarded the 
establishment, while on a broken chair by the grate 
sat the mistress in her strange attire. A monkey 
was perched on one hob, a cat on the other, at her 
feet lay a half-starved cur, and a magpie chattered 
from her chair. The remains of a pair of bellows laid 
upon her knees served as a desk, ker inkstand was a 
broken teacup, and her solitary pen was worn to the 
stump. On her visitors seating themselves on a rough 
deal board, for there was not a second chair in the 
room, she began with her beautiful, clear voice to 
read from the manuscript before her, and asked thirty 
guineas for the copyright. The grim handmaiden 
stared aghast at the enormity of the demand. The 
iron-hearted publisher proposed five pounds, but finally 
doubled the sum, and offered in addition fifty copies 
of the work. The bargain was struck, and_ the 
authoress was left in temporary affluence. From 
this time Mrs. Charlotte Charke disappears from our 
view, and she died shortly afterwards, on the 6th of 
April, 1760. 
THE LAKISTS CELEBRATING WATERLOO. 

When the news arrived of the victory at Waterloo, 
it was resolved to celebrate the event on the top of 
Skiddaw. The country round poured forth to the 
gathering. Old and young, peer and peasant, ¢ limbed 
the ascent; and the huge bonfire of blazing tar- 
barrels on its summit darkened the skies by its exces- 
sive brilliancy. ‘There they prepared the historical 
dishes of Old England, the wine-cup circulated freely, 
and with every toast the report of their cannon was 
lost in the louder tumult of their vociferous cheering. 
Large flaming balls of tow and turpentine were sent 
rolling down the mountain-side, and the calm still 
night was especially propitious for the revel. _An 
incident has been commemorated, not very poetical, 
but not on that account the less amusing. On a 
demand being made for more punch, it was discovered 
that the kettle had been upset. Water at such a place 
was not a commodity to be recklessly wasted, and a 


she 
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lady of the party indignantly commenced a vigorous 
search for the offender. An officious informerrevealed 
that one of the gentlemen had done it, and that he 
had a red cloak on. Wordsworth had thrown round 
his shoulders a garment of that colour, belonging to 
Mrs. Southey. After the aceident—for the culprit 
vas no less a man than he—he had mingled with the 
crowd, and flattered himself the contretemps had been 
unobserved. But the pride of the purple was _ his 
debasement. Miss Barker informed Southey of the 
discovery, who expertly got his party together, 
gradually encircled the guilty bard, and suddenly 
saluted his ears with the following banter, chanted in | 
full chorus: “’T'was you that kicked the kettle down, | 
"twas you, Sir, you.” They all returned safely about 
midnight, a line of fire from the dripping torches 
tracing the course of their descent. 


In some instances are to be found pieces of 
sound criticism, exhibiting more than common 
poetic insight. 

WORDSWORTH. 

Wordsworth, in quietness and confidence, devoted 
himself to the task of becoming an original contem- 
plative didactic poet; and to achieve this he walked 
alone with Nature. In the unruffled lake he saw 
his own calm soul mirrored, and there read its inmost 
workings. If he ascended the mountain tops—it was 
to make those heights scenes for contemplation. Here, 
with the Latin poet, he may have sometimes felt a 
sweet satisfaction in watching the pain and perturba- 
tions of the errant crowds below; but though he was 
moved by these lofty sentiments, and reasoned, in 
stately verse, of the vain labours and empty pleasures 
of the world—he rejoiced in the joys and sympathised 
with the sorrows of all, and loved from his heart 
every creature of God. This was at once the strength 
and depth of his character, that his writings are both 
sublime and simple. To address him in language 
spoken by him of another, but perhaps more applicable 
to himself— 


Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart ; 

Thou hadst a voice, whose sound was like the sea, 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free ; } 
So didst thou travel on life’s common way 
In cheerful godliness; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 





RELIGION. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

AmonG the MSS. brought by Dr. Tattam from the 
Monastery of St. Mary Deipara, in the Valley of the | 
Natron Lakes (called also the Desert of Scete, or of | 
the Ascetics), is one which has been discovered by | 
the indefatigable Mr. Cureton to contain a valuable | 
portion of Ecclesiastical History, hitherto unknown 
to the learned world. Through the munificence of 
the University of Oxford this has just been published, | 
in the original Syriac, and from a new fount of types, 
under the following title: The Third Part of the Ec- 
clesiastical History of John Bishop of Ephesus. Now 
first edited by Wititam Cureton, M.A., Chaplain in 
Ordinary to the Queen, and Canon of Westminster.— 
Our readers will recollect that it was in recognition of | 
Mr. Coreton’s services to the cause of sound learning 
(as editor of the genuine remains of St. Ignatius, and 
other works), that gentleman was promoted to the 
vacant Canonry of Westminster some few years ago; 
and it is gratifying to perceive that he has not since 
relaxed in his exertions, but every now and again 
gives evidence of the zeal with which he continues 
his researches in Oriental Literature. This new dis- 
covery is for the present a sealed book to all except 
the few Syriac scholars of which our country can 
boast; but it is to be followed shortly by a trans- 
lation in English which will make it accessible to 
every one. Meanwhile, we learn from Mr. Cureton’s 
introduction that the MS. in question was written 
A.D. 688, and that the period of history embraced in 
it is from A.p. 571 to A.p. 585. The author had pre- 
viously written two parts of an Ecclesiastical History, 
in twelve books, commencing with the time of Julius 
Cesar, and reaching to A.p. 571. The third part is | 
therefore only supplementary ; but is perhaps of more | 
importance than the other two, on the following 

grounds, as stated by the learned editor: ‘‘ The third | 
part of the history of John, Bishop of Ephesus or of | 
Asia, may be considered very important, because it 
supplies many facts, and affords much information 
respecting various matters of Church History in the 
East, and especially at Constantinople, which have 
been utterly unknown in Europe. And although the 
author, being a Monophysite, writes with a very 
strong party spirit, and appears also upon some occa- 
sions to have been a little too credulous, his narra- 
tive becomes highly interesting from the circumstance | 
of his having been not only a contemporary, but also | 
an eye-witness, and, indeed, a chief actor in many of | 
the scenes which he describes.” Unfortunately, this 
is all that we can tell our readers about John, 
Bishop of Ephesus, and his history, until we shall 
have been favoured by Mr. Cureton with the promised 
English translation. Another Oxford book, though 
on a totally different subject, is: Lectures on the Ar- | 





ticles of the United Church of England and Ireland. | 
By Joux Davin Macsripe, Principal of Mag- 
dalen Hall, Oxford.—Dr. Macbride is well known | 





| a profound Biblical critic. 


| the inhabitants of the earth.’ ” 
| whose judgment in such a matter is deserving of the | ceremonies used at circumcision, betrothment and 


| a believer in the “right divine of kings.” 
§ 


| aspiring to the Crown, and finishes by a panegyric upon 








THE CRITIC, 
i" l 


as a learned and orthodox divine; and these lectures | acquainted with their peculiar usages! Were we to 
should be read by every one who wishes to under- | hear of such a community living in a remote country, 
stand the real spirit and meaning of the Articles of | boasting themselves to be the descendants of God's 
our Church. The introductory lecture especially | chosen people, and still practising, so far forth as it 
struck us, from its simple style, and the valuable | might be in their power, all those rites and ceremonies 
matter which it contains within a small compass. that were in use among their ancestors more than 
Of a less pretending character, but highly useful, is, | three thousand years ago, we should devour with 
Questions on the Articles of Religion; with Scripture | eagerness whatever travellers’ tales might reach us 
Proofs. Compiled by the Rey. Tuomas Ciark, M.A. about them; but, as it is, because no “ distance lends 
Minister of Christchurch, Preston.—This little work, | enchantment to the view,” we seem to look upon the 
which we are glad to see has already reached a third | matter as too common a thing to occupy our atten- 
edition, is “intended chiefly for the upper classes in | tion. We see.the “Old Clo!” man going his daily 
schools, after they have been fully instructed in the | rounds, and we hear Baron Rothschild or Alderman 
catechism.” Notes, Critical, Explanatory,and Prac- | Salomons haranguing from the hustings ; and while 
tical, on the Book of Daniel; with an Introductory Disser- | we compare our own worldly position with one or the 
tation. By Rey. ALBERT Barnes. Edited by Rev. | other of these, we reflect but little upon the wide in- 
EBENEZER Henperson, DD. 2 vols.—Mr. Barnes has | terval there is in other respects between them and 
achieved forhimself so high a reputation by his Notes on | ourselves. Mr. Mills has done well to jog us into a 
the New Testament, that we were prepared to find in the | little rational curiosity upon the subject. He is evi- 
present volumes an additional evidence of those | dently well-informed about the condition of the 
qualities which have already made him so great a | British Jews; and we know of no book that gives so 
favourite with the religious public, both in this | full and complete an account of them as the present. 
country and America. We are pleased to find, | “During some years past,” he informs us that “he has 
however, that he has made considerable advances | availed himself of every opportunity to become ac- 
since he first started as a commentator. In these | quainted with their various ceremonies as now prac- 
Notes on Daniel he is no longer a mere annotator, but | tised, and of collecting materials, from which the 
The introduction alone | work has been compiled.” He further says, that, “in 
displays so much learning, patient investigation, and | describing the various religious duties and_cere- 
critical acumen, and contains so excellent a vindica- | monies, he has followed the strict enlightened Jer. 
tion of the genuineness of this portion of Holy Writ, | He has not, on the one hand, crowded his pages with 
as to entitle him to our lasting gratitude; but, in | the superstitions of the ignorant—nor, on the other 
addition to this, we have notes, chapter by chapter, | hand, left out those duties neglected by the irreligious 
and verse by verse, embodying not only his own | —to whom, by the by, many of the facts recorded in 
views, but those of the latest and best commentators | the following pages are as strange as to the Christian 
upon the important subjects, both historical and pro- | reader; but he has endeavoured to give a faithful 








| phetical, contained in the text. ‘ These,” asthelearned | account of Judaism as preceet by the strict British 
| English editor observes, ‘are all brought before the | Jew, modified by the en 


ightenment of the age. Nor 
mind with the full force of reality, and tend to im- | has the writer attempted to discuss the principles upon 
press it with the conviction that ‘there is a God in | which the various ceremonies are founded, but has 


heaven who reyealeth secrets,’ and who ‘doeth ac- | confined himself to a mere statement of facts.” We 


cording to his will in the army of heaven, and among | have only room further to mention some of the prin- 
Dr. Henderson, | cipal topics contained in this volume. These are the 


highest consideration, further recommends the present | marriage, divorcement, death, &c.; the daily duties 
work in the following terms: “ To ministers in their | of the Jew and Jewess; their duties at meals, various 
preparation for the exercises of the pulpit, to teachers | blessings, preparation of food, &c.; then their obser- 
in the study of their scriptural lessons, tothe public at | vances in the synagogue; their new moons and 
large in their search after divine truth, I cordially | Sabbaths; and their several fasts and _ festivals. 
commend what must prove to them a most efficient | There is also a very interesting account of the differ- 
aid.” History of the Church of Christ until the | ence between the Sephardim, or Spanish and Por- 
Revolution, A.D. 1688. For the Use of Schools and | tuguese Jews, and the Askkenazim, or German and 
private Families, in a Course of Lectures. By the Rey. | Polish Jews. Besides this, we have some valuable 
CHARLES MACKENZIE, A.M., &c. Second edition.— | statisties as to the number of their synagogues; their 
This is upon the whole a useful little compendium of | educational institutions and friendly societies ; their 
Church History. It is written, however, rather too | avocations, charities, political status, and “national 
exclusively from a Church of England point of view. | traits of character.” In conclusion, while we com- 
From some passages the author would appear to be | mend Mr. Mills’s work very cordially to our readers’ 
He also | notice, we must hint to that gentleman himself that, 
stands forth as the apologist of Archbishop Laud; | in point of composition, it might have been much 
and in concluding his short account of Charles I., he | better written; and we hope that, should a second 
writes of that sovereign in the following terms :— | edition be called for, he will at least correct some 
“Strafford and Laud died upon the scaffold; the | glaring offences against our old friend Lindley 
forerunners of their royal master. The wild animal | Murray. The Youth's Safeguard against Popery and 
that has tasted blood is not satisfied till he is gorged ; | Zractarianism, by Miss Cartsrmas—is more historical 











| and the success of the Puritans emboldened them to | than controversial, and appears to have two words 


demand the removal of the King. He had refused | too many on the title-page, viz. and Tractarianism, 
to give up the Church, and nothing less would satisfy | seeing that all we can discern about the latter is con- 
its enemies. Notwithstanding the advice of his ill- | tained in the concluding sentence of the volume, as 
judging Queen, he rested on the coronation oath, and | follows: ‘‘ May the perusal of this simple, but truth- 
upon his own deliberate and well-grounded convic- | ful, work not only tend to increase a wholesome fear 
tion that Episcopacy was consistent with the form of | of the spread of the doctrines of the apostate Church 
church-government handed down by the apostles. | of Rome, but guard the young from the equally per- 
He looked upon himself as the trustee of that pure | nicious and subtle influence of the Tractarians of the 
form of worship which had been committed to his | present day, whose doctrine is but a stepping-stone 
hands by Him who is the King of Kings and Lord of | to her elder sister, the Church of Rome, the mystic 
Lords, and he died a martyr in its cause rather than | Babylon of prophecy!” Miss Christmas, we must ob- 
betray his trust.” This, we humbly submit, contains, | serve, writes with considerable animation, and the 
if not a misrepresentation, at all events a suppressio | accuracy of her facts may be in general reliedon. But 
veri, with respect to the quarrel between Charles and | we should like to know what foundation there is in 
his subjects. But the author's leaning to the House | reality for the story told at the end of the volume, 
of Stuart is apparent, even in his notice of the Revo- | about the circumstances connected with the destruc- 
lution of 1688, in which, speaking of William III. | tion of the Spanish Inquisition by the French soldiers 


| and James II., he says: “ And yet the latter was not | in 1809. We have often seen this story in print ; but 


the despicable tyrant and bigot he has been often re- | the cireumstances seem so utterly improbable that, for 
presented, but acted, even in his errors, from a sup- | the life of us, we cannot help regarding it as a fabri- 
posed sense of duty, and exhibited in private life many | cation. Dudley Ronan ; or, the Bible v. Error—is a 
proofs of amiability ; while in William, on the other | religious tale, the incidents of which are by no means 
hand, though an instrument for a good purpose, there | striking, but which comes to us with a recommen- 
are many details which we must distinctly censure.” He | datory notice by the Rev. William M(‘Llwaine, 
then proceeds most absurdly to condemn William for | minister of St. George’s Church, Belfast, who tells us 
that he has “ reason to believe, and indeed to know, 
that much which follows is altogether borrowed from 
fact, as well as the experience of the writer of those 
pages.” The dialogue is principally employed in 








the Nonjurors, a set of weak-minded men, who 
taught the doctrines of non-resistance and passive 
obedience, but who abhorred Popery ; and, when they 
invited William to deliver them from it, conceived battering down ‘‘Tractarianism,” and on this ground it 
that he would be actuated by the same foolish scruples | has met with much favour from Mr. M‘Ilwaine, who 
as themselves. The British Jews. By the Rey. | is a personal friend of the writer. In a tale, however, 
Joun Mitts. London: Houlston and Stoneman—is | one naturally expects to find some traces of artistic 
an exceedingly interesting volume. The Jews in | skill,—invention, fancy, picturesque description, or 
London alone amount to about 20,000, in addition to | even method or arrangement; but whoever expects 
which there are about 5000 dispersed through other | to see anything of the kind in Dudley Ronan will be 
parts of ourisland. These all stand separated from | miserably disappointed.——We have only one other 
their Christian fellow-subjects by a strongly-marked | publication to mention in our present number. It 
line of demarcation, not only in their religious belief | is entitled Presbyterianism defended against the exclu- 
and observances, but in their social and domestic | sive claims of Prelacy as urged by Romanists and Trac- 
habits. The life of the Jew, from the cradle to the | tarians: a Lecture delivered in St. George's Church, 
grave, is essentially different from that of the Christian. | Edinburgh, on the evening of April 10, 1853. By 
But how few of us, although we may have had the | Tuomas J. Crawrorp, D.D.—As a calm and tem- 
opportunity, have ever troubled ourselyes to become | perate apologetical statement of the reasons which 
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have induced the writer to prefer Presbyterianism to 
Episeopacy, this little tract deserves to be read by all 
who are anxious to know what a discreet advocate 
has to say “on the other side of the question.” The 
author has published it, “not in the belief,” as he 
modestly tells us, ‘that there is anything novel or 
otherwise remarkable in the views and arguments 
contained in it; but because it may supply what is 
felt to be a desideratum, viz., a defence, in a cheap and 
compendious form, of some of the leading principles 
of Presbyterianism.” 











FICTION. 


Tanglewood Tales, for Girls and Boys: being a 
second Wonder Book: 
THORNE. London: Chapman and Hall. 


Tus is really a pleasant little book,—a book for | 
the sea-side, the river, and the rail,—a book for | 


old boys as well as young boys, when the old boy 
gets weary of his newspaper and the last Quarterly. 

We have here six little tales—about Minos and 
his mad bull the Minotaur, which had such a 
liking for an annual breakfast of fourteen 
Athenian youths and maidens; also, how Theseus 
went forth to take this said bull by the horns; 
how, with the help of pretty Ariadne and her 
reel of silk, he succeeded in his enterprise ; and 
how he came back to reign king in Athens. 
Then we are introduced to the Pygmies, eight- 
inches-tall mortals, with their big brother Antzus, 
who defended them against all comers, let them 
play hide and seek in his great beard, and who 
occasionally raised the wind with his breath to 
set their windmills a-going, when /Zolus was out 
of the way. It was not fair in Hercules to take 
advantage of this good-natured giant’s secret to 
squeeze the breath out of him. Next, we have 
the old story of Cadmus and the dragon’s teeth, 
with a new arrangement, as they say of music, and 
a pretty arrangement it is. It is pleasant to 
think, in those days of hydras, chimeras, giants 
and the like, when young fellows were always 
out fighting and getting into unpleasant scrapes 
in caves and enchanted islands, that they had 
time to love their mothers and sisters, and pay 
little attentions to decrepit old women. Fourth 
in order come Ulysses and his companions drifting 
before a tempest in unknown seas, some inquisi- 
tive Greek having opened the wind-bags of 
/Eolus. They arrive at the island where Circe 
and her maidens weave tapestries, and, by way 
of pastime, change monarchs into magpies, bears, 
wolves, and pigs. Wise Ulysses would have been 
turned into a fox had he not been forewarned and 
forearmed by god Mercury. There is a good deal 
of humour here. 

A pretty story is the fifth one, of Ceres and 
Proserpina, and the gloomy monarch Pluto, so 
miserable in his underground palace, albeit its 


pillars were of gold and its walls of diamonds. | 


He was really not such a bad boy after all; and if 
he had but smiled, like Proserpina, we think 
we could have “liked him a little.” Per- 
haps it is lucky the little flower-loving girl was 


found with the six pomegranate seeds in her | 


mouth ; for to this day she retires to live six 
months with Pluto, and returns to live six with 
her mother Ceres; and then we see her coming 


over the hills, and adown the valleys, and through | 


the woods, and wherever her pretty little foot 
touches the ground up comes daisy or buttercup, 
anemone or violet, to make all our hearts feel 
young again in looking at them. Tale the last is 
about Jason and Schoolmaster Chiron, and how 
Jason set out to gain the golden fleece, having to 
fight with brazen bulls and serpents, and to get 
through much more perilous work before he suc- 
ceeded. 

It is very pleasant to believe that Theseus, and 
Jason, and Proserpina, and Medea, were once on 
a time little boys and girls, running about bare- 
footed or sandalled like other small people, liable 
to tumble and get scratched or bruised ; that 
there was an /Ethra to scold Theseus when he 
tore his pinafore, and a Ceres to cut Proserpina 
bread and butter. We should really contemplate 
these heroes and heroines of antiquity as humani- 
ties. They are made to look so formidable in 


Classic guise, that we have no sympathy with | 


them. They are so stiff and grammatical, speak- 
ing only Greek and Latin, and generally in verse, 
that we fear to approach them. But here Mr. 


Hawthorne introduces us to them as peccant | 


flesh and blood after all, speaking English, and as 
fond of a romp as mortals need be. He does not 
aim at what would be an abomination—a comic 


Lempriere—gods and heroes making wretched | 


puns, and travestying common sense, as they are 


By Natuanret Havw- | 


| made to do in the pantomime ; but he introduces 
us in a quiet homely way to their society, and, 
while we smile at some heroic absurdities, we 
carry away a sound lesson. 








POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 


-oems. By 
London: Picker- 


A Summer’s Day Dream and other 
Henry Francis Ropryson. 
ing. 

Wuen the earth is parched and dry; when the 

meadow grass wears a sickly yellow hue ; when 

| every bramble and leaf on the roadside hedges 


are suffocated with dust, and the flowers droop | 
for want of moisture, have our readers found at | 


such a time how delicious and delightful is the 
first falling rain—the blessed rain which reani- 


and suffuses it with a fragrance unutterably 
grateful ? To us, whose weekly duty is to wan- 
| der in the arid and barren region of rhyme, and 
yawn amidst its utter sterility, the golden sprink- 
ling of any poetic idea falls in our midst like 
rain on scorched fields, and is productive of like 
sensations. We really feel grateful to any lady 
or gentleman who favours us with a tolerable 
poem, because such an event reduces the chances 
of any suicidal act. Tell about Sisyphus rolling 
a stone against a hill, and always in vain! Why, 
to be sure there was vast labour in that, and little 
pleasure; but there is equal labour and no pleasure 
in pushing aside daily accumulating poems, pon- 
derous from their very stupidity and dulness. At 
least half a score volumes of rhymed insipidity, 
clad externally in all the colours of the rainbow— 
| for your modern bookbinder is a thorough artist 
| —frown upon us at this moment. “O, what a 
| goodly outside ” doggrel, like falsehood, has ! 


| we have alighted on a book which we rescue from 


| the mass with much pleasure—A Summer's Day | 


Dream, by H. F. Robinson. We have no hesita- 


| tion in saying that this poem is full of lustrous | 
and stately descriptions of nature in her ever- | 


changing loveliness, and deserves a careful peru- 
sal. It owes little to mere artistic flourish, but 


it possesses pictorial points and touches not often | 


| surpassed. On the whole, there is, perhaps, a 
| redundaney of words, arising from no dearth of 
ideas, and from no inability in the author to dis- 
cover the beautiful where it exists, or to invent 
it where it exists not. It is the business of a poet 
| under all circumstances to familiarise the mind 
| with loveliness, existent or conceived. This 
| redundancy of words arises, we think, from a 
desire to portray pictures from every — and 


tion. We certainly admire Mr. Robinson most 


when he is not sermonising, but when he is purely | 
Wordsworth hardly surpasses some | 
| of his most graphic delineations ; and then he | 


descriptive. 


| has not, as a simple poet of nature, the disadvan- 


| tage, as Wordsworth had, of many dreary meta- | 
The Summer’s Day Dream is, | 


| physical breaks. 
| in fact, no dream, but the spontaneous and musical 
| flow of a mind which has mused much ; and, we 
infer, suffered much, and which turns to Nature, 
knowing that in her ample bosom she holds the 
stores of pleasure, peace, or consolation. To how 
| many a mind hath Nature with her “fierce and 
| far delight,” and the holy influence of her 
unclouded skies, been as a mother to her child ? 
We know of no poem lately published that has a 
more melodious charm than this Suwmmer’s Day 
Dream. In some shady nook, or under some 
sheltering tree, at such a season as this, a book of 
this kind is a pleasing companion. It is the 
business of the poet to add a charm to Nature by 
his mode of describing nature, to show unsug- 
gestive minds that the fairest form may be fairer 





| teaching, full of hope and reliance, full of poetic 

utterance. Some of the miscellaneous stanzas 
| are good, but hardly equal to the leading poem. 
| Were weso disposed, we might with justice be 
| severe on certain acts of carelessness, certain 
| blundering inattentions—such, for example, as the 
| introductory poem contains. Is this to be tole- 
rated, even in a man who barely distinguishes the 


| a grindstone, least of all in a man whose soul is 
| really attuned to song? 
} The poet's mind, of noble mould, 
As poet's ought to be, 
Far more than all the dross of gold, 
Loves nature's beauty. 


mates the thirsty sod with health and beauty, | 


In searching among these imbecile productions, | 


| perhaps not always the best—point of observa- | 
| 


made by associations, and that this world can | 
| never be joyless while there are stars to shine, | 
| and streams to murmur, and flowers to grow. | 
| Undoubtedly Mr. Robinson’s poem is full of | 


mellow music of a bell from the hard grating of | 


| He hears the footsteps that were cast 
By those upon the ground, 
Whose lives were noble in the past— 
Hoping that his sound. 


But we have said enough of this book for our 
| purpose, which was to rescue it from the doggerel 
among which we found it on our table. One ex- 
tract will show whether our opinion is of any 
value: 

MORN. 
Here let me pause, ere yonder bridge I reach, 
And mark at leisure this enchanting view. 
Here, far before me, spreads a natural dell, 
Whose hollow windings pleasantly invite 
All footsteps there with a most silent charm. 
On either side the banks abruptly slope 
Into a deep ravine, o’er-arch'd above 
By boughs of trees so intricately wove 
That altogether as I gaze, the sense 
Of daylight is quite gone, and I am lost 
| In the dark-netted fuliage of this glen, 
As in a world where sunlight never comes. 
Beneath these drooping boughs, and firmly clasp'd 
Within the narrow gorge, a silver stream 
Winds slowly on as if it were most loath 
To leave the beauties of its forest home: 
From every side umbrageous shadows pour 
Down on the wave, which even seems to bend 
With their faint weight, and ever as it flows 
To gain a pace more tranquil, and at last, 
Within the cradle of some dark recess, 
To lose itself in sleep—yet further on, 
Where stray beams drop thro’ intermitting boughs, 
The stream again appears, and mocks the sight 
By winding ever, when it seems quite lost, — 
The dark, mysterious openings of the glen,- 
The shadows of all shades which dance upon 
The wave, in shapes fantastical, as if 
They were the sprites familiar to the spot,— 
The net-like roof of over-hanging boughs, 
Thro’ which the light scarce comes, or when it does, 
Breaks thro’ the cooling leaves with darken’d ray,— 
The silence and the solitude profound, 
Which seems to shut out all the world beside, 
And make all life beyond a fabled thing,— 
The stream’s perpetual and yet scarce-seen flow, 
Which images Eternity itself— 
All these combine to fill this quiet scene 
With such poetic beauty, that the heart, 
Outstripping the swift eye, doth yearn at once 
To penetrate the mystery that it feels 
Is hidden here, and, leaving all things else, 
To follow up the windings of this stream 
Far, far away, wherever it may lead— 
On explorations endlesss, and in search 
Of some sweet land of beauty all unknown. 
Oh! what an emblem too is there of peace 
In this sequester’d, echoless, deep dell— 
Of that unruffied and eternal calm 
Which, Phcebus-like, for ever we pursue, 
And which, like Daphne, ever flies our grasp. 
Day after day has here unnoticed flown, 
Dial'd by tranquil shadows, and the songs 
Of birds melodious, as in beauteous round 
The lark unto the nightingale gave way, 
The nightingale unt» the lark again: 
The woods, spring-kiss'd, have leap'd into the bud— 
The bud has ripen'd to the summer leaf— 
The dry leaf fallen soundless to the sod, 
On calm autumnal nights, or borne perhaps 
Upon the wave away—and thus the years 
In sweet succession have bloom'd forth and died. 
For ever here has this stream flow’d the same; 
The life of these still waters ever been 
Most musical, as from the first they were ; 
Whether the morning’s freshness has pierced 
through 
The mist of their sweet slumbers, or the sun 
Slept through the noon-day on their dreamy wave, 
Or, through the mystic periods of the night, 
The moonlight floated like a silver shell, 


How pleasant would it be could I embark, 
Foregoing all realities of life, 

Without a pilot, and without a sail, 

Upon a long, long voyage on this stream ;— 
For ever and for ever to giide down 

Its placid current in a lazy bark,— 

For ever and for ever, from the woods, 

To hear the sounds of sweetest life outpour,— 
The pheasant springing on its gorgeous wing, 
The timid hare scarce rnstling in the brake, 
Or swift deer pausing in their course to drink, 
And glassing thus their antlers in the wave. 
For ever and for ever, on the shores 

To see all nature changing, as I pass’'d— 

The banks of emerald grow to frowning rocks, 
The softest beauty into scenes sublime. 

For ever and for ever, to hear break 

Against the boat, the current’s rippling wave, 
Like sweetest music; and thus gliding on 
With spirit listless, and with half-shut eyes, 
Most sweet it were at times to fall asleep 
Beneath the shade of some o'erhanging cloud, 
And dream for ever as I slept, until 
Methought my bark was to a sea-shell turn‘d, 
The stream flow'd on as through some Grecian land, 
And all the melodies that around me pour'd 
Seem'd, as of yore, to come from those old gods, 
And intermediate spirits, which were wont, 
*Mid the poetic Greeks, in fabled times, 

To haunt the earth, and consecrate it thus 
With natural divinity. 


and Miscellaneous Poems. By JAMES 
Edinburgh : Johnstone and 


Sonnets 
| COCHRANE. 
Hunter. 

In a recent notice of Mr. Cochrane’s translation 
| of the Louisa of Voss, we said that the trans- 
| lator’s choice of language was chaste and elegant. 
; A good translator of poetry can never be a very 
| indifferent poet ; and, therefore, in the externals 





THE CRITIC, 


[Serr. 1, 











of verse, in certain forms by which the pen ex- 
presses what is mentally conceived, Mr. Cochrane 
has acquired a respectable proficiency —in a word, 


| 





liarly fitted for a gift-book. The demands both upon 


| our time and space forbid us making any extract,— 


the translator indicated the skill of the originator. | 


Mr. Cochrane should have been more careful, 
nevertheless, in avoiding subjects that have no 
inherent rank or dignity. ‘To themes actually 
barren the cleverest mechanist cannot impart 


fertility; and the miscellaneous poems contain | 


themes as barren as any juvenile could desire. 


Mr. Cuchrane must rest his claim on his sonnets; | 


but, in many instances, these have grave faults 
of omission and commission. It is a mistake to 
suppose that a florid essayist is a poet in the 
sense of the word. Pupe, who has the 
misfortune to be either immensely overpraised or 
ridiculously underrated, was not always a poet 
There were times in which his exquisite fancy 
seeined to have lost the gorgeous feathers from 
its wing—when it mounted not, but dropped to 
the mere oratorical flutter and flourish of the 
pedagogue. Many of the efforts of Mr. Coch- 
rane’s muse are nothing more than rhymed 
e ‘s, artistic, and, in many instances, 
artistic flourishes, painted speeches, which can 
neither be said to come direct from, nor appeal 
directly to, those profound poetic sympathies 
which exist in every mind, In mere polish and 
smoothness some few of these sonnets remind us 
of Bowles; but Mr. Cochrane will not inspire a 
young Coleridge, as Bowles did, by the bold, yet 
tender melody of his muse, We are very far 
from denouncing these sonnets, because in con- 
sfruction, in that foreed and usually unprofitable 
concentration which the sonnet enjoins, Mr. 
Cochrane has succeeded better than nine-tenths 
of those who limit their ardour and subject to 
fourteen lines. But his poetic powers are dispro- 
portionate and unequal; and, therefore, not 
unfrequently he sinks into the puny hero of an 
album. 

We proceed to show the better things of which 
Mr, Cochrane is capable, and which are sufficient 
to prove that the translator of Goethe’s /Zerman 
and Dorothea is something more than the tran- 
scriber of the ideas and language of others. 


strictest 
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TO THE SNOW-DBOP, 
Ere yet stern winter from the lawn does lift 
H's cold white sheet, and ere one warbler sings, 
The hard sod piercing, up the snow-drop springs, 
e short glimpse of sunshine making thrift; 
irst bantling, cradled in the drift. 
All welcome thee, sweet floweret! for thyself 
And as Spring's harbinger ; but, with vile pelf 
Enzross'd, few mark the beauties of the gift. 
All know thy bud immaculate as snow, — 
But few the pencillings delicate of green 









Ww n thy chalice; and still fewer know, 
Phat like affection, sometimes cold in mien 
When coldly met, sweet fragrance thou dost yi ld 


At the fireside, tuough none in the cold field. 
SUMMER. 

Now to the uplands gentle Spring withdraws ; 

And ardent Summer, with a youthful band 

Of sylvan nymphs, by soft Favonins fann’d, 

Comes on reluctant, making frequent pause. 

Attired in robes of gossamer-like gauze, 

Hol ‘ing a snow-white lily in her hand, 

Slowly she comes, with which as with a wand 

The ruffian winds afar she charms or awes. 

Chaplets of roses round her head are wreathed, 

And softest airs by tuneful flutes are breathed. 

Smiling she comes wich all her sylvan charge, 

Graceful and girlish, yet mature the while; 

Like Cleopatra in her gorgeous barge 

Skimming the dreamy waters of the Nile. 





Mona's Isle, and other Poems. 
London: Woodfall and 
John Davies. 

A sHort time ago Mr. Ouseley published a volume of 

poems, which were very favourably noticed by the 


By T. J. Ovsevey. 
Kinder. Shrewsbury : 


| remarks 
especially when he spoke of men of all politics and | 


in corroboration of our remarks, we can only refer our 
readers to the poems themselves. 








Whistle Binkie: a Collection of Songs for the Social 
Circle, is an Edinburgh compilation, which the late 
Alexander Rodger edited. A vast number of con- 
tributions are included, and among the songsters 
are Thom and Ballantine, and many less notable 
names. 
price, and contains autographs of all the authors 
whose productions it includes. 





MODERN CRITICS. 
JEFFREY AND COLERIDGE. 

Essays, by Lord Jeffrey. 
The Miscellaneous works of Samuel Taylor Cole- 

ridge. 
Ovr former paper under this title was on Hallam 
and Hazlitt. Our 
constitute perhaps still better types of our two 
main modern schools of criticism—namely the 
Mechanical and the Impulsive—better because 
in both of them there are other elements blended: 
Jeffrey, much more than Hallam, having the 
Genial playing above the hard surface of his me- 
chanical judgment; and Coleridge, much more 
than Hazlitt having a philosophical basis esta- 
blished below his impulsive eloquence of thought. 

We first saw Lord Jeffrey at a meeting, held 
in Edinburgh, to erect a monument to the me- 


mory of Sir Walter Scott, then recently deceased. | 
After the poor Duke of Buceleuch, who acted | 


as chairman, had delivered a silly speech in a 
hammering-stammering style (one of his best 
sentences was “ As to Scott’s poetry, where was 
there ever anything like that ?”) up rose our elegant, 
refined little Law-Lord, and began in a shrill, 
sharp, yet tremulous tone, to panegyrise the 
memory of his most formidable Scottish rival. His 
were brief and in beautiful taste, 


classes having entered that hall, “as if into the 


| Temple of the Deity,” to perform an act ofecommon 


| had 


and catholic homage to the virtues and genius 
of Sir Walter Scott. We were too distant to see 
his features distinctly, but shall never forget the 
impression made on us by his piercing rapid 
tones, and by the mingled dexterity and dignity 
of the style of his address. 


This was the first and last time of our hearing | 


or seeing Jeffrey. But for years before we 
been familiar with his fascinating ar- 
ticles in the Edinburgh Review—articles which 


|now exert on us only the shadow of their 


original spell. Certainly more graceful and 
lively productions are not to be found in the 
compass of criticism; but in depth, power, width, 
and, above all, truth, they must take, on the whole, 
a secondary rank. 

Lord Jeffrey had, unquestionably, many of the 
elements which unite to form a genuine critic. 


| He had a subtle perception of a certain class of 


intellectual and literary beauties. He had a 


| generous sympathy with many forms of genius. 


He hada keen logic with which to defend his 
views—a lively wit, a fine fancy, and a rapid 


| varied eloquence, with which to expound and il- 


lustrate them. There was about his writing, too, 


}acertain inimitable ease which looked at first 


reviewers, and so well received by the public, that in | 


a few mouths three editions were disposed of. During 
the period which has since intervened, Mr. Ouseley 
appears to have beguiled the scanty leisure time 
which falls to the lot of newspaper editors, in the 
production of the pieees of which the volume now 
before us consists. The longest is Mona’s /s/e, an 
harmonious and agreeable description of the natural 
beauties of the island, interwoven with various 
allusions to the manners, the customs, and the 
traditions peculiar to the spot. 
interest, and contains much to be admired. But in 
the shorter poems, most of which are conversant with 
our domestic affections, Mr. Ouseley’s genius and 
taste are, to our thinking, displayed to greater 
advantage. Many of them are possessed of great 
beauty,—a healthy moral sentiment pervades them 
ail,—and though trifling blemishes are here and there 
discoverable, no one who reads these poems can fail 
to perceive in them the traces of true poetic genius of 
asuperior order, employed for the noblest purpose for 
which it can be used, the inculcation of sound prin- 
ciples of morality, and the maintenance in their 


| him in all his mental efforts. 


It will be read with | 


purity of our best affections. The paper, typography, | 
and entire getting up of the volume, render it pecu- 


like carelessness, but which on closer inspection 
turned out to be the compounded result of high 
culture, much intercourse with the best society, 
and much practice in pubiic speaking. His 


knowledge of law, too, had whetted his natural | 


acuteness to a razor-like sharpness. His learning 
was not, perhaps, massive or profound; but his 
reading had been very extensive, and, retained in 
its entireness, became exceedingly serviceable to 


sessed great versatility, and had been fed with 


very various provision, so that he was equally | 


fitted to grapple with certain kinds of philosophy, 


and to discourse on certain schools of poetry, and | 


was familiar alike with law, literature, metaphy- 
sics, and history. The moral spirit of his wri- 
tings was that of a gentleman and man of the 
world, who was at all times ready to trample on 
meanness, and to resent every injury done to the 
common codes of honour, decency, generosity, and 
external morality. 
Such is, we think, a somewhat comprehensive 
list of the good properties of Jeffrey as a critic. 
sut he laboured not less certainly under various 
important defects, which we proceed now with all 





This republication is at a ruinously low | 


second is on two men who | 


His genius pos- | 


| candour to notice. He was not, in the first place, 


| although a subtle and acute, a profound or com- 
| prehensive thinker. He saw the edges of a 

thought, but not a thought in its length, depth, 
| breadth, and in its relation to any great scheme 
| of principles. Hence, with all his logical fence, 
and clear, rapid induction of particulars, he is 
often a shallow, and seldoma satisfactory thinker. 
Heseemsconstantly, by a tentative process, seeking 
for his theories, seldom coming down upon them 
from the high summit of transcendental views. He 
has very few deep glimpses of truth, and scarcely 
| any aphoristic sentences. His language, rhetoric, 

and fancy, are often felt to be rich; his vein of 

thought seldom if ever—it is diffused in long 
| strata, not concentrated into solid masses. He 
had no nuggets in his mines! Hence he is far 
from being a suggestive writer. Compare him in 
this respect with Burke, with Coleridge, with 
Foster! We are not blaming him for not having 
been one of these men. We are merely thus se- 
verely defining what we think the exact limits, 
| and measuring the proper proportions, of his 
| mind. 

Although possessed of much and _ brilliant 
fancy, he had no high imagination, and therefore 
little true sympathy with it. The critic of the 
first poets must be himself potentially a poet. 
To see the sun implies only eyes; but to sing 
| the sun aright, implies a spark of his fire in the 
singer’s soul. Jeffrey saw Milton, Homer, Dante, 
Shakspere, and the writers of the Bible; but he 
could not sing their glories. Indeed, in reference 
to the first three and the last of these mighty 
poets, he has never, so faras we remember, uttered 
one word, or at least shown any thorough or pro- 
found appreciation of their power. Who quotes 
| his panegyrics on Milton and Dante, if such 
things there be? Where has he spoken of Isaiah, 
David or Job? Shakspere, indeed, he has often 
and gracefully praised; but it is the Myriad- 
minded in undress that he loves, and not as he is 
| bound up to the full pitch of his transcendent 


Romeo, and the Midsummer Nights Dream, than 
as the Shakspere of Macbeth, Lear, and Hamlet; 
| and his remarks, eloquent though they are, show 
no such knowledge of him as is manifested by 
| Hazlitt, Coleridge, and Lamb Almost all the 
| great original poets of his own time he has 
| either underrated or attacked, or passed over 
|in silence. Think of Wordsworth, Southey, 
| Coleridge, Shelley! Many of the best Eng- 
| lish writers of the past are treated with in- 
difference or neglect. Burke he only mentions 
| once or twice. Johnson he sometimes sneers at, 
| and sometimes patronises. To Swift as a writer 
he has done gross injustice. Sir Thomas Browne 
| seems unknown to him. Young of the Night 
Thoughts,Thomson, and Cowper, are all underrated. 
To Jeremy Taylor, indeed, he has given his due 
meed of praise, and to the early English drama- 
tists much more than their due. And who on the 
other hand are his special favourites ? Pope he 
admired for his brilliant wit and polish ; Crabbe 
| for his terseness and truth; Moore for his light 
and airy fancy; Campbell for his classic energy 
| and national spirit; and Byron, not for the awful 
| horn of creative blasphemy and power, which 
rose late on his forehead in Cain, Heaven and 
Earth, and the Vision of Judgment, but for his 
Giaours and Corsairs, and the other clever centos 
of that imitative period of his poetical life. In 
praising these writers he was so far right, but he 
was not right in exalting them above their greater 
contemporaries ; and the fact that he did so simply 
shows that there was in his own mind a certain 
vital imaginative deficiency, disqualifying him 
from criticising the highest specimens of the Art 
| of Poetry. What would we think of a critic on 
|the Fine Arts, who should prefer Flaxman to 
| Angelo, or Reynolds to Raffielle, or Danby to 
| Leonardo da Vinei ? 
In connection with this want of high imagina- 
| tion, there wasin Jeffrey a want of abandonment 
| and enthusiasm ; of false entliusiasm he was in- 
| capable, although he was sometimes deceived by 
it in others. But the genuine child-like ardour 
| which leads a man to clap his hands or to weep 
aloud as he sees some beautiful landscape, or 
| reads some noble passage of poetry or prose, if it 
| ever was in him, was early frozen up by the in- 
| fluences of the society with which he mingled in 
| his early days. We disagree with Thomas Car- 
| lyle in many, and these very momentous, things— 
but we thoroughly agree with him in his judg- 
| ment of the mischief which logic and speculation 
| wrought upon the brains and hearts of the Scot- 
| tish lawyers and literati about the end of last 


genius—he likes him better as the Shakspere of 
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century and the beginning of this. We have 
heard of him saying “ that when in Edinburgh, if 
he had not thought there were some better people | 
somewhere in the world than those he met with | 
there, he would have gone away and hanged him- 
gelf. The best he met were Whig lawyers, and 
they believed in nothing except what they saw !” 
Among this class Jeffrey was reared, and it | 
was no wonder that the wings of his enthusiasm, | 
which were never of eagle breadth, were sadly 
curtailed. Indeed the marvel is, that they were 
not torn away by the roots, and that he has 
indited certain panegyrics on certain favourite 
authors, which remind us of pictured flame—if 
cold, it is at least cold cast, as we see sometimes | 
in frost-work, into the form of fire. 

What a propensity to sneer there was, espe- 
cially in his earlier writings! Stab he could not 
—at least, in the dark. He left that Italian task 
to another and a more malignant spirit, of whom 
THis “world is not worthy,” and who, maugre 
Jeffrey’s kind interference to prevent him, often 
dipped his stiletto in poison—the poison of his 
own fierce passions. But Jeffrey’s sneers were 
nearly as formidable as his coadjutor’s stabs. 
They were so light, and apparently gentle ! 





The sneer was just perceptible on the fasti- | 


dious lip; at a distance it might almost have 
been mistaken for an infant smile; and yet 
how thoroughly it did its work! It was as 
though the shadow of poison could kill. It 
was fortunate that alike good sense and gene- 
rosity taught him in general to reserve his power 
of sarcasm for those whom it might annoy and 
even check in popularity, but could not harm in 
person or in purse. Jeffrey flew at noble game— 
at Scott, and Southey, and Wordsworth. This 
doubtless was done in part from the levity and 


persiflage characteristic of an aspiring Edinburgh | 


youth. Truly does the writer quoted in the last 
paragraph say that there is “a certain age when 
all young men should be clapped into barrels, and 


so kept till they come to years of discretion ”—so | 


intolerable is their conceit and so absurd their 
projects and hopes—especially when to a large 
quantum of impudence and a minimum of true 
enthusiasm they add only that “little learn- 
ing” which is so common and so dangerous a 
thing in this our day. Jeffrey, although rising 


ineffably above the wretched young prigs and | 
pretenders of his own or the present time, was | 


seldom entirely free from the spirit of intellectual 


puppyism. There was a pertness about his general | 


manner of writing. When talking about great 


men he reminded you of a grig, rope-dancing it | 
among the gods. Amazingly clever, adroit, subtle | 
—he always gave you the impression of small- | 


ness ; and you fancied that you saw Wordsworth, 
while still smarting under his arrows, lifting him 


up in his hand, as did Gulliver a Lilliputian, and | 


admiring the finished proportions of his tiny an- 
tagonist. And yet how, with his needle-like 
missiles, did he shed round pain and consterna- 
tion upon the mightiest of the land! How did 
James Montgomery and William Godwin, and 
Coleridge and Lamb, and Southey and Philpotts, 
and a hundred more of mark and likelihood, 
groan like the wounded Cyclops—and how they 
reeled and staggered when they felt themselves 
blinded by weapons which they despised, and 
victimised by an enemy they previously could 
hardly see! It was like Napoleon, with his nut- 
like fist, knocking down the tall marshalls of the 
pire. 


Latterly, indeed, we notice in Jeffrey’s style | 


less of the mannikin and more of the man—less of 
the captious criticaster with microscopic eyes, all 
about him invisible save his venom and his sting— 
and more of the large-minded judge. His paper on 
Byron’s Tragedies is a specimen of his better man- 
ner, being bold and masculine ; and it does not 
seem, like many of his articles, as if it should 
have been written on awatch-paper. In treating 
Warburton, too, he gets up on tiptoe, in sym- | 
pathy with the bulky bishop; nor does he lose 
either his dignity or balance in the effort. But 
his attack on Swift is by far his most powerful 
review. We have demurred already to his esti- 
mate of his talents as a writer. Swift could have 


swallowed a hundred Jeffreys. His power was | 
’| solemn sense of the wholeness and the divinity of 


simple and strong, as one of the energies of 
Nature. 
others could not by the straining and agitation o 


their whole frame. It was a stripped, concentred, 


irresistible force which dwelt in him—fed too by | 
unutterable misery ; and hence his power, and | 


hence his pollution. He was strong, naked, 
coarse, savage, and mud-loving, as one of the 
huge primeval creatures of chaos. Jeffrey’s sense 


| resile, or sent them wounded away. 


He did by the moving of his finger what 
| of its Author. 








of polish, feeling of elegance and propriety, con- 
sciousness of inferiority in most things, and con- 
sciousness of superiority in some, all contributed 
to rouse his ire at Swift; and, unequal as on the 
whole the match was, the clever Scotchman beat 
the monster Paddy. One is reminded of Gulli- 
ver’s contest with some of the gigantic reptiles 
and wasps of Brobdignag. Armed with his 
hanger, that redoubtable traveller made them 
And thus 
the memory of Swift bears Jeffrey’s bright steel- 
mark on it, and shall bear it for ever. 

And yet, although Jeffrey was capable of high 
moral indignation, he appears to have had very 
little religious susceptibility. He was one of 
those who seem never either to have heartily 
hated or heartily loved religion. He had thought 
on the subject ; but only as he had thought on 
the guilt of Mary Queen of Scots—as an inter- 
esting historical puzzle, and not as a question 
deeply affecting his own heart and _ personal 
interests. We find in his writings no sympathy 
with the high heroic faith, the dauntless resist- 
ance, and the long-continued sufferings of the 
religious confessors and Covenanters of his own 
country. He could lay indeed a withering touch 
on their enemies; but them he passed by in 
silence, or acknowledged only by sneers. In this 
respect, however, as well as in his literary tone 
and temper, we notice a decided improvement in 
his latter days. 
the Edinburgh Review applied a dancing-master 
standard to brawny Burns, and would have shorn 
and scented him down to the standard of Edin- 
burgh modish life—in a diary written a little be- 
fore his death, calls him a “glorious being,” and 
wishes he had been contemporary with him, that 
he might have called at his Dumfries hovel, and 
bid him be happy. And he who had sneered 
times and ways without number at Scottish 
Presbyterian religion, actually shed tears when 
he saw the Free Church party leaving the Gene- 
ral Assembly, to cast themselves on the voluntary 
principle ; and said that no country but Scotland 
could have exhibited a spectacle so morally sub- 
lime. In both these respects indeed, latterly, the 
reaction becomes so complete as to be rather 
ludicrous than edifying. Think of how in his 
letters he deals with Dickens ; how he kisses and 
fondles him as a lady does her lap-dog ; how he 
weeps instead of laughing over those miserable 
Christmas tales of bis ; how he seems to believe 
a pug of genius to be a very lion! How different 
had Dickens’s worse productions appeared in the 
-arlier part of his critical career. As to religion, 
his tone becomes that of childish sentimentalism ; 
and, unable to the last to give either to the Bible 
or to the existence of God the homage of a manly 
belief, he can yet shed over them floods of silly 
and senile tears. 

Yet let him have his praise, as one of the 
acutest, most fluent, lively, and on the whole 
amiable, of our modern Scottish celebrities ; al- 
though not as Cockburn calls him in that lamen- 
table life of his, at which the public have scarcely 
yet ceased to laugh—‘“the first of British 
critics!!!” His fame, except in Edinburgh, is 
fast dwindling away ; and although some pas- 
sages in his writings may long be quoted, his 
memory is sure of preservation chiefly from the 
connection of his name with that of the /din- 
burgh Review, and with those powerful but uncer- 
tain influences in literature, politics, philosophy, 
and religion which that review once wielded. 

Coleridge was a man of another order. Indeed, 
we are half tempted to unite with De Quincey in 
calling him the “ largest and most spacious intel- 
lect that has hitherto existed among men.” All 
men, of course, compared with God, are fragments. 
Shakspere himself was, and so was Coleridge. 
But of all men of his time, Goethe not excepted, 
Coleridge approached nearest to our conception of 
a whole ; and it was his own fault principally 
that he did not approach to this as nearly as 
Shakspere. He had, as he boasted of himself, 
“energic reason and a shaping mind.” He had 
imagination, intellect, reason, logic, fancy, and 
a hundred other faculties, all developed in nearly 
equal proportions, and all cultivated to nearly 
the same degree. He had, besides, a high and 


the Universe, and a firm belief in the personality 
Such powers were united with all 
the mechanical gifts of language, musical utter- 
ance, &c. which tend to make them influential 
on the general public, and with a fine bodily con- 


stitution. What then was wanting to this new 
Adam, thus endowed in the prcdigality of 


Heaven ? Only two things—a will and a wife— 


He who in an early number of 


| music and poetry ; 





or, more properly speaking, one—a wife who 
could have become a will to him, and who, with- 
out driving, could have led him to labour, regu- 


larity, and virtue. No such blessing was con- 
ferred on poor Coleridge. His “pensive Sara ” 
failed, without any positive fault on her side, but 
from mere nonadaptation, in managing her gifted 
lord. And thus, left to his own rudderless im- 
pulses, he drifted on in a half-drunken dream, 
till he neared the rocks of ruin; and only at the 
call of Cottle and Southey turned round in time 


| to save a fraction of his intellect, of his character, 


and of his peace. Infinite and eternal regrets 
must hover above the record which tells of the 
history of Coleridge ; the more as he neither 
fully went down, nor fully escaped the Maél- 
strom—in either of which cases his fate had been 
more instructive and even less mysterious than 
it now is. 

Yet we must here emphatically protest against 
Carlyle’s recent attempt to depreciate Coleridge. 
It is altogether unworthy of the author of the 
Life of Schiller ; although infinitely worthy of the 
author of the Model Prisons—that wretched inhu- 
manity, which seemed like Swift’s last ghastly 
grin gone astray, and reappearing on the lip of 
Sartor. Coleridge, it seems, had nothing but 
“ beautiful philosophic moonshine.” Better surely 





| philosophic moonshine than “ philosophic reek.” 


Better try by moonshine to calm or brighten the 
jarring waves of this troubled age than to 
darken them by a mist of jargon, or churn them 
into wilder fury by expletives of blasphemy. 
Coleridge, we admit, did not fully accomplish the 
task he undertook ; but it was a task, and a task 
of the noblest daring—better and nobler certainly 
than the act of lying down in the path of the 
world, and uttering howls of despair and furious 
invectives—invectives and exclamations which 
were endured for a while, for the sake of their 
but which, having outlived 
that poetry and that music, are now very gene- 
rally and justly regarded as the outcries of 
one who, naturally great and true, has been 
partly soured and partly spoiled into something 
we can hardly venture to describe, except that it 
is rabidly hopeless, and hopelessly rabid. Alas, 
alas ! for the Carlyle of 1829, when the article 
on Burns appeared— 


“If thou beest he; but, oh! how fallen, how changed.” 


It is not our purpose to enter on the mare 
magnum of the Coleridgean question as a whole; 
but to speak simply and shortly of him in his 
critical function and faculty. That partook of the 
vast enlargement and varied culture of his mind. 
He atose at a time when criticism had fallen as 
low as poetry. Hayley was then the leading 
poet, and Blair the ruling critic! The Edin- 
burgh Review had not risen, when a dark-haired 
man, “more fat than bard beseems,” with ivory 
forehead, misty eye, boundless appetite for Welsh 
mutton, turnips, and flip, “talking like an angel 
and doing nothing at all,” commenced to talk and 
lecture on poetry all along the Bristol Channel—~ 
in Shropshire and in Shrewsbury, in Manchester 
and in Birmingham ; and so new and striking 
were his views, and so eloquent his language, and 
so native his enthusiasm, that all men’s hearts 
burnt within them as he spoke. LHe “ threw,” 
says Hazlitt, “a great stone into the torpid and 
stagnant waters of criticism.” He set up Shak- 
spere above Pope; he praised Thomson and 
Cowper, as vastly superior to even Addison and 
Goldsmith ; he magnified Collins over Gray ; he 
asserted the immeasurable superiority of Burke 
above all his contemporaries ; he turned attention 
to the ancient ballad poetry of Britain; and he 
pointed his finger toward the great orb of German 
genius which was then rising slowly, and amid 
heavy clouds, over the horizon of the British 
mind. He did more than this: he made his 
audiences for the first time hear poetry read, 
not with the disgusting tricks of such elocution 
as was then and is still taught, but as poets 
should read it, and as lovers of poetry should 
desire it to be read. And the poetry he did read 
was sometimes iis own—the fine fresh incense of 
his young enthusiasm and insight, coloured by 
the hues of heaven as it ascended up on high. 

The effect he produced was greatly increased 
afterwards by the influences of a visit to Germany 
upon his mind and his eloquence. ‘This, instead 
of deadening, simply directed the current of his 
enthusiasm. It made him a wise enthusiast. He 
could now substantiate his statements made at 
first from intuitions by critical principles, which 
were, indeed, just intuitions grown old and esta- 


blished. He had greatly profited by reading 
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| a 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller, and he set himself | a seraph, and “summering high in bliss upon the 


to translate them, in various ways, to his coun- 
trymen. It mattered not though his works did not 
circulate; he circulated himself, and wherever he 
went intellectual virtue went out of him. He 
scattered critical dust—and it was fire-dust— 
along his path; and such men as Lamb and Hazlitt, 
and Southey and De Quincey, and Lloyd, were 
ever ready to collect it, and to make it, and per- 
haps sometimes to call it, their own. For several 
years, in fact, the controversy of criticism 
amounted to a brisk fire between the Edinburgh 
Review, stationary in the metropolis of Scotland, 
and §. T. Coleridge, wandering at his own will 
through merry England, from Lendon to the 
Lakes, and from the Lakes to Bristol or to London 
back again. At the first brush, the Review had 
the advantage ; but ultimately Coleridge, Words- 
worth, and their party talked and wrote its criti- 
cism down—nay, best of all, converted the 
Review to their side, though never fully to them- 
selves. 

It is unfortunate that Coleridge has not con- 
densed his criticism into any distinct system, or 
wrought it out into any series of critical papers. 
Hence we have only fragments, such as are 
scattered through his Friend and Biographia 
Literaria, or found in his Table Talk. From 
these, however, it is very easy to see the leading 
principles on which all his criticism proceeds. 
His two great principles were, first, the differ- 
ence between the Imagination and the Fancy; 
and, secondly, the necessity of an organic unity 
to all the higher works of art. The first of these 
led -him-to the strong distinction he perpetually 
draws between the soi-disant poetry of Pope, 
Addison, and Darwin; and that of Shakspere, 
Milton, and the rest of our great poets, 
former had abundance of fancy; but they had no 
imagination. His inculeation of organic unity in 
works of genius is unquestionably pushed too far— 
so far indeed, that on his principles there are only 
one or two poems, however many poets there may 
be, in the world. But it has done good notwith- 
Standing, in curbing that tendency to fragmen- 
tary and fugitive effort which has beset so many 
poets; and in opening their eyes to what is 
certainly the loftiest and most difficult peak in 
the poetic art. Coleridge, too, has strongly in- 
sisted upon poets studying philosophy as the 
basis of their song—seeking to construct their 


verse and language upon scientific principles, | 


and eonsecrating their gift to the great Giver. 
Were Poets acting on his advice, we should have 
every one of them ready to “give a reason” for 
the inspiration that was in him; and all singing 
harmoniously with the harps of angels around the 
manger at Bethlehem and the empty grave of the 
Risen Redeemer. He has also first truly distin- 
guished the differentia of genius—finding the 
meaning of it in the name—which so closely con- 
nects it with the genial nature and the spontaneous 
powers—a distinction which De Quincey has 
recently borrowed, and illustrated with his usual 
felicity. 

Coleridge’s best criticisms were either oral or 
written on the margins and blank leaves of the 
volumes criticised. We remember as one of the 
finest of those divine deposits a short panegyric on 
Sir Thomas Browne—that Plato with a twist in 
his brains, oddest of humorists, most delicious of 
egotists, most charitable of men—translating the 
universe into 
forcing, in the fantastic devices of the 


feeding his whim with every variety of learning 
and the rarest treasures of wisdom, till it grows 
gigantic and immeasurable; going to bed to the 
tune of “the huntsmen are up in America, and they 
have already passed their first sleep in Persia;” 
and expresses his strange thoughts in a dress of 
language so grotesque yet so gorgeous that you 
cry out with the fool in Shaspere, “ Motley’s the 
only wear,” and fall positively in love with the 
mother-tongue of the “Chimeras.” To this 
original, Coleridge, and after him Hazlitt, have 
done justice, “heaped up, pressed down, shaken 
together, and running over.” 

What a book the “ Collected Criticisms of $ T. 
(alas not Sz. /) Coleridge ” might have been had 
he written a hundred papers like that on 
Browne! Buta completed Coleridge had been 
too noble a product for us as yet—a sop too rich 
for the Cerberus of the Age—“ a thing to dream of, 
not to see.” It is a curious question—* Are such 
tantalising fragments finished in another world ?” 
If so, how interesting the spectacle of a mild- 
tempered Milton—a humble and bending Byron 
—a Shelley on his knees—a Goethe warmed into 


The | 


| hills of God”—a many-sided Southey—a wide- 
minded Wordsworth—a believing Godwin—a 
| healthy and happy Keats—a holy Burns—a Poe 
“elothed and in his right mind”—a Coleridge 
| with the one crevice in his nature filled up, and 
| his self-control made equal to his transcendent 
| genius! Whether thefuture world may show us 
such rounded harmonies as our words have thus 
described we cannot tell; but certainly it is very 
pleasant to conceive of them as possible, and to 


| form idealisms of the future of men, who, on this | 


earth compassed about with infirmities, and even 
betrayed into deep and fatal errors, have yet 
forced their irresistible way into the admiration 
of our intellects, and the pity or love of our 
| hearts. APOLLODORUS. 





Chronicles selected from the Originals of Cartaphilus, 
the Wandering Jew. 
nearly Nineteen Centuries. Now first revealed 
to, and edited by, Davin Horrman, Hon. 
J.U.D. of Gottegen. Series the First. Vol. I. 
London : Bosworth. 

Tue author of this work, who is an American 
jurist of high standing, has undertaken a for- 
midable task. The present volume, which is only 
the first of the first series, consists of 687 large 
octavo pages, closely printed, besides 51 pages of 
preliminary matter, and is to be followed by five 
others, which, if all equally bulky, would give as 
many as 4428 pages for the entire work ! 

The legend of the “ Wandering Jew”—known 
in different countries and at various times under 
the names of Cartaphilus, Ahasuerus, Josephus, 
and Isaac Lakedion—is one of the most interest- 
ing of all those that have descended to us from 
the Middle Ages. His crime, and the punish- 
ment of it, are both thus described for us in the 
Chronicles of Roger of Wendover, who died 
A.D. 1237: “ When, therefore, the Jews were 
dragging Jesus forth, and had reached the door, 
Cartaphilus, then a porter of the hall in Pilate’s 
service, impiously struck the Saviour on his back 
with his hand, and said in mockery, ‘Go faster, 
Jesus, go faster; why dost thou linger?’ And 
Jesus, looking back upon him with a severe coun- 
tenance, said to him, ‘I am going ; and thou wilt 
wait till I return.’ According as our Lord said, 
this Cartaphilus (now called Josephus) is still 
awaiting his return! At the time of our Lord’s 
suffering Cartaphilus was thirty years old; and 
when he attains the age of a hundred years, 
he always returns to the same age as he was at 
that time!” ‘This is the first explicit mention 


the Middle Ages; and purports to be from the 
lips of an Archbishop of Armenia, who was pre- 
sent at a convocation of church dignitaries at 
St. Alban’s in the year 1228, and who averred 
that he was intimately acquainted with him; 
that “the said Josephus had ate at his table in 
Armenia ; and that he had often seen and held 
converse with him.” We may easily conceive 
how such a legend, once launched upon the sea 


| of medizval credulity, would impose upon our 


simple, wonder-loving ancestors. Accordingly 
the apparitions of the Wandering Jew were from 





| 
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one of its quaintest versions; | 
Urn | = 
° “ - : year 1539. 
Burial, a grim smile from the grave itself; | ; 








time to time very frequent. The most remark- 
able is that stated to have occurred, in compara- 
tively recent times, to the renowned necromancer 
and alchemist Cornelius Agrippa, who died in the 
We are sorry not to have room for 
an account of the interview that took place be- 
tween those two wonderful personages. But the 
story is, no doubt, familiar to many of our readers. 
In modern times, the legend in question has 
naturally become the property of writers of 
romance. No one of these, however, whether 
English, French, or German, has succeeded in 
making very much out of so interesting and 
fruitful a subject. The most recent is the ro- 
mance of M. Eugene Sue, “in which, however,” 
as Dr. Hoffman well observes, “ the Jew is per- 
mitted to make no figure—is scarcely at all re- 
cognised as one of the dramatis persone ; and in 
which there is a strange and tedious mélange of 
magnificent descriptions, worthy of any pen, 
blended with much that in manner and style 
would ill suit even a daily journal.” In justifica- 
tion of his own undertaking, the present writer 
observes further :— 

Why, permit me to ask, should the entire story of 
the fated Wanderer be suffered to repose upon a few 
imperfect, scattered, and often idle legends? Why, 
out of such a multum in parvo, and in this point of 
view, such ample and rich materials, should nought 
but wretched dramas be written, to amuse an ignorant 


made of the Wandering Jew by any writer of | 


Embracing a Period of | 


and superstitious crowd? Or, why should even the 
fine conception of the “Curse of Kehama,” or the 
gorgeous romance of “ Salathiel,”—which only traces 
the Jew fictitiously during a few brief years, and in 
contradiction of the entire legend, and, moreover, with 
no adherence to utilities and probabilities, but only in 
the fashion of = Plensing noyel,—be deemed sufficient 
to exhaust our interest 


The subject, as treated by Dr. Hoffman, in- 
volves, if not so much genius, at all events far 
more labour amd researcli than have been be- 
| stowed upon it by any of his predecessors. He 
| has made it the vehicle of an historical account 
| of the most remarkable events that have occurred 
| in the world from a.p. 30 to the present day. 
| This purports to be in the words of either Carta- 
fon himself, or of his friends and correspon- 





dents, and with it we have interwoven the 
personal narrative of the fated Wanderer; the 
whole being accompanied by just and appropriate 
musings, contemplations and speculations, and 
by many valuable notes, confirmatory and illus- 
trative of the historical events. 

The birth of Cartaphilus was accompanied by 
such portentous omens and yisions as might 
naturally be expected to attend the first appear- 
ance of so singular a being in our “breathing 
world.” While yet an infant, his parents, who 
were Ishmaelites, and “ Proselytes of the Gate,” 
both died. The child was educated a Jew, and, 
when grown up, attached himself to the great 
sect of the Sadducees. Looking forward, like 
the rest of his nation, to the coming of Shiloh as 
a great Prince, he was unwilling to recognise him 
in the person of the lowly Jesus, and hence he 
shut. his ears to all the reported accounts of the 
Saviour’s miracles. Avarice soon took posses- 
sion of his whole soul, and he became one of those 
who sold doves and made merchandise within the 
sacred precincts of the Temple. For this he was 
once rebuked by the Saviour in person, and 
finally his tables were overturned by the Messiah 
on his triumphal entry into Jerusalem. A violent 
thirst for revenge now seizes upon him. He 
allies himself with the enemies of Jesus, gains 
admission into the service of Pilate, has interviews 
with Judas, and becomes the prime agent of the 
Sanhedrim in bargaining with him for the 
betrayal of his Master. ‘The trial of Jesus and 
the subsequent events are then reverently told, 
together with the episode of Cartaphilus’s revolt- 
ing crime, and the sentence pronounced upon 
| bim accordingly. From that day he feels himself 
a doomed man. Still he resists all his inward 
convictions, and having been left a rich legacy by 
a maiden aunt, he seeks to drown his reflections 
in gaiety and dissipation. In a.p. 64, when the 
third book of his Chronicles commences, he 
appears as the friend and favourite of Nero, and 
gives some truthful descriptions of the revolting 
cruelties of that hateful monster, as well as of the 
manners and habits of the Roman people in that 
age. He also studies the works of the most dis- 
tinguished Greek and Roman writers, and suc- 
ceeds in engrafting a large amount of heathen 
philosophy upon his Sadducean Judaism. After 
the death of Nero he returns to Jerusalem, before 
which the armies of Vespasian and ‘Titus were 
then encamped. He witnesses many of the 
horrid scenes within the walls, and his patriotic 
feelings are roused on behalf of his poor country- 
men. Admitted to the camp of Vespasian, he 
has interviews with that general, and likewise 
with Flavius Josephus, whom he endeavours in 
vain to win back to the patriotic cause. The 
various events connected with the siege and 
destruction of Jerusalem are next well described, 
though not in one continuous narrative, and pur- 
porting to have been written by various hands. 
From Jerusalem to Pella, and thence to Edessa, 
where he spent much time with some dear friends, 
one of whom, the fair Rebecca, he had loved to 
distraction in the days of his youth; from Edessa 
to Nicephorium, and afterwards to Palmyra, 
Pestum, and Pompeii—such were some of the 
early wanderings of the ill-fated Cartaphilus. When 
the voleanic eruption, which destroyed the last- 
named city, took place, Cartaphilus was buried 





| 








in its ruins, and here he continued for nearly six 
years, sunk “quite fifteen cubits beneath the 
ashy showers of Vesuvius,” during all which time, 
however, he still retained a dreamy conscious- 
ness of existence. 


How I eventually escaped (he says) from my earthy 
stronghold, and emerged once more to hail the 
blessed light of heaven, and to inspire its balmy air, 
with a more freshened spirit than when I entered 
Pompeii’s walls, need not be told further than that 
some plunderers came and sedulously dug over the 
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very spot beneath where I lay; but, having searched | sidered, the order, the harmony, the unity of | 


in vain, after removing much of the earth above me, 
they left my body almost visible! As night ap- 


proached, the moisture and the rush of fresh and vital | 


air into my lungs, so long a stranger to it, gave me 
an awakening sensation, and soon a consciousness of 
a returning power of locomotion. The blood now 
began to course rapidly through my veins; and, sud- 
denly rousing myself, as with a convulsive struggle, 
I bounded upon my feet into the open air, where all 


around was silence and the darkness of a moonless | 


night. My usual vision was instantly restored ; and 
early did I experience a longing for food! Vesuvius, 
as ygual, had a few small streams of burning lava 
down its sides; and by this was given me the direc- 
tion I would go. So that, before the dawn of day, 
Carfaphilus was again among the living and suitably 


clad, at the Otiosa Neapolis, where, after nourishing | 


the outer man during some days, he procured a small 
vehicle, and hastened on to his beloved abode at 
Pestum, after an absence of just six years, less ten 
days. 

This is almost the only supernatural event 
recorded in the volume before us, as connected 
with the life of Cartaphilus, if we except his 


miraculous transformations from age to youth, | 


which ‘took place every hundred years. 
The first of these happened a.p. 103. We have 


not space to tell of the process and circumstances | 


of this extraordinary event. The result, he tells 


as follows: 


Heayen itself, as if in purposed contrast with the 
so recent Hades that had environed me, now seemed 
within my view and reach, and, in the ecstacy of 
that delightful moment, I leaped involuntarily from 
my couch, on Nisan’s fifteenth day, and stood firmly 
upon my feet, in the presence of my former, but now 
greatly minished and recumbent body—a young man, 
of precisely the same form and stature, and seemingly 
of the same age, I was when, at the Valley Gate, 
those astounding words were uttered by Him, who so 
soon after was Calvary’s victim. 

It is not our intention to follow Cartaphilus in 
his subsequent wanderings, as recorded in this 
volume, down to a.p. 203. 
mark that, wherever he goes, he gives an accu- 


rate and interesting description of the country | 


or city he visits, and of the manners and customs 
of the inhabitants. ‘The condition of the Chris- 
tians and their several and various persecutions 
are also well described. The same may be said 
of his account of the Jews after the fall of Jera- 
salem, which is principally conveyed in the nar- 
fative of a certain Rabbi Isaac, a friend of the 
Wanderer. Others of his friends are Christians, 


whose narratives and letters are also pressed | 


into the service of the chronicler. In process of 
time he becomes himself a Christian; but he 
still bears about with him his curse; and, as he 
sees his friends, one after the other, dropping 
into the grave, he sighs to be with them, and at 
rest. But no! On he must go, and still on, 
until the consummation of all things! 


And here we must take our leave of the 
Wandering Jew of Dr. Hoffman, which we have 
no hesitation, upon the whole, in characterising 
as a highly interesting and instructive perform- 
ance. Without much of either imagination or 
fancy, it frequently displays originality and 
vigour of thought, and the descriptions it con- 
tains are often picturesque. We dare not say 
that the writer is never tedious. Neither can we 
commend his work much on the score of style, 
since it reads, for the most part, like a transla- 
tion from some foreign language, instead of an 
original English composition. 





The Million-peopled City; or One-half of the 
People of London made known to the other Half. 
By Jouxn Garwoop, M.A. London: 
theim and Macintosh. 

Tue author might have written “the Million- 

sided City ;” for is it not a grand social poly- 

hedrofi—a conglomerate with facets innumerable, 
some bright and sparkling, some dull, and some 
dark and opaque—the latter the most numerous ? 

London is more than a city; it is a kingdom 

comprising cities and nations, Poplar bears no 

resemblance to Chelsea; nor Rotherhithe to Wal- 
worth or Kennington, Brompton and Belgravia 
are neighbours, and yet the one knows not the 
other. Celt and Saxon hardly differ so widely as 

Wapping and Westminster. The east and west 

of London differ in tastes, habits, amusements, 

sympathies, antipathies, and language. But 

London is thas far a kingdom that all these dis- 

similar elements obey a single control. It may 

be a mighty maze; but certainly it is not with- 
out a plan. 





Most surprising, when duly con- | 


We shall only re- | 


Wer- | 


| action that prevail in a city numbering a popu- 
lation far exceeding many continental kingdoms; 
and this in spite of the vice, and crime, and 
ignorance which abound within it. One quarter 
rarely rebels against another; or one class against 
|another. The chartist rising broke no one’s 
slumbers; the cab-strike annoyed only the gouty 
and the bagmen. The refractory are soon 
made aware, without seeing the bayonets of a 
standing army, that the conjoint London popu- 
lation “will stand no nonsense;” and Jack Cade 
and company in consequence slink home quietly 
| to bed. 

Mr. Garwood himself happily observes that 
“no pretensions are made to literary merit in the 
present volume,” which, we observe, is a mere 
compilation, or rather string of extracts, from 
| Household Words, London Labour and London 
Poor, police reports, reports of City Missionaries, 
and the like. But the extracts are well classified, 
and may be read with some interest by those 
| even who have read them before. The present 
collection is limited to five classes in the Mi/lion- 
peopled City—criminal London juveniles, or the 
| Ragged School class; Greenwich and Chelsea 


} 

| man; and, lastly, those mauvais enfants, the Irish 
| of London. If the author “ meet with encourage- 
ment from an indulgent public,’ he does not 
mean to stop here. In this case we are promised 
an introduction to some twenty other classes,— 
“the pauper; the lodging-house class ; the 
foreigner; the Jew; the police; the river and 
maritime classes ; the Spitalfields weaver,” &c. 

| Farther,—and prepare, oh, ye gentlemen, who 
handle so deftly pica and long-primer, and who 


| Mr. Garwood’s book !—*“ the printer” is to be 
considered, “in connexion with the present state 
of the London press,” just after “the publicans 
of London, in connexion with the important 
subject of metropolitan drunkenness ;” and there 
the poor follower of the gentle eraft will be 
shown up—“the shoemaker in connexion with 
the infidelity of London.” Now, this is too bad. 
If ‘one half the people of London” are to be 
“made known to the other half,” the reciprocity 
should not-be all on one side. 


and incomings of Belgravia—of those who fare 
sumptuously every day; who ride in coaches, 
and wear soft raiment; of those who neither toil 
nor spin, nor gather into garners. Coster- 
mongers are low fellows, sing low songs, read 
| low books, and indulge in low conversation. 
| They have, in addition, low ideas of a Deity. 
| Our West-end specimen of the genus homo is not 
| a low fellow; but we should like to know if the 
| songs he sings or listens to have the most elevat- 
ting tendency, are of the highest—we leave out 
| 
| 


the poetical—moral worth; whether his conver- | 


sation is always of the apostolic order, “with 
grace, seasoned with salt;” and whether his 
notions of Deity are always exalted and practical 
in their tendency. It is fair that we should have 
the clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, the 
author, the artist, the respectable West-end 
tradesman, and all who are regarded as being 
above the level of “‘the publican,” “the printer,” 
“the shoemaker,” and similar sinners, considered 
in connexion with the sin or virtue, dishonesty or 


ledge, spurious taste or good taste, trickery or 
fair-dealing of London. If there is a foul side 
of the picture shown to the pure, let there be a 
fair side of the picture shown to the impure, 
“that they, seeing our good works,” may turn out 
respectable paupers, lodging-house-keepers, cos- 
termongers, publicans, printers, and shoemakers, 
glorifying a “ Father in Heaven.” 

We commend all earnest exertion to reclaim 





moral and physical condition of the masses. To 


must be made known to those best able to assist 
them. But it is possible to pursue this analysis 
of society too minutely, to carry it too far, even 
to a point where the disjecta membra are so redo- 
lent of corruption that humanity retreats hold 
ing its nose. 








wood, whether he should not remain satisfied 
with the extent to which he has already carried 
his subject, be the success of his book what it 
may. We repeat that it may be read with inte- 
rest; but, on a subject of this sort, especially 


pensioners; the London cab-driver, so recently a | 
| popular character; his brother Jehu, the omnibus | 


have even contributed to the manufacture of 


We should like, | 
for instance, to know something of the outgoings | 


honesty, quackery or science, ignorance or know- | 


the lost, to raise the fallen, and to elevate the | 


effect this, among other things, their condition | 


| shin, Mae fe ‘emniiel Tatune 
We would very humbly put it to Mr. Gar- | the New York Crystal Palace. 


with the amount of information already before | 


the public, we cannot help thinking of the 
advice given by Sancho Panza. 





A Seconp Edition, much enlarged and improved, 
and embellished with numerous engravings, of Mr. C. 
RoGcrer’s Week at the Bridge of Allan has just been 
published by Messrs. Black. It minutely describes 
six excursions into the best scenery of Scotland. It 
is quite a travellers’ handbook. The Seventh Head ; 
or, Louis Napoleon Foreshadowed by Prophecy, is a 
| most extraordinary pamphlet. Its argument is, 
that Louis Napoleon is Emperor of the French in 
compliance with divine prophecy; that by the same 
holy ordinance is he the destined instrument of 
the destruction of the Roman and Ottoman em- 
pires, and the downfall of the Papacy; and that 
he will help greatly toward the final triumph 
| of Protestantism. A few Things worth knowing 
about the heretofore unexplored Country of Theopols 
(Hope and Co.), is an allegorical history. The 
| writer imagines a journey to some unknown city, 
| which he calls Theopolis. He finds therein a purer 
church, a purer government, a more honest and 
happy people, than he left at home; and his deserip- 
tion of Theopolis is suggestive, by contrast, of reforms 
and improvements he would introduce here. Much 
stress is laid on the system of Church preferment ; 
in Theopolis each curate being ‘ certain, in the course 
of time, to ol cain a benefice,” the benetices being ‘ the 
property of the whole church,” and not of individual 
holders. Church and State Reformers may obtain 
valuable hints from this allegory. Yankee Humour 
| and Uncle Sam’s Fun is a collection, in a cheap form, 
of Americanisms and American stories. They are 
wild and laughable enough, though rather marred by 
the perversity of the English editor, who was the 
| originals by telling the stories himself. He has also 
added an absurd introduction, in which he gravely 
remarks, “It is not long that America has asserted 
a literature sutliciently distinct to be deserving the 
title of nattonak” Age of platitudes! Why how 
long has America herself been a nation ?——F reside 
Politics; or Hints ubout Home, by F. R. Youne, are 
practical, sensible, and evidently the result of expe- 
rience. Early training is pointed to as the key of 
life’s happiness. Parents may profit by the 
‘“* Hints” herein contained. Mr. Grorce BARTH 
has published a fourth edition of his pamphlet, 














The Principle of Health transferable: (Bailliere.) 
It is, in fact, a. brief but popular argument 
for mesmerism, and is supported by a host. of 


” 


mesmeric ‘“‘cures;” the circumstances attending 
which are told in the accepted form. The Gymnas- 
tic Free Exercises of P. H. Ling, arranged by Il. Roth- 
stein. Translated, with additions, by M. Rorn, M.D, 
London: Groombridge and Sons. Dr. Roth is the 
medical officer of the institution for the treatment of 
deformities, and his experience has taught him the 
etlicacy of the Ling system of gymnastic exercises in 
the cure of deformities aud the prevention of ill- 
growth. Scientific gymnastic instruction Dr. Roth 
believes should be introduced into every training- 
school, that schoolmasters and schoolmistresses might 
in turn impart a knowledge and the practice of them 
to their pupils. It would, he says, be efficacious in 
| the prevention of disease, and the promotion of manly 
growth, and would largely administer to the physical 
well-being of the community. The excellence of the 
Ling system consists in its compliance with anatomi- 
cal and physiological laws, and its non-adoption of 
instruments and mechanical aids. Unlike Callis- 
thenics generally, it is perfectly natural; and it has 
|found favour in the national schools of France, 
Sweden, Russia, and Prussia. We believe Dr. Roth’s 
desire for the increase of gymnastic schools, and for 
the introduction of gymnastic exercises to our own 
schools, is alike benevolent and philanthropic. That 
England now is physically more degenerate than the 
England of a century ago there cannot be a doubt. 
| Its mind has grown faster than its body, and may- 
hap the expansion of the one has helped to dwarf the 
other. Dr. Roth’s handbook will have done service 
if it succeed in arousing attention to a growing defect 
—the slighting of manly exercises—and in making 
the next generation Jess ricketty and consumptive 
than the present one. The Ling system which he 
advocates is perfectly simple, and he assures us that 
wherever it has been tried it has been found ver 
effective. His directions are complete, and his wor 

| is illustrated by numerous posture figures. 








PERIODICALS AND SERIALS. 


The Portrait Gallery has reached its twentieth 
number, and contains seven portraits of the worthies 
of all times and countries. 

Just now the most attractive publication will be a 


| work issued in America and in this country, present- 


ing a complete illustrated catalogue of the contents of 
We recognise a great 
number of them as having been among the attrac- 
tions of our own Exhibition. It seems, indeed, as if 
the very woodcuts had been borrowed from our Art 
Journal, save a few here and there. Is it so? Is 
this Exhibition to be a repetition of ours? At all 
events, this illustrated account of it will enable us to 
make a comparison. 








THE CRITIC, 











FOR 


THE CRITIC ABROAD. 
Nor national or partial, but purely narrative and 
elucidative of fact, is M. César Famin’s History of 
the Rivalry and Protectorate of the Christian 
Churches in the East (“ Histoire de la Rivalité,” 
&c.)—a readable cuntribution to the knowledge 


of a controversy on the settlement of which the | 


peace of Europe depends. For the dispute as to 
the “ Holy Places,”—how and in what propor- 
tions they shall be entrusted to the guardianship 


of religionists belonging to the Greek and Latin | 


communions respectively—is “the feature,” as 
Lord Castlereagh used to say, on which “hinges” 
that Eastern question, which more and more 
pressingly every year requires a wise solution, 
and the noble difficulties of which no English 
statesman seems to have courage and grasp 
enough to face and to handle. The establishment 
of an Anglican bishopric of Jerusalem, and a 
few fine phrases in Parliament about the “inte- 
grity and independence of our ancient Ottoman 
Ally,” are but poor instalments of the debt due 
by England to these fine regions, which she has 
quite as good a right to conquer, to civilise, and 
to cultivate, as can be put forth by the Czar of 
all the Russias in the name of a miserable super- 
stition styled by him “ the orthodox faith,” and 
to defend and propagate which he invokes “the 
arm of Almighty God.” To judge from the 
silence of our jeading politicians and from the 
tone of our leading journal, it would appear that 
it is deemed advisable for us to withdraw from 
the arena in which some of the fairest countries 
of the world are offered as a prize to the victor, 
while France is to be left single-handed to main- 
tain the rights and duties of western civilised 
Europe in the East, and, so to express them, as if 
they were identical with the claims of some 
wretched Syrian Papists to the possession of 
some sanctuaries of very questionable authenti- 
city. 
controversy, M. Famin’s book shows instructively 
and conclusively what will be the solution of the 
Eastern question, and that the claims of Western 


Europe, left to be symbolised by those of a hand- | 


ful of Syrian Papists, will go to the wall when 


opposed by the powerful pertinacity of the Czar. | 
Beginning with an account of the earliest diplo- | 


matic relations between Christendom and the 


Great Turk, M. Famin proceeds to explain the | 


origin and nature of the various “ capitulations ” 


concluded by him with Christian powers, and | 
then gives a very curious catalogue raisonné of the | 


Holy Places occupied by the Catholics in 1757. 


Of these the most iuportant have since been, by | 


trickery on the part of the Greeks and by negli- 


gence on the part of the French, removed from | 
the guardianship of the Latin Christians; and | 
indeed M. Famin’s book is nothing more than a | 
of the same theme, the stealthy | 


development 
aggrandisement of the religionists protected by 
Russia, and the decaying influence and dwindling 
privileges of those protected by France. 
will English statesmen awake from their torpor, 
and play in Western Asia with forethought and 
systematic consciousness the part which circum- 
stances and destiny seem to have forced upon 
their countrymen in Hindostan? 


Except in the way of reprobation or ridicule, | 


the first French revolution is a subject now 
generally tabooed by French littérate urs ; 
the honourable exception of the historian Michelet, 


who has been celebrating in the Revue de Paris | 


the heroism, or heroineism, of Charlotte Corday, 
and the death of Terrorist Danton. It is to the 
old despotic times, with their Louis the Four- 
teenths, their Richelieus 


régime turn for topics; and their laudations of the 
despotisms of long-ago are a tacit homage to the 
despotism of to-day. Especially does the gran- 
deur of Richelieu’s character and achievement 
recommend him as a subject for the pen; and 


within the last year or so we have had to chronicle | 


the appearance of some half-dozen of dramas in 
which Richelieu played a prominent part, and of 
nearly as many new historical treatises illustra- 
tive of the Grand Monarque. 


@ contrast to the assiduous labours of our Record 
Commission to reduce the price of waste-paper 
for the butter-shops!) has just been added, under 


If this is to be the upshot of the present | 


When | 


with | 


and their Mazarins, | 
that the French historical writers of the new | 


To the great collec- | 
tion, slowly issuing from the press, of unpublished | 
documents respecting the history of France (what | 
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| the editorship of M. Avenel, a first volume of the 
| Letters, Dispatches, and State Papers of the 
| Cardinal de Richelien (“ Lettres, Instructions 
| Diplomatiques,” &c.), which promises, in the 
| course of time, to prove a very valuable work to the 
| student of those eventful times. It was in 1605 
| that Richelieu, a youth of nineteen, became a 
| bishop. In 1616 he was appointed member of the 
| council, as state-secretary (who in those days was 
| really a secretary) for war and foreign affairs, 
| under the Maréchal d’Ancre. Dismissed and 
| disgraced soon afterwards, it was not till 1624 


till his death in 1642, and as real King of France 
forming a link between the glorious reigns of 
Henri Quatre and Louis XIV. The volume 
published by Avenel comprises the obscurer 
period of his career from the year 1608 to its 
great epoch, 1624, and contains, alas! nothing but 
formal documents of state, throwing no light upon 
the personal and private life of the great Cardinal. 
One curious fact, however, discovered by M. 
Avenel, is worth mentioning. It is that all the 
letters signed by Richelieu are his own compo- 
sition, were dictated by himself, so that the 
present collection does not, like the similar one 
of Henry IV.’s letters, contain many documents 
merely signed, but not composed, by the illus- 
trious personage under whose name they are 
| given to the world. 

What reader of Don Quixote forgets the impu- 
| dent Arragonese, Avellaneda, who, when Cer- 


vantes lingered a little over the continuation of | 


his immortal fiction, brought out a second part, 
and thereby stimulated Miguel himself to get on 
with the genuine sequel, in which he so often be- 
labours the impostor? Everybody now, from 
| Nero to Richard Crookback, finds a “ rehabili- 
tator;” and Avellaneda has found one too—in a 
certain ingenious Frenchman, M. Germond de 
Lavigne, who has published a translation of the 
apocryphal second part, and stoutly maintains 
that it, especially in its delineation of Sancho, is 
infinitely superior to Cervantes’s own! Charles 
Lamb, it will be remembered, thought little of 
| the latter; and some lover of letters should 
| write a notice of Avellaneda’s work for a publica- 
tion like the new Retrospective Review. Another 
| ingenious Frenchman, M. Henri de Bernier, has 
fired off as his dramatic proof-shot a play, “ in 
| five acts and in verse,” with Dante and Beatrice 
for its title and its theme. Florentine politics, 
love, and literary ambition are mixed up and 
| poured forth in French classic verse—Dante, 


| preliminary sketch of his Divina Commedia. What 
is there that ingenious young Frenchmen will not 
attempt ? 

On the 18th of August, the French Academy 
held its annual meeting, M. Villemain, the per- 
| petual Secretary, characterising, in a long oration, 
| the merits of the various literary works to which 
the prizes of the year were decreed. Among 
| these we observe the names of several which, from 
time to time, we have brought before the notice 
of our readers—such as Thierry’s /ssay on the 
History, Formation, and Progré SS of the Tiers Etat; 
Weiss’s History of Protestant French . Refugees; 
Garnier’s Treatise on the Faculties of the Mind, 
&e., &e. 
the fragments of Menander, was divided between 
| two successful competitors—one of them, M. Guil- 
laume Guizot, a young law-student, and son to 
| the Guizot. Fancy the touching allusions which 
M. Villemain made to this incident and fact, and 
how profoundly moved was the susceptible audi- 
tory! By the way, our contemporary the 


the malignant inaccuracy usually displayed by it 


in all matters relating to contemporary France— | 
“ A notable feature of the meeting was a clever | 


and spirited harangue by M. Villemain, full of 
political allusions. Of course this speech is sup- 
pressed in the French journals.” “Of course” 
this statement is false, and a report of the speech 
in extenso will be found in the Journal des Deébats, 
a newspaper which is certainly not published in 
a corner. 

A trifling but rather striking little incident in 
the universal movement for the emancipation ofthe 
Jewsis the recent republication at Leipsic of Mira- 
beau’s pamphlet on Moses Mendelssohn and Jewish 
| Political Reform, (“Sur Moses Mendelssohn,” &c.) 


LITERATURE. 


that he became chief minister, remaining such | 


among other things, treating the audience to a | 


The classical prize, for the best essay on | 


Atheneum, in noticing the event, remarks—with | 








| Some years before the memorable outbreak which 
| was to make Mirabeau for ever famous, the great 
| Frenchman—then as usual struggling with poverty, 
and, what is worse than obscurity, ill-fame—re- 
paired to Germany, partly, as he himself declared, 
to make the acquaintance of one “‘ M. de Got,” the 
author of a novel called The Sorrows of Werther, 
which had excited some attention in France; 
partly to study that singular phenomenon the 
Prussian monarchy and its great Frederick, in 
which and whom the quick, sure eye of Mira- 
beau saw great things accomplished and to come. 
Among the literary fruits of his residence at 
| Berlin was the pamphlet now republished, the 
political part of which is a mere translation from 
the well-known work of Dohm; while the essay 
on Mendelssohn is Mirabeau’s own, and testifies, 
as all his life testifies, to his ready appreciation 
of excellence:—it is not known, by the way, 
that it was Mirabeau who discovered, unearthed, 
and recommended to patronage that fine mathe- 
matician, Lagrange. In a sort of exordial 
address to his countrymen, Mirabeau (long be- 
fore Madame de Stael and her Allemagne) urges 
them to a study of foreign languages and litera- 
ture, to forego their spiritual isolation, not to 
trust to conversation for their knowledge of 
foreign thought, and, in short, gives them the 
| lesson which the French have since certainly 
acted on. Yet this paper on Mendelssohn itself 
(aninconsistency frequent enough with Mirabeau) 
betrays the absence of any direct knowledge of 
his writings, and is evidently gleaned from con- 
| versations with their acquaintances at Berlin— 
a peculiarity, however, which gives it a charm of 
its own. How curious, after so many years of 
revolutionism, that the German Jews should be 
pretty much where they were, and falling back 
upon so old a hero as Moses Mendelssohn, and so 
old an advocate as Mirabeau! 

From Mirabeau, it is an easy transition to the 
Jacobin-club, Zinkeisen’s history of which, pub- 
lished last year, and executed with German 
fidelity and industry, we introduced at the time 
to our readers. ‘The second and concluding 
volume has just appeared; and carries down the 
tragi-comical story to the extinction of the club 
and the conversion of the space on which its 
awful hall once stood into a market for poultry 
| and vegetables :—WSic transit gloria mundi! Zink- 
eisen relates an interesting anecdote of his stay 
in Paris in 1840, when he was taken by Buchon 
to see a Jacobiness, who still survived to show to 
a degenerate female generation how looked, in 
extreme old age, a tricoteuse of Robespierre’s, an 
| antique fury of the guillotine. It was early in 
| the morning when the German inquirer and his 
Parisian friend entered a little coffee-house in 
| the quarter near the Abbaye, itself a memorable 
| locality in the Revolution. They sat down at 
| one of the little tables, and presently the ancient 
| dame arrived, with a withered wrinkled face, 
from which beamed, however, some rays of the 
old fire, and, taking a chair near them, called for 
| her frugal breakfast. It was not difficult to get 
her to talk about the old times, though her con- 
versation was rather fragmentary, and consisted 
chiefly of such ejaculations as the following :— 
“Ah! le divin Marat! Vincorrupiible Robes- 
pierre! Vinfame Cabarus! Ils Vont assassiné, 
ces gueux de Thermidoriens!” She came, it 
seemed, every morning to that café, and it was 
| not known where she lived. By this time, no 
doubt, she has gone to join her “ divin Marat!” 

Among recent German publications of minor 
note, but which connect themselves with great 
names, is: (oethe’s and Schiller’s Ballads and 
Romances explained (“ G.’s und S.’s Balladen,” &c.) 
by the same Herr Saupe, on whose similar treat- 
|ment of the two great poets’ “Xenien” we 
| formerly bestowed a commendation which the 
| present work equally deserves. Another is a 
| lecture by ‘Doctor Delius of Bonn (London : 
| Marcus): On the English Stage in the Time of 
| Shakspere (“Uber das Englische Theaterwesen 
zu Shakspere’s Zeit”) a very succinct and lucid 
sketch of the origin and development of our 
theatre, with a special reference to its technical 
and external arrangements. To German scholar- 
ship and industry, too, we are to owe a work in 
the very different department of philology—a 
new Sanskrit Dictionary (“ Sanskrit Wérterbuch ”) 
published by the Imperial Society of Sciences at 
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St. Petersburgh, edited by Otto Bohtlingk and 
Rudolph Roth, and of which a first “ Lieferung” 
of 160 quarto pages has made its appearance. 


By a comparison of the portion already published | 


with the corresponding section of our Wilson’s 
Sanscrit Dictionary, the Russo-German one will 


| 


occupy, it seems, at least treble the space of its | 


English rival. The meanings have been very 
carefully attended to, being ranged in genetle 
sequence, and when completed the work will be 
by far the best of its kind. 

A sort of literary link between Germany and 
the United States of America is formed by the 
lady, writing alternately (and equally well) in 
German and in English, who adopts the pseudo- 
nym of Talvj—the wife of Dr. Robinson, the 
well-known author of Biblic al Researches in Pales- 
tine, and daughter to the equally well-known 
German Professor Jacob. Mrs. Dr. Robinson’s 
new novel of The Emigrants (“Die Ausgewan- 
derten”) is announced at New York in an Eng- 
lish (or at least an American-English) translation, 
and will meet with the suecess, we hope, which 
the gifted authoress deserves. Another new novel 
is also announced from the pen of Miss Warner, 
the authoress of Queechy, &c. &e. ; and The Homes 
of American Statesmen is soon to appear, by 
way of pendant to the recent Homes of American 
Authors, concerning which a critic in the Revue 
des deux Mondes has taken oceasion to express his 
joy that our Transatlantic brethren of the pen are 
so very well lodged. A new number of the same 
Review contains a continuation of the articles, 
formerly alluded to, on “The Press in the Nine- 
teenth Century,” from the clever pen of M. 
Cucheval-Clarigny, who has now come to “ The 
Press in the United States,” and treats of its 
history, from the first years of the eighteenth 
century to the declaration of Independence, in a 
paper which skilfully and pleasantly handles an 
obscure and seemingly intractable subject. 

M. Leonce de Lavergne has suspended in the 
Revue his excellent papers on “ English Agricul- 
ture” to intercalate a description of the Royal 
Agricultural Society’s recent annual meeting at 
Gloucester, from which we take a passage des- 
criptive of the sentiments excited in our French 
visitor by the tone of contentment in which 
most of the speeches were couched :— 

Very different from the French, who are always 
complaining, the English are not fond of complaining: 
they never complain long. Accustomed from time 
immemorial to depend upon themselves, they are ill at 
ease in opposition. Their system of government ap- 
pearing to them to be the best that exists, whoever is 
conclusively condemned by the majority must be in 
the wrong, and, a free career being open to every indi- 
vidual effort, whoever does not get on must be a goose. 
They aim at success, therefore, as much from self- 
love as from self-interest; and the more of obstacles 
they encounter, the more desirous are they to sur- 
mount them. After the repeal of the Corn-laws, 
there occurred a moment of almost universal discou- 
ragement among the agriculturists. As long as it 
was thought possible to reverse that repeal, a great 
cry was kept up; but as soon as the impossibility of 
such a step was seen, each man adjusted himself to 
his position, and by degrees the natural optimism has 
returned. Now, you even meet with a number of 
people who tell you that the Corn-laws inflicted the 
greatest injury on the agriculture of the nation, and 
that its true progress will date from their repeal—a 
iece of great exaggeration, no doubt; but with a 
asis of truth, especially as respects the fucure. 

Here are a few more descriptive - reflective 
touches: 

The dinner consisted of cold meat, with a pint of 
sherry. All went off with the perfect order natural 
to the English. No one touched the plates before 
him till the president (?) pronounced the brief Eng- 
lish benedicite, which is the signal for falling-to. No 
one continued his meal after the few words of thanks- 
giving. In my corner—I admired these religious 
customs, universally respected, that patience of such 
a crowd, with attendance necessarily scanty—and, 
above all, that general air of good-humour on the 
honest farmer-faces. The moment for the toasts had 
arrived. The president began by proposing, in the 
midst of a profound silence, the national toast of 
“The Queen.” The whole assembly, on its feet, replied 
with the traditional enthusiasm, and with the ten sal- 
vos of hurrahs requisite in such a case. Many times 
already had I assisted at the accomplishment of this 


Ls . ~ - . a. 2 
form, indispensable at every English union ; and it is | 


never without emotion that I behold this great people 
proudly reiterating this act of respect and love for 
the impersonation of the national majesty. 
every Englishman, the name of the Queen represents 
the totality of that political organisation which con- 
stitutes at once the power of the country and the 
liberty of each of its citizens; and certainly this 


For | 


lend on Friday, the 4th ult. It 


which owes all its prosperity to the constitutional 
government, whose history is identical with that of 
the House of Hanover. 


A very fair-spoken gentleman! 





FRANCE. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE FEUILLETONS. 
Wirt respect to the romans de Ste uilleton we have 
to record that Eugéne Sue’s tiresome Fernand 
Duplessis, ou les Memoires dun Mari, came to an 
has not been 
hitherto followed by any long story in the Presse; 
not even, indeed, by a short one, with the ex- 
ception of a little social sketch in two numbers, 
called Parrain et Marraine, and signed in this 
romantic style: Une Femme sans nom qui s’appe Lhe 
ANTOINETTE. Surely this cannot be a new name 
for Madame de Girardin! There was a good deal 
of her swallow-like wheeling over the surface of 
the social stream, and snapping at the foolish 
flies that thrust themselves to the sunshine. We 
must keep an eye to this nameless lady who calls 
herself Antoinette. ‘The idyllic school of romance 
has been put into vogue by Georges Sand, and 
novelists are like sheep in the fidelity with which 
they follow their leaders. M. E. Frank occupies 
the feuilleton of the Patrie with a pleasing little 
tale in this style, called Suzanne. The name is 
unfortunate; for it may serve to remind the 
students of a more banal literature of a less inno- 
cent performance. 

M. Saintine continues his sparkling and amusing 
historical study, La Chronique des Trois Reines, 
from which we extracted in our last from the 
division relating to Marie of England. The 
following digression upon “ Oaths” seems worthy 
of citation :— 





In the fifteenth century every noble had his oath, 
his solemne 7 as well as his blazon and 
device ; each had his own, and was desirous of having 
a bran new one, a good oath that had never yet been 
used. They used to invent them themselves; and 
some were so dreadful that one feels inclined to stop 
one’s ears at merely reading them. This wicked 
custom dated from great antiquity. In vain did 
Philip Augustus, Louis XI., Philip of Valois, and 
their successors, promulgate the most severe edicts 
against blasphemers: penance, the whip, 
pierced with red-hot iron, lips cut off by the exe- 
cutioner, all were tried without effect. Blasphemy 
had passed into the blood of the people, as into that 
of the great. Longinus, in his treatise upon the 
Sublime, says that to understand the use of swearing 
with propriety grande m efficit orationem, and every 
one wished to use this salt of eloquence. Rabelais, 
that joyous partisan of the old Gaulish customs, puts 
it forward as an axiom that swearing “ adds an or- 
nament to language and a colour to Ciceronian elo- 
quence.” Strongly attached and strongly defended, 
blasphemy resisted it all, directing its arms some- 
times against heaven, sometimes against hell; never- 
theless, it finished by amending itself; Corps-Dieu 
(Body of God), and Mort-Dieu (Death of God), 
transformed themselves into Corblu and Morbleu. 
Nice little oaths moreover were invented, still more 
orthodox, to replace those which seemed in their 
origin to profane the name of the Lord, or the saints. 
Then came from the French, or the Latin, the inof- 
fensive exclamations of Vertu-Choux ! 
Serpe -de-Bois! Qui, dea! Corne-de-Ce rfl 
Saint-Gris! The last, less innocent perhaps than 
the rest, was in fashion during the reign of Henry IV. 
There were oaths for both sexes; oaths for the men, 
oaths for the women. Among the latter Wonanda ! 
of which it is not easy to discover the meaning, was 
in fashion during the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
turies. [It has been suggested that this oath was 
descended from Mand Ded. Mana was one of the 
names of Lucina, the goddess who presided over 
childbirth. This is certainly consistent with the fact 
that the oath was only used by the women]. A 
capital book might be written about oaths. La 
Tremouille swore by the true body of God! Bayard 
swore by his oath!  Jeaune-d’Are herself, that 
heroine so chaste and so pure, who checked the proud 
Lahire for profaning the name of God, swore by her | 
stick! Every important personage was distinguished 
by his peculiar oath; witness that little rhymed 
quolibet cited by Brantome, recording the deaths of 
the four Valois. 

When La Pasques- Dieu! died (Louis XI.) 

Par le Jour Dieu! succeeded him (Charles VIL.) 

Le Diable m’emporte! was not far (Louis XII.) 

Foi @ Gentilhomme ! followed him (Francis I.) 


juramentum, 





tongues 


‘er diem! 
Ventre- 


On the 26th the Chroniques des Trois Reines 
was brought to a close. Tracing the localities of | 
his story down to the present day, M. Saintine 


| } 
| eloquently concudes: 
7m | 


demonstration is never more in place than when | 


agriculture is in question—a branch of industry | 


At different epochs I have visited the places that 
witnessed the facts which I recount. A conscientious 


of the French Marine ”) from 1815 to 1848. 
| object of this is to ascertain the improvements 


| Camara, written with a pen of fire to his friend 





rhapsodist, not content with interrogating old books 
and old documents, I wished to ask of the monu- 
ments themselves if they had no secrets to confide to 
me. At Plessis-les-Tours I found an old tower, vet 
intact, with its winding staircase of stone; but the 
present possessor, doubtless some honest tradesman of 
the place, had whitewashed it newly, and had turned 
into a pigeon-house the ancient residence of Louis XI. 
The remains of those lofty walls, fortitied by him with 
so much care, bristling with iron, served for the pro- 
tection of a kitchen-garden. At Amboise, where 
Charles VII. was brought up, and where afterwards 
he kept his court, nothing could be found but the 
transplanted manners of the African deserts. Abd- 
el-Kader and his suite were there. The old castle of 
Alain-Barbe-Torte, at Nantes, where Francois IL, 
the King of the Commons, lived in light and joyous 
style, where the measured branie was danced to the 
light of the torch, where Louis XII. was wedded to 
his loved Bretonne maiden, is still standing, but in 


ruins; and the wind and the sea alone wake its 
echoes. I stopped at Langeais, where King Charles 
took Anne of Brittany to wife. The castle had be- 


come an inn; and in the hall, where that r yyal mar- 
riage was concluded, which wedded for ever Armorica 
to France, I dined at the table @héte. The battle-field 
of Saint-Aubin-du- Cormier is concealed by the way- 
ing corn. The land is no longer humped by tombs. 
Of the three prisons, fortresses as they were, to 
which the vanquished was in turn transferred, scarce 
a vestige is to be found. At Mehun-sur-Yévres, 
through lofty brambles, one sees, here and there, the 
relics of two crumbling bastions. At Lusignan, the 
castle is completely razed, to make room for a public 
promenade. In a tannery I found some massive 
pieces of masonry, which should have belonged to 
the ancient dwelling of Melusine, the woman-ser- 
pent. The great tower of Bourges has disap- 
peared, and the learned attempt in vain to point 
out the place which it occupied. The Palace 
of Blois is a barrack; of the Palace of Tour- 
nelles nothing is left at Paris but the name. O 
vanity Nevertheless, I found at Tours, before 
Notre-Dame-la-Riche, the little cave of Saint Gatien, 
where the innocent Jeanne, newly wed, and pure as 
the angels, came to pray that she soon might bea 
mother. The miraculous spring still exists; but it 
has ceased to be useful to the barren, and is only re- 
commended for ophthalmia. The Convent of the Visi- 
tation, pillaged and devastated in 1562 by the Hu- 
guenots, under the orders of Montgomery and D’Yvoy, 
has disappeared, like the great tower of Bourges. 
Even the tomb of the foundress has not been re- 
spected. As if misfortune and persecution should 
pursue to the end, a fanatic, Jacob Froules, Lord of 
Laine, with some other wretches, descended into the 
vault where she reposed, broke the coffin, tore out the 
body, and burnt it in the market-place, amid ‘the 
brutal howlings of his band. Where wert thou, brave 
Hurrel? Thou wouldst have died in defending those 
remains. But, in the midst of these ruins, of these 
ravages by the hand of time and man, there is one 
thing which has resisted and survived everything— 
"tis thy memory, Jeanne : to this day the peasants of 
Berry call you the good Duchess. For want of power 
to honour you in the Convent of the Annunciation, 
they go in pilgrimage to the little church of Liniéres, 
and kneel, invoking you, where in childhood you 
knelt ; for they have proclaimed you a saint, and this 
time the voice of the people is truly that of God. 
This title of saint, which the Court of Rome has not 
yet ratified, they have maintained for you. The 
Church of France itself has confirmed that canonisa- 
tion, borne by the force of the popular will. Do you 
not see to-day, not at Bourges, at Blois, or at Tours, 
but at Paris itself, the Christian temple of the Made- 
leine, gloriously display to all eyes your statue, with 
this inscription: Sant Jeanne de Valois! What good 
lessons are yet to be gathered in these recollections ? 
One, perhaps, concerning the three principal epochs in 
the life of Louis of Orleans. In his youth he was 
loved by Jeanne, but he found not in his heart the 
means to answer this love. Later on he loved Anne 
of Brittany ; he loves and he is loved ; ’tis the season 
ofhappiness. In his later time he loves again ; but he 
loves alone, and Marie of England returns to him the 
coldness and disdain which he had heaped upon his 
first wife. Is not the history of many others the same 
as this of the good King Louis XII? 

And so concludes the Chronicle of the Three 
(Jueens. 

So far as articles of more serious import are 
concerned, the most notable is a long history of 
the Mormons, now appearing in the Presse under 
the signature of Ltourneau; and M. Girard is pro- 
ducing in the Siéc/e a valuable work in the shape 
of a Chronique de la Marine Frangaise (“‘ Chronicle 
The 





y2 


that have been made since the war. He is now 
treating the branch relating to scientific voyages 
of discovery, and has got down to 1846. 

Of all the literary escapades indulged in by 
that most eccentric of authors, M. Alexandre 
Dumas, perhaps the most extraordinary is a 
biographical sketch of a Spanish danseuse, Petra 
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THE CRITIC, [Serr. 1, 


nas 














M. Perrot, rédacteur en chef of the Indépendance | 
Belge. 

You ask me, my dear Monseur Perrot, for a few | 
words about the flower of Andalusia, the butterfly of 
Granada, the bee of Seville, the queen of Spanish 
dance, whom we had the joy of applauding this | 
evening at the Vaudeville, Petra Camara. You do | 
well to address yourself to me; for she is one of my | 
old and most excellent friends. I have a crowd of | 
old friends, of twenty-two years old, whom I have 
known for a lustre, as they say at the Académie, | 
when one is seized with the strange desire to be ad- 
mitted there. She is the most admirable humming- 
bird from Ceylon to Cashmir! She is the most 
brilliant bird-of-paradise from Bombay to Chan- 
dernagor! 


M. Dumas then goes on to relate how that in | 
1847 he was at Seville, was at the opera, and was | 
charmed at beholding Petra for the first time; | 


how he walked behind the curtain, where, “ with | 
the exception of the eunuchs, I was received like 
a sultan in his harem.” Here he was introduced 
to Petra, attempted to kiss her hand, but received 
a sound box on the ear for his temerity. Who is 
this Frenchman that dares to kiss the hand of a 
dancer? Alexander Dumas! “That excused 
everything.” The great romancer is permitted to | 
kiss not only Petra, but also Anita and Carmen, | 
her sisters in the dance, and their lovers look on 
approvingly. A ball is got up in his honour, at 
which these three danseuses are to illustrate the | 
national dances of Spain The vito, the ole, the 

fandango, are described in the warmest and most | 


| formidable jovialities, like an 0 ‘ 
| humour; for a slap with the batten, he returns a | Arkansas, with a sling and twelve chapters of a 
| blow with his fist, sufficient to kill an ox, or a | book, to do battle with the uncircumcised Goliaths 


| boxer. 


| its socket; he amuses himself like a bull ina 
| china-shop.” 


| Iv is Burns who expresses the wish— 


in which M. Théophile Gautier indulges upon | judice and a hatred, and he evidently bestowed 
this comic exercitation is another example of the | no pains to dilute the one or soften the other. 
manner in which the very best scribes treat | He was weary, he tells us, of the thraldom to 
England and all things English. ‘The play-bill,” | English dictation of public opinion in America. 
says he, “is superb, and the lithographer en- | He entertained no love for Englishmen before he 


| trusted with the design has succeeded in happily | started, and what he has since seen has not 


uniting the types after Cruishanck and the carica- | served to increase his affection for them. Our 
turists du Punch. ‘The English Pierrot,” continues | Halls, Trollopes, Featherstonhaughs, Dickenses, 
M. Gautier, “differs widely from ours; he is an aud others had, moreover, visited America, and 





| athletic rascal, with salient pectorals, a knotty | written books, wherein they portray the habits, 


biceps, fed with bleeding roast-beef, gorged with | modes, and morals of his countrymen rather 
wiskey and gin, inflamed with ginger, Cayenne | freely ; and Knglish Items hence appear as a 
pepper, and Indian spices. He has truculent and | counter-blast—as an indignant and crushing 
ogre in good | literary tit for tat. He comes all the way from 


| “ twenty-six millions of the freest and happiest 
people in the world.” Our sins be upon our heads! 

Mr. Ward, then, is an open foe—a professed 
— enemy—and hence we know what to expect from 
him. That he should love his country is natural 
and commendable ; that he should defend her is 
noble ; that he should make the attempt to cut 


If he touches you by the hand, he puts | who, in his opinion, have maligned and libelled 
your wrist out of joint and tears your arm from | 





AMERICA. 


| English Items: or, Microscopic Views of England | the elaws of the British Lion, whom he accuses his 


and Englishmen. 


’ By Marr. F, Warp. New | countrymen of petting and fondling, and with 
York. 1853. 


whose snarlings and growlings they tamely put 
up, is chivalresque indeed. Were we Americans, 
we should decline his championship however. 
He can hit hard if he would but take time to 
take aim, and could wound with words if he 
But this same power, we opine, would introduce | could use greater deliberation. But he strikes 


0, would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see ourselves as others see us! 


: d us to some rather ugly portraits of ourselves. 
highly-coloured Dumasesque style. Here is the | BYP 
Sandango :— 


Imagine two butterflies, two humming-birds, two 
bees, circling and wheeling, round, and after each 
other; the tips of their wings meeting, crossing, and 
bounding by each other: two undines who, on a 


plorably ugly fellows. Considering our descent, 
and that Roman, Teutonic, Norman, and Celtic 
blood flows in our veins and gushes through our 
arteries, we have been priding ourselves, on 


Until we read Mr. Ward’s book we had no idea | 
that, as a nation of Britons, we were such de- | 


| out like a blind giant with his flail, beating stubble 
instead of ripe ears. When he would be rhetorical 
he becomes bombastic, and, instead of being a 
grave reprover, he degenerates into a scold. If 
his countrymen toady the English, it is right he 
should tell them so; if they are verging on 
flunkeyism, as he apprehends they are, they ought 


spring night, on the borders of a lake, play about the 
tops of the rushes, which their rosy diaphanous feet 
do not so much as bend; then, after a thousand 
t:rnings, flights, retreats, they gradually approach 
till their tresses mingle and their lips meet. That 
kiss is the ciilmination of the dance. And the dance 
vanishes, like the two undines, sinking into the 
bosom of the lake. 


And so Petra is at Paris, dancing at the Vau- 
deville. The story would not be perfect without 
adramatic ending for Anita and Carmen ; so the 
former dies of consumption, and the latter runs 
away with un beau jeune homme. 

In his capacity of dramatic censor, Jules Janin | 
takes notice of this butterfly of Granada, this 
bee of Seville, He too draws some of his similes 
from the entomological kingdom, but they are 
infinitely less flattering ; he calls her ‘a confla- 
gration in petticoats, a cantharide.” (The latter 
epithet is perfect, a gem of wit.) Speaking of 
similes, it is wonderful with what ingenuity the | 
theatrical feuilletonists search out the most far- 
fetched for the flattery of their favourite pre- 
mieres. In announcing the fact that Mlle. Carlotta 
Grisi intends to reappear at Paris upon her return | 
from the north, M. Théophile Gautier says that, 
shaking the hoar-frost from her Peri’s wings, dia- | 
monded by the northern snows, she-will consent to give 
a certain number of representations. That is the 
very first quality of penny-a-lining. 

The last named writer lately made a very sen- 
sible remark apropos of the money expended upon 
interior decoration of the theatre :— 


With the sums expended in papier maché, Dutch 
foil, ornamented paper, copper gildings, more or less | 
velveted paper, every theatre might have been built | 
of marble and of cedar-wood, and carpeted with 
Tyrian purple. Instead of being painted booths, we | 
should have had everlasting buildings which would | 
have been an honour and an ornament to the city ; | 
but in France nothing is permanent but the transitory, | 
and we are yet without a theatre really worthy of the | 
name. Paris, the Athens of the modern world, has 
not in the middle of the nineteenth century that 
which was possessed more than two thousand years 
ago by Herculaneum and Pompeii, two little towns of 
the relative importance of Senlis or Pontoise; that 
is to say, a real theatre of stone, of marble, and of | 
bronze, ornamented with statues and with works of 
true art. 

We are glad to observe that an old Adelphi 
favourite, Mr. Flexmore, has received bon accueil 
from the sages of the stalles du balcon. Gautier 
says of him that he is “‘an English comic dancer 
of extraordinary suppleness and agility ; who 
understands how to be burlesque with dignity, 
dislocated with grace; at the same time a clown 
and a dancer, extravagant and correct, chimerical 
and charming.” 

_ By way of set-off, we may notice the produc- 
tion of a pantomime called Harlequin and Hudi- | 
bras, at the Porte Saint-Martin. The criticism 





| and fifty pages, we find ourselves repeatedly set 


| nature. In affecting the noble they succeed in being | 


ethnological grounds, that we could boast Roman | to be snubbed. We quite agree with him when 
courage, Saxon beauty, and Norman chivalry, | he says, “If we do not ourselyes maintain our 
with a dash of Celtic pugnacity,—that we were | dignity, the English will scarcely do so for us.” 
a straight-limbed, full-muscled, fairly-developed, Let America become an independent nation by 
and sensible sort of people. We own toa blotch | all means—independent in literature, science, 
or pimple on the face social, now and then, when | arts, manufactures. Let her make a name for 
the blood is in an impure state, for example; but | herself among the nations under heaven, and the 
even that we have turned to comely account by | surly Englishman can have no earthly objections. 
the adroit application of court-plaster. Under But our Transatlartie friend is singularly belli- 
Mr. Ward’s microscope, however, we appear to | cose. He assures us that “ mutual enmity is the 
be a bandy-legged, lunch-backed, wry-necked, | only feeling which can ever be maintained with 
jolter-headed set of bipeds, arrogant as turkey- | sincerity between the two nations. We must be 
cocks, mannerly as baboons, and voracious as | foes”—sad alternative truly. The American 
ogres. Within the bounds of his three hundred | must fight us, and in that case— 


' : 3 : “. We must adapt our weapons to the enemy with 
down es insolent, . = erbearing, self-conceited, whom we are pre le had hard blows are the only 
outré in dress, selfish a nature, repulsive in logic the English understand. To affect their under- 
manners. He tells us we “ are a huge sham; an | standings we must punch their heads. We have 
elaborately ruffed dickey; a bladder of ostenta- | acted on the defensive principle long enough ; 
tious emptiness.” We have “remarkable fluency | We must ourselves make the attack . . . . We 
in a slanderous style of speech.” If we are the | must-demand, not beg, their attention. We know 
mother country, we gave our colonial offspring | what is due to us; we must insist upon receiving it. 
gall for milk. To sum the matter up, it is time we should “ set up” 
2 for ourselves ; we must fulfil our destiny without stop- 
The marks of her sincere regard have been too un- | ping to inquire what people in England will say. We 
mistakeable for even “the most prejudiced and | have too long been in the leading-strings of Great 
narrow-minded of Americans” to deny them. Her | pritain. T 


devotion has been truly very extraordinary. Nature _ Z 4 att A - 
affords but a single parallel of her maternal affection. Elsewhere, lashing his tail like an infuriate 


She gloats over us with that sort of appetising ten- | Cayman, our amiable opponent exclaims— 
derness which might be supposed to have animated a | 
sow “that has eaten her nine farrow.” | 
What brutes we have been, and did not know 
it before. But, again: 
The English people render themselves ridiculous by 
assuming airs that but ill accord with a stockish 





All that we demand of Englishmen is that there 
shall be a “fair fight” and ‘no hitting under the 
belt.” We expect no gentle corsideration for our 
inexperience on their part; but, on entering “ the 
ring,” we defy them to do their worst. We have 
| nothing to fear in this contest. A brave foe, though 
vanquished, commands the admiration of his adver- 
simply arrogant; and are morose when they would be | shill i Tis i? Arenas, SV ORB, and is ean 
considered exclusive. In attempting to appear com- | **! x° in the ane ° ree pes 1oug ds” 
plaisant, they are always supercilious; and never | M@Y 0€ ben pastels ter some on foug Save Ss 
fail to be rude, when trying to be free and easy. ye pb A beat gnc eieliben Maly secures Sas i 

° respect than we would purchase her forbearance by 
“going down” without a single blow. But if we 
heel. Our hat and head tendencies are pro- | Will “hit out” vigorously, there is no certainty that 
nounced to be decidedly sharp. Our collar and | the issue of the battle will be riprpcedpeatt tag yee 
bearing is stiff. Our cravat and pretensions are | a Sime tnneeneehy vecetene ee paper - har 
very ample. We sin in our coats and waistcoats, | rt eke eentent may cee. 2? See 


cal alli nilineadhs Gee Vin eek of aa | with the punctilious propriety of an “ affair of honour,” 
and suffer reproach for the cut of our pants, which | not the low indecency of a brothel brawl. 
are made ample at the waist to supply “ accom- Se 





We are objectionable as a nation from head to 





modations for extra supplies of food,” and tight 
about the legs, “in accordance with our extreme 
closeness of disposition.” Our high-lows are not 
exempted from censure. An Englishman’s “shoes 
and movements, to sum the matter up, are always 
thick, heavy, and clumsy.” We really begin to 





These be brave words, and multitudes like 
| them are scattered up and down; but presuming 
that the reader is, by this time, wholesomely 
impressed with a dread of the rod in pickle 
Young America holds in store for him as a unit 
among the British millions, which it will make 


to smart, let us pass on to other matters. 

In the chapter on “ Sixpenny Miracles in 
England,” a well-merited castigation is adminis- 
tered for the charges made for admission to St. 
Paul’s, Westminster Abbey, the Tower, and some 
As Englishmen, we are positively 
The popular voice 


lose all conceit of ourselves, and feel indisposed 
to accept the compliment of old Pope Gregory 
any longer—Non Angli, sed Angeli, as being un- | 
worthy of it. | 

Mr. Ward was among us last spring : heard, | 
saw, went home again, and wrote a book about | other places. 
us. He admits that he came hither with a pre- | 


ashamed of these charges. 
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would abate the nuisance to-morrow, and vote » for | 


” 


the buying up of “ vested interests,” if that were 
all; but we fear that “ vested interests” will not 
be induced to sell out just yet. But here, and in 
several other places, the author, in his anxiety to 
lay on the lash stiff, is unjust. It is not true, as 
he prints in italics, that “ the Government of Great 
Britain demands sixpence of every visitor to West- 
minster Abbey.” Neither is it true that the Go- 
vernment charges a shilling to the Zoological 
Gardens in Regent’s-park, on feeding days or on 
any other day. In either case Government has 
about as much right to make a charge as has the 
Dalai Lama. Perhaps it is hardly worth while 
putting Mr. Ward right however. He has had his 
kick. 

This man, now, could paint us some pretty 
pictures if he could only forget that he is from 
Arkansas with revolver and bowie-knife, to do 
battle with us for all the States. “I positively 
believe that I should feel enthusiastically in love 
with the country,” he says, “if I could for one 
little half-hour forget the nation;” but unfor- 
tunately he “can never admire the country, with- 
out being reminded of the people.” England is 
an Eden, but its inhabitants are the “fallen” of 
creation. 


On his way, by railroad, from Liver- | 


pool to the metropolis, however, his sense of the | 
beautiful fairly gets the better of his spleen for a | 


while, and he gives us several pretty snatches of 
rural scenery. ‘There is no mistaking 


THE ENGLISH COTTAGE. 

The modest cottage, with its gable-end hung with 
a dark mantle of ivy, and its door half-curtained 
with clambering roses and honeysuckles. On _ its 
window-sills are ranged modest pots of heliotropes 
and mignonette, breathing out their sweet odours 
upon the happy inmates of the lowly cot. In the 
little yard of grassplots and flowers a stately coek 
conyoys his numerous hens, which are busily scratch- 
ing and pecking for worms, regardless of his proffered 
gallantries. 
loudly crows as he flaps his burnished wings of gold. 
In the stable-yard stands an old white horse, freckled 


Chanticleer glories in his charge, and | 


with age, munching his oats beside a rough Shetland | 


pony. Snugly reposing under the shed was a red 
milch cow, chewing the cud as she dozed unmindful 
of our momentary presence. <A large peacock, with 
the gorgeous glories of its tail spread to their utmost, 
strutted swiftly along in solitary grandeur, the gaudy 
monarch of birds, On the roof- shaped hay-rick a 
whole flock of pigeons were dozing in a line, with 
their heads tucked comfortably under their wings, 
and the noisy Guinea fowls shrieked wildly below. 
What a snug picture of home comforts to excite all 
the enthusiasm of romantic young advocates of 
“ love in a village.” It only required Cupid peeping 
out of the kitchen window in a white apron, with a 
napkin tucked about his neck, and a piece of dough 
in his hand, to complete this ideal picture of dumplings 
and devotion. 

After this we can with patience hear Bir- 
mingham called a “huge tinkery of iron pots, 
where all the world come to buy their soup 
ladles.” 

In his chapter, “English Writers on America,” 
all his vengeance breaks forth. 
the most amusing chapter of the volume. He 
fairly scolds himself out of breath, and before the 
conclusion puffs and pants like an asthmatical 
locomotive. 
“tasteful gentleman,” 
Billingsgate; ” 
respect the worthy companion of Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh. Her name is peculiarly illustrative 
of the style of her book,”—and, forgetting that 
gallantry in his own case, which he accuses 
Englishmen as being deficient of—he tells us, 
“the gossiping female was ugly as well as fat.” 
Hall and Dickens escape pretty well; but 
Carlyle is too noble a quarry to be let pass with 
impunity. 
manners and morals made by our popular writers 
and travellers are here cast back in our teeth 
with red-hot indignation. If the Yankee “bolts ” 
his food, the Englisman “gluttonises;” if the 
former expectorates, the latter wallows in gravy ; 
if the dollar is worshipped by the one, the bank- 
note is worshipped by the other. He is strong 
on the great tobacco question, is our author. If 
the Yankee expectorates, what business is it of 
ours? “ What does it concern John Bull if each | 
western farmer and southern planter should be 
pleased to fill with tobacco juice a pool that would 
float a whole hogshead of the weed?” Answer 
that, John. “Iam no advocate of the habit,” he 
informs us; ‘but, at war, as I consider it to be, 
with good taste, I am willing to see it carried to 
excess, if but to set at defiance the impertinent 
criticism of Englishmen . . . let us boldly 
spit spitting into respectability.” He warms | 


who deals in “ flowers of 


All the charges against American | 





| 


u 3 | be called a “ 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh is here a | 


and “Mrs. Trollope is in every | 
| yielding to decay 


| chapter on “ Heraldry 


It is, perhaps, | apparent design or object, 


with his subject, g ieee on spittoons, and oniil 
ing a climax, exclaims de fiantly, “if we in 
America must spit, let us spit out courageously 
before the whole world.” As to the English- 
man, Hermes help him! “Let us spit around 
him—above him—beneath him—everywhere but 
on him, that he may become perfectly familiar 
with the habit in all its phases.” 

In this chapter we have much silly abuse of 
the Queen and her Royal Consort, which we care 
not to quote, and a variety of statements exhibit- 
ing great and culpable ignorance of notorious 
facts and figures. Three chapters of mingled 
error and abuse are devoted to the Church of 
England, which we commend to the notice of our 
contemporary, the Clerical Journal. A_ silly 
” closes the book. The 
wrath of Mr. Ward is entertaining ; but his wit 
is very heavy. “The enormons profits of soap- 
making render it a favourite road to the peerage,” 
is a statement intended, we presume, to read 
funny. He certainly tells us a good many whole- 
some truths ; but spoils his homilies with much 
froth and absurd splutter. Some of our frailties 
are admirably hit off; but, on the whole, there is 
too great a tendency to exaggeration in his pages. 
His book is really worth reading; and as to the 
picture he has made of us, let us hope, as we are 
charitably disposed to believe of the Father of 
Fibs, that we are not so black as we are painted. 





ITALY. 


ITALIAN CORRESPONDENT, ) 
Rome, July 10, 
A Frencu publisher, long established here, has just 
advertised a work in one volume, Le Voyageur sur 
la Voie Appienne, by a M. Billaud. At the present 
advanced season the progress of the Appian ex- 
eavations is of necessity suspended, and the loeality 
can searcely even be visited without danger. When 
last on the spot, about the beginning of June, I found 
the labourers working in the direction of Rome, the 
destined term of the excavations at the foot of the 
hill ascending to Albano having been reached; and 
the object is now to carry them backwards as far as 
the gates, and, to a certain extent, within the limits 
of the walls, so as to reach the sife of the antique 
Porta Capena, now no longer existing, which per- 
tained to the earlier and far less ample circle of forti- | 
fications. About a mile from the sepulchre of Cecilia 
Metella, one reaches what may properly be called the 
street of tombs, hithertothe chief theatre of antiquarian 
research, where, for the extent of between two and 
three miles, a continued line of ruins is presented on 
on either hand, various in architectonic character and 
elevation, but with scarcely any interruption save 
that caused by the spaces left open around the more 
conspicuous monuments, for giving effect to their 
facades. I know of nothing to compare to this scene 
of ruins for picturesque desolation and melancholy 
grandeur. Their strangely diversified and often unin- 
telligible forms, where the original outlines have com- 
pletely disappeared, giving place to uncouth and 
rugged masses rearing their blackened fronts without 
might be compared to 
colossal skeletons or the grim spectres of fallen em- 
ire—silent mourners amidst the now desolated regions 
of past magnificence. The Campagna, here truly to 
dim and boundless waste ;” long arcades 
of aqueducts, far receding into the distance; medieval 
towers, with dismantled fronts, or tombs converted 
into places of strength by fortifications, in their turn 
; and, beyond all, the sweeping un- 
dulations of most graceful mountains—the Alban, the | 
Sabine, and more distant Appennine heights—such is 
the combination of features forming a background to 





(FROM OUR 


| the Appian ruins, and than which nothing more im- 


pressive could be well imagined. 

Of these tombs many, perhaps a majority, have the 
character of the Columbaria, containing one or more 
quadrate chambers, surrounded by tiers of niches, the 
bottom of which is covered by a terra cotta crust, with 
a circular aperture for receiving the olle, of similar 


| material. In some instances the same chamber contains 


deposits for the entire body, on the level of the floor, 
either of terra cotta or marble, and indicating the two 
systems in vogue for disposal of the dead, by interment 
and by cremation. Of these columbaria very few remain 


| roofed, and the greater part are only traceable by base- 


ment walls, sometimes scarcely a foot in height. 
Elsewhere we find circular mausolea, like that of | 
Cecilia Metella; tumuli surrounded by small semi- 
circular chambers, concentrically disposed ; simple 
mounds of earth, like the barrows more or Jess com- 
mon in all countries where an ancient people has 
existed, and of which one only is crowned by a small 
round tower; quadrangular altars, scooped at the 
summit, like the concave of a basin, for the receptacle 
of those ashes provided with no other monument, 
the fronts being generally adorned with reliefs—the | 
subject in one instance repeated on two sides, an 
elephant bearing a flaming altar on its back ; facades, 
with cornice and frieze, standing independently of any 


| on the recommendation of Canina, 


| sufferer, 





| edifice, divided into chambers, and adorned with the 
busts of the deceased, in high relief, on brackets 
sculptured out of the marble encrusting the whole. 
The stupendous mysterious-looking mausolea that 
have now lost their original outlines, and some of 
which have partly lost their lower masonry, so that 
the superincumbent mass seems to rest on a kind of 
stem or rough-hewn column, are concluded to have 
been quadrate, with decorated surfaces, and pyramidal 
apexes crowned by the symbolic pine-cone. ‘The most 
conspicuous of all is an immense tower, of greater 
circumference than any other monument in this 
neighbourhood, apparently (though no doubt con- 
taining a se ge chamber, like the analogously- 
formed mausolea of Adrian and Augustus) one solid 
mass of unwrought stones, encrusted with marble, 
which now lies strewn all around, and completely 
peeled off the surface—the blocks mostly adorned with 
reliefs of great beauty, as a head of Apollo, sur- 
rounded by rays, gritlins guarding a consecrated por- 
tal, foliage and flowers. On the summit of this tower, 
which seems to have sunk from its original elevation, 
has been built a large straggling farm-house, the re- 
maining area being overgrown by olive-trees, whose 
gnarled trunks bear evidence of no little age. This 
mansion has been long deserted, the windows closed 
with shutters, the doors swinging on their hinges; and 
with the pale foliage of the olives—the stern majesty 
of the ruin on whose height man has thus nested, like 
birds of the air in trees,—the silence, sterility, and 
antique associations that reign around—the scene has 
a more wildly romantic character, suited to tales. of 
spectres or deeds of guilt, than the fantasy of a 
novelist has perhaps ever produced. The monuments 
of simpler aspect and minor proportions have been 
mostly restored, according to the project adopted 
who directs the 
entire undertaking; the elevation of the front’ has 
been, where impertectly preserved, rebuilt; and on this 
modern wall the various fragments of architectonie 
ornament and sculpture found scattered in the 
vicinity have been inserted, as nearly as can be 
divined, in their original disposition. Frontispieces, 
friezes, and busts have been, in almost every instance, 
perfectly supplied by this repiecing of the antique 
fragments. ‘the monuments where this system has 
been successfully carried out have, for the greater part, 
an elevation of not more than from twelve to fifteen 
feet. 

The sculptures brought to light by these excaya- 
tions are, generally speaking, rather valuable from 
the illustrations they afford to archeology, than from 
intrinsic beauty. ‘The busts in relief have, in many 
instances, a time ¢ontour of features, not unlike what 
we may consider the prevailing Roman type at this 


| day—always a strongly-marked individuality that at 


once evinces correctpess of resemblance. . Several 
full-length figures with flowing drapery have been 
found, whose attitude is invariably as if prescribed by 
monumental conventionality, with one arm covered 
by drapery, the other raised and resting on the breast, 
half supported by the gathered-up folds. A full-length, 
in high relief, of 4 warrior, with no other vestment than 
the chlamys thrown over one shoulder—the attitude 
that of one reposing after great exertion or victory, the 
poise of the figure majestic and easy, the bearing of 


| the head noble—was just being uncovered by the 


spade when I arrived on the spot in one of my last 
pilgrimages to the Appian. The face of this statue is 
entirely destroyed, aud the execution of the whole is 
inferior to the conception, as might be the case with 
the copy of a superior work by an ordinary prac- 
titioner. Another tomb is evidently that of a warrior, 
with a small and very imperfect relief of a figure 
armed from head to foot, making a thrust with 
a spear against some invisible foe; in the frieze 
above, a helmet and sword between triglyphs.— 
What may have been the f apdedirea or fame of a hero 
thus only made known to posterity by a mutilated 
fragment on a mouldering tomb! In another 
miniature relief the conception is poetically religious : 
a female, the upper part of the figure alone preserved, 
reclining on a couch, whilst the Genius of Death with 
his torch, holding a crown of flowers, hovers towards 
her, as if descending to receive the struggling spirit 
into a brighter world—an affecting adaptation of 
mythology that may remind one of the celebrated 
death-scene of Dido. The most beautiful relief 
among all is happily one of the best preserved, 
forming a frieze to the tomb presumed to be that of 
Seneca. This having been raised in the time of Nero, 
the fate of the philosopher would not of course be 
openly represented to attract the sympathy of those 
who passed; and the artist, with delicate ingenuity, 

has chosen a subject of a nature to imp ly, without 
reproducing, the circumstances of the tragic story—the 
death of a young prince of Lydia who was killed by 
a wild boar in the chase, after an oracle had warned 
the king, his father, that such was his son’s impend- 
ing doom. In one part we see the departure for the 
chase, the hunters armed with spears, the hounds in 
the leash, and a melancholy-looking female figure who 
leans on an altar, perhaps the P riestess of the oracle, 
or mother of the young man, endeavouring to dissuade 
him from the amusement she foresees will be fatal. 
In the other he is brought wounded, and seemingly 
insensible, before the aged king, who is seated on a 
throne; various attendants being busied around the 
some bringing vessels to receive the blood, 
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and a female prostrate before the throne. Such inter- 
pretation of this remarkable relief (the figures in 
which are not many inches high) has been put for- 
ward by more than one distinguished archzologist, 
though it still remains disputed, and the workmen on 


| portal; in the substructure, the enthroned figures of 


| Daniel and Solomon. 


the spot call it, with amusing self-confidence, “ La | 


Morte di Seneca.” A numerous collection of sculp- 
tures, busts, reliefs, funeral urns, and sarcophagi, has 
been provisionally deposited in a cottage shortly 
removed from the extreme limit of excavations 
towards Rome; and of these one that struck me as 
most admirable, is a relief of Castor and Pollux 
reining in their impatient steeds, not a little re- 
sembling the colossi attributed to Praxiteles and 
Phidias on the Quirinal hill—these figures standing 
apart from each other, with a family group, obviously 
portraits, in the centre. Cylindrical marble vessels, 
perforated and sealed with lead, as if for the secretion 
of treasure, have been found in some tombs during the 
past winter; and one of these was, I am told, filled 
with gold coins, all but one of which the workmen 
are suspected to have stolen. As to inscriptions, 
these are scarcely to be numbered on the Appian, the 
_— majority being Latin, and a minority Greek. 
It 


ve varieties of orthography are singular; and in 


some epitaphs we find the double vowels (as seedes 
for sedes) said to have been introduced by the gram- 
marian Accius to represent the long metrical quantity. 
One of these specimens is, at the same time, interest- 
ing from its moral tendency, and characteristic of the 
Roman mind—“ Maarco Caicilio (sic) Hospe 8, gratum 
est quom apud meas restitisti seedes: bene rem geras, 
at valeas, dormias sine qura.” The expressions of 
tenderness, often so affecting in the Latin poets, give a 
deeper interest to other of these mementos: thus, for 
instance, after the name of a wife with that of the 
gutviving husband who erects her tomb, the addition 
“ Conjugi karissime sanctissime ;’ other laudatory 
— as benemerenti, piissimi, amantissimi, meeting 
the eye in almost every inscription where more than 
the sole name is given. The largest inscription of all 
is in hexameter and pentameter verses on a richly- 
decorated monument to the freedmen of Sextus 
Pompeius, the suffete, in the year of Rome 749. The 
lines are mutilated; but what remains legible bears 
an affecting character of sweetness and tenderness 
towards the deceased. 
possit?” is the expression here used by a parent in 
reference to two children, a brother and sister, of 
whom it is elsewhere exclaimed, ‘‘ Quanta jacet pro- 
bitas, pietas!” One may be reminded of the beautiful 
elegy of Martial on a Roman matron, whom he 
introduces as saying of herself. 


* Quis non flere meos casus 


Viximus insignes inter utramque facem : 
not less beautifully commented upon, with the usual 
refinement of feeling, by Madame de Stael, as 
epitomising all that can be expressed to the honour 
of female virtue and domestic purity—the life that 
has accomplished its destinies nobly “‘ between both 
torches,” the nuptial and funeral. 

The excavations of the Julian Basilica in the 
Forum are almost completed: only the stylobate has 
been found undestroyed, but its pavement is pro- 
fusely strewn with friezes, cornices, and immense 
fragments of Corinthian columns; about half the 
circular elevation of a suggestus, with reliefs of 
foliage and garlands, stands at the extremity, near 
the foot of the Capitol: a colossal bust of a female, 
but without the head, and several inscriptions, of 
orthography varying from the purest to the most 
corrupt, are the only other details remarkable. The 
stylobate is raised by four steep steps, for the most 
part preserved, to an equal level over its entire sur- 
face, the length of the Basilica being considerable— 
perhaps 300 feet—the breadth proportionate. 

The local novelties in the domains of art most 
worthy of notice are, among others, the following 
monuments :—To Bolivar, commissioned by the Go- 
vernment of Peru, whose minister here (an ecclesiastic) 
invited a competition of native sculptors, limiting the 
period for the presentation of designs to three days; 
in the result the colossal statue of Bolivar, equestrian, 
has been assigned to Tadoline, the historic reliefs for 
adorning the pedestal to various of the younger artists, 
and the twelve allegoric figures to adorn the same 
public place where this monument will stand, to as 
many different competitors. To the Heart of O'Connell 
(buried in the church of the Irish College here), com- 
missioned by Signor Bianconi, a Milanese, who has 
become by adoption a son of Ireland, the execution 
having been assigned to Benzoni: it includes two 
bas-reliefs with figures below life size—Ireland weep- 
ing over an urn, and consoled by an argel; the scene 
is the House of Commons, when O'Connell refused to 
take the anti-Catholic declaration ; the portrait of the 
“ Liberator ” and those of several cotemporary states- 
men to be introduced. To Adrian IV., projected by a 
party of English in Rome, under the patronage of 
Cardinal Altieri, a small model for this monument 
having been prepared by the sculptor Gajassi, and 


| rounded with a variety of miniature illustrations, 


conceived with much devotional feeling—at the apex | 


an angel kneeling with an open book that displays 
the words, “ Cogitatione, verbo, et opere justus;” 
below, on a sarcophagus, the recumbent figure of the 
English Pope, crowned and robed in the ecclesiastical 
fashion of his time, as in slumber or death (or rather, 
I should say, an ideal state, hovering between the 


Tenerani has lately been to 
Naples to take the likeness of the King for a bronze 
statue, to be erected in a public place of Messina in 
lieu of that which was melted down and fused into 
cannon by the revolutionists ; but (whatever the mo- 
tive or caprice of majesty) the great artist met with 
little consideration for himself or the trouble he had 
taken, as Ferdinand II. refused to sit, though he had 
already sanctioned the project for this monument! 
Tenerani, however, was sufficiently familiar with 
the face, which he had sculptured previously without 
sittings, to reproduce his work. Macdonald has re- 
ceived an order for his fine statue of ‘ Ulysses recog- 
nised by his Dog” (of the heroic size)—a work full 
of dramatic expression, and admirably telling its 
story—from Lord Kilmurry, the statue of whom, by 
the same sculptor, received a prize at the Great Ex- 
hibition. Lord Kilmurry (of late years the most 


munificent Maecenas among visitors at Rome) has also | 


given Benzoni commission for his statue of Eve with 


the apple in her hand, at the moment of hesitation | 
before yielding to the tempter—a beautiful work, in | 


which the moral significance is powerfully elaborated. 
Obice, a Milanese, has been engaged on a most 
lovely and pathetic ideal figure, ‘‘ Melancholy,” em- 
bodied as a young female; another of his statues, 
‘“ Ttalia piangente ” (Italy mourning), is intended to 
imply allusion to late events (though, in order not to 
offend the powers that be, the sculptor allows it also 
to pass for the lady chained to the rock, who is de- 
livered by Rinaldo in Ariosto) — a seated, almost 
recumbent, figure, chained, and gazing into vacancy 
with an expression of despair, still softened by tender- 
ness and tempered by magnanimity, than which I 
have seen nothing in sculptured pathos more pro- 
foundly affecting. Another Milanese, Strazza, finished 
during the winter a statue which has attracted many 
strangers to his studio—the “ Peri,” from Moore’s 
Poem, in the attitude described by the lines, 


“One morn a Peri at the gate 
Of Eden sat disconsolate.” 


Cornelius has lately arrived, on some artistic enter- 
prise, in Rome. 
for a time incapacitated for exertion by domestic 
affliction—the sudden death of his beloved wife. 
has now finished twenty-eight of the series, to be ex- 
tended to forty outlines, slightly shaded in crayons, 


| at certain hours of the day. 


Overbeck, it is to be feared, will be | 


He | 


| decoration of the Order of Merit. Two of the intended 


series at St. Paul’s have been finished, with a descrip- 
tion of frieze, corresponding to the basements of the 


| pilasters below, of smaller figures in chiaroscuro: the 
| effect is good; but at the great height where these 
| pictures have to be examined, the eye can hardly do jus- 
| tice to these fine details. The oi] paintings in the same 
| church (which are happily few) do little credit to modern 
| Roman art—coldness, glare, and theatrical straining 
| at effect being their characteristics. 
| to be absolutely excepted from these objections is by 
| an Englishman, Severn—the Vision of the Woman and 


The only one 


Child saved from the Dragon, in the Apocalypse—and 
this is a work evincing the highest order of imagina- 
tion, notwithstanding which merits the authorities 
have removed it from the body of the church to an 
obscure vestibule, where it can hardly be seen unless 
Between forty and fifty 
of the mosaic heads of the Popes have now been 
erected at St. Paul’s, and, at the height from which 
they are viewed, have the effect of most vividly- 
coloured oil pictures. 

At the festival of St. Peter and St. Paul it is the 
usage of the Papal Government annually to have 
coined a certain number of silver medals for dis- 
tributing to the high functionaries at home, and to 
friendly courts abroad; one side bears the effigy of 


| the reigning pontiff, and the other a record of some 


event during the year, considered most important or 

honourable to the Papacy. In this last instance the 

subject chosen for the reverse was the foundation of 
| the Christian Museum at the Lateran, and the facade 
of that palace, long the chief residence of the Pontiffs, 
was the design presented. For the dotation of this 
museum, the Pope has ordered a fund to be appro- 
priated, partly from the treasury pertaining to the 
prefectship of the Apostolic Palaces, partly from the 
revenue of the Dataria. Various antiquities, prin- 
cipally from the Catacombs, have been deposited in 
the Lateran, as the nucleus to this great collection ; 
but as yet it is impossible, through any interest what- 
ever, to inspect them. 

The biennial competition, called the ‘“ Gregorian,” 
instituted by the Academy of Virtuosi of the Pan- 
theon, has lately been brought to issue by the adju- 
dication of prizes in two walks of art; the first for 
painting, given by unanimous consent to a lady, 
| named Louisa Bigioli; only three designs having been 
| presented on the subject prescribed—Ahasuerus dis- 


of the entire New Testament history, to be engraved 
at Dusseldorf, and finally pass into the possession of 
a Bavarian nobleman. He has nearly finished, also, 
a series of the Seven Sacraments, in crayons, with a 
view to their execution in oils, each piece being sur- | 


covering Haman at the feet of Esther: the prize for 
sculpture to the only competitor appearing: (!) a 
Milanese, named Tempra. In the co-ordinate com- 
petition, called that “of Exercise,” the prize for 
painting is given to a Palermitan, Priolo; the sub- 
ject being St. Peter and St. Paul baptizing the con- 
verted soldiers in prison: for sculpture also to a 
Sicilian, named Pantillaro, whose subject is a public 


from sacred history, in mystic symbolism, designed | 
with the most exquisite delicacy, and displaying the 
resources of a poetic imagination more strikingly than | school for gymnastics. 
almost all else I have seen by Overbeck. The groups | During the theatrical season, brought to a clos 
of the sacramental subjects are likewise most beautiful, | }ofore the late festivals, an actress who is still the 
and informed with the peculiar spirit of the artists’s supreme favourite in Rome, though passed the bloom 
genius—earnestness In devotion, profoundness in sim- of her attractions personally and has remained on 
— 4 tart aang y> an <ieinge. f ihcnaitie the stage for several years after becoming the wife 
a ope has given ae _— uis private | oF 4 marquis, gave, for her benefit, a translation of 
purse for — ape ne St. Pau . W - 1 is NOW a Adrienne Lecouvreur; and for her penultimate per- 
progress. , n the . )th was a ae ives emnity at the formance, one of Lady Tartuffe (italianised into Lady 
restored Basilica, when Pius LX, assisted at high mass, Raggiro), the first of which pieces was received with 
accompanied by numerous cardinals and prelates ; the great applause ; the second (though, in my impres- 
architect and the commission for the restoration of | fi5, a far happier effort anal’ saxtathed “sitll aa t0- 
this church having their parts officially assigned | ;onity of feeling that quite overpowered in the 
during the ceremony, which was rendered more than | 5,00 hiehlv-wrought scenes) with general coldness 
usually imposing by the splendour of the vestments | 4 q.Jaide Ristori. the maiden name by which this 
and the exquisite beauty of the music, and the solemn | }, 4. js best known, has sensibility and physical 
twilight into which this vast temple was thrown by | oe » hich caudien af Ghamelane: take is 
the curtaining of windows. After the service, the | POW°™ oqpal to a high range of characters; hati | 
= S : sear ee to be regretted that she attempts moving in a parallel 
hangings of white and crimson dividing the transepts | };,, with Rachel. Since the festivals, the ‘dturnal 
and high altar from the nave, were suddenly lowered ; | theatre has opened and the prima donna, Carolina 
and this revelation of all that portion of the temple | gantoni. draws large houses by acting eee power- 
. = , . . ‘ We ’ € 5 « Secs € 
not yet quite finished (though wanting little to be so) | gy Giblenistion .detan tale etaitel Yn tae ent 
with its nave and four aisles, divided by eighty-eight setnaiati saan Sinai tc ide dein paltry as to 
—_— columns, had an effect truly magical. His | qocoration. though classic as to disposal, where we 
iness visite very Ns XE ine 2 tails vs “Api bd ; 5 ‘ ahi med . 
yer ete tigi part to, examine. Si Pye ’| have open-air performances before sunset, in the 
om ae lately on Ais entering the chapel of St. | Mausoleum of Augustus (strange comment on the 
Stephen, a picture was, for the first time, unveiled— | Loni. of human greatness !}—the only arrangement 
the Protomartyr led to death from the Sanhedrim, that ‘could prove agreeable amidst the fervid in- 
and beholding a vision of the Redeemer in air, as he fluences of the eredie y nee a heat ‘which the Roman 
s fi >» Jewis ri al—by C otti The.) - «se. 5 Fas: < . 
— from - nee h a 4 f by - —_ on 7 he public is now, according to its effects on temperament, 
ri ig ee alone ae ae ; pe ne either suffering or enjoying. Notwithstanding this 
aste. 8 t: ‘al— 2 2 na . 
raudy Tr a ti “ye “¢ i so se aa me 1 ey mp July fervour, an opera-house of secondary importancé 
gaudy. Ane artist was, lowever, rewarded Dy te | has opened with the season, and a new piece by a 
Sovereign approbation, and by an order of knighthood young Roman composer of acknowledged talent 
. . , . . . a b >] 
which Pius IX. immediately conferred upon him. | earned ‘Sebastian’ Seen brought out by a compan - 
The project has been adopted, and partly carried into including snaenis Lies tethale ke aeee tide en 1 
€ ox ~ 


effect, of adorning the upper walls of the transept of : 
; ES. . : - n opera at firs emned and afterwards approved. 
St. Paul’s with frescoes, illustrating the history of | sind at Saat qomdomnad and atterwente sage 


that Apostle and St. Peter, in those compartments | 
between the pilasters of Phrygian paonazzo (a lucid | 
white veined with purple), hitherto encrusted with | 
enormous slabs of highly-polished white marble—the 
brilliancy of which, indeed, wanted relief. The com- 
mission for the entire work has been given to two 
artists, Gagliardi, a Roman, and Balbi, a Neapolitan, 
the former of whom has lately come into note, and | 
been highly applauded for the frescoes and ornamental | 
painting with which he has almost completely covered 
the walls of a church restored during the past winter— 
St. Girolamo of the Illyrians. The fame of these 
frescoes has even crossed the Alps, and the Emperor 








Hints FoR THE Frrenns or Emicrants.—All 
those who have friends in America, with whom they 
correspond, ought to know a few facts connected with 
the posting of papers for the other side of the Atlantic, 
ignorance of which baulks many a kind intention, 
and frequently estranges the most attached relatives 
and friends. Firstly, a penny stamp requires to be 
affixed to each journal posted to the United States: 
secondly, if the paper to be transmitted be older than 
seven days, it is not allowed to be forwarded at the 
penny rate. All papers posted without the penny 
| stamp, and all posted with the stamp, but older than 


confines of both), and on either side an Egyptian | of Austria lately sent to Gagliardi the gold medal and | seven days, are burned. 
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POPULAR MEDICINE. 


THE NEWS AND GOSSIP OF THE MEDICAL 
WORLD. 
BY CELSUS TERTIUS. 
I. New Books. 
[He notorious author of the Fallacies of the Faculty 
(the Joseph Ady of medicine) has put forth another 
bait fur the weak-headed portion of the public, entitled 
The destructive Art of Healing ; or, Facts Sor Families. 
Second edition ; date, none. No quacks are so detest- 
able as those who use their education and professional 
standing for the purpose of deceiving mankind. There 
are some few of this class among the Homeeopathists ; 
but Dr. Dickson does not mix with the common herd. 
It does not suit his purpose that the profession shall 
be wrong and Dr. Hahnemann right. Samuel Dick- 
son alone must be right;—let kim be true, and every 
man a liar. ) 


gether with shreds of truth, that they may be the more 
easily swallowed by his dupes. He pays the medical 
profession thereluctant compliment of proving that, like 
all scientific bodies, it is advancing in knowledge and 
discovery ; he shows that in a period from fifteen to 
fifty years, opinions have in some degree changed for 
the better. Allthis the whole civilised world is well 
acquainted with; but, with an assurance which must 
have been learned at the feet of a Morrison, our 
author claims all these improvements as his own. HE 
taught Sir Benjamin Brodie, Sir John Forbes, Drs 
Laycock, Searle, Todd, Radcliffe, Ashburner, and 
Hall, that their former views were erroneous, and 


therefore takes to himself the credit of all the im- | 


provements which they have more recently proposed 
and introduced in medical practice! After this, 
Morrison and Solomon, and the whole tribe of quacks, 
must hide their diminished heads; and Dr. Dickson, 
the Fallacy quack, may righteously adopt the 
motto of the celebrated hair-cutter in Thread- 
needle-street, “aut Macalpine aut nullus.” Dr. Dickson 
is the modern Hippocrates. There is none but he. 
II. THe Mepicar Societies. 

The Aarveian Society, of London, was instituted in 
the year 1831 by a few zealous professional men, 
anxious to promote their own improvement, and the 
advancement of medical science in the northern and 
western quarter of the metropolis, where the want of 


such an institution had been long felt and regretted. | 


It consists of many active and distinguished men. 


The number of its members is increasing, and it bids | 


fair for extended and increasing usefulness. The 
ordinary meetings of the society are held at 64, Edg- 
ware-road, on the first and third Thursdays of each 
month, from October to May inclusive. The meetings 
commence at eight in the evening, and terminate at 


en. 

The Pathological Society (33, George-street, Hano- 
ver-square) is second to none in the professional 
rank and respectability of its members. It was insti- 
tuted in the year 1846 for the promotion of “ Patho- 
logical Science,” or, in more correct language, for the 
investigation of morbid anatomy, by the exhibition 
and description of specimens, drawings, models, and 
other illustrations of diseased structures and organs. 
Among many other curious lapses of language which 


are occurring every few years, the term ‘ pathology,” | 


which once signified a knowledge of feeling or sufter- 


ing, and thence the study of pain or sickness and its | 


causes, has of late years been applied to designate the 
study of morbid animal structure—far better named 
by the eminent Dr. Baillie, “morbid anatomy.” 
Pathology, therefore, is no longer the philosophy of 
disease or pain; but, as the term disease itself is now 
used to signify disordered or disintegrated structure, 
organic mischief, or foreign cellular development, so 
pathology is the study of disease in this sense, the 
study of morbid structure. A society, therefore, 
established to examine morbid structure, was named 
the Pathological Society. The name, by its novelty, 
has helped to establish the society ; and doubtless the 
Society will help to perpetuate the name, grossly 


incorrect as it is, in its application to morbid anatomy. 


The Operations of the society have, however, been 
eminently successful. Three volumes of ‘“ Transac- 
tions,” each volume containing the proceedings of 


two years, copiously illustrated, have been published | 
by the society, which consists of about two hundred | 


and fifty resident members, who meet on the first and 
third Tuesdays of every month. 

Hunterian Society, 4, Bloomfield-street, Finsbury. — 
This society, instituted 1819, has a small library, and 
publishes transactions. The objects of its institution 
are similar to those of other medical societies, and it is 
conveniently located for a large number of medical 
practitioners in the neighbourhood of the City. The 
members meet on the first and third Thursday in 
every month from October to May. 


His book is accordingly such a tissue of 
falsehood as is seldom seen clad in decent English, 
for, to his disgrace be it said, he does write decen: | 
English; and his falsehoods are cleverly linked to- | 





| III. Eprpemics AND THE Pusiic Hearn. 


| THE Quarterly Return of the Registrar-General, just 
| published, comprises the births and deaths registered 
; England 
| during the spring quarter ending June 30, 1853; and 


| by 2190 registrars in all the districts of 


| the marriages in 12,025 churches or chapels, about 
3396 registered places of worship unconnected with 
the Established Church, and 625 Superintendent 
| Registrar's offices, in the quarter that ended March 31, 
1853. 


ably above the average. 


ag 





thousands than the excess in 
quarters of the three previous years ; 
the high rate of mortality in 1853 115,959 emi- 
grants sailed from the ports of the United Kingdom 
at which there are Government Emigration agents ; 
78,205 to the United States, 20,107 to British North 


America, 17,152 to the Australian colonies, and 495 


to other places. 7884 of the emigrants sailed from 
Glasgow, 2095 from Plymouth, 3722 from Southamp- 
ton, and 10,619 from London. 
the United Kingdom has been at the rate of 8920 a 


week, equal to the number of inhabitants in a ma- 
| jority of the 368 municipal boroughs of Great Britain. 
| In Seotland and Ireland the births and deaths of the 
population are left unregistered, so that it is impos- 
natural increase in the 


sible to determine the rate of 
United Kingdom ; but at the rate prevailing in Eng- 


land, which it cannot exceed, the excess of births 


over deaths would be 79,820, or less by 36,139 than 
the 115,959 emigrants. In the three 
April, May, and June, 107,861 deaths were registered. 


This number is the highest that has ever been regis- 


tered before in the corresponding season, and exceeds 


by 7048 the deaths in the spring quarter of 1852. 


The rate of mortality in England is highest in the 
winter (2°467 per cent); lowest in the summer quarter 
(2°129 per cent.); while the mortality of the spring | 


quarter (2°223) holds an intermediate rank, near the 
average of the year. This average is exceeded by the 
present return, which shows a mortality at the rate 


in the corresponding quarter of every year 1843—52, 
except the spring quarter of 1847, when the popula- 
tion was infested by scurvy and its attendant dis- 


| eases after the great failure of the potato crop in | 
in the 


| 1846. The rate of mortality was then 2 506; 
| autumn influenza broke out; and cholera followed on 
its footsteps in 1848 and 1849. The mortality of the 

quarter was above the average both in the town and 
| in the country districts ; the annual rate of mortality 
was 2°606 in 117 districts, comprising the chief towns, 
| and 2°196 per cent. in 508 districts extending over 
the rest of the kingdom. The population of England 
is, there is reason to believe, collectively healthier 
than any equal amount of population in any other 


| kingdom; but the rapid increase in the proportion of | modified as to require little notice. 


| the town population—in which the mortality is 
| 27 per cent. higher than it is in the country, and the 
sickness, the suffering, the debility, the physical de- 
| generacy of race are in equal excess—makes this 
question of the health of towns and the fertilisation 


| of the surrounding fields one of the great questions of 


the day demanding immediate solution. In London 
the mortality has considerably exceeded the average, 
| andit is chietly due to diseases of the respiratory organs, 


| various kinds. 12 deaths were referred to privation, 
| 26 to poison, 88 to burns and scalds, 86 to hanging 
and suffocation, 81 to drowning, 171 to mechanical 
| injuries of various kinds, 33 to wounds; and in nearly 
| all these cases the numbers exceed those returned in 
| former years. The violent deaths, including a few 
from intemperance, want of breast-milk, and pri- 
| vation, in London, increased from 1296 in 1840 to 
| 2140 in 1852; and in the last quarter the excess in 
deaths from violence alone over the deaths of 1852 
was 131. The increase of steam-vessels, railways. 
omnibuses, and new mechanical forces of every kind, 
as well as the obstructions of the streets, may partly 
account for this loss of life, as well as for the nume- 
rous injuries and mutilations not fatal, in the battle of 
| every day. The furunculoid epidemic is still raging, 
| and apparently on the increase; the deaths from 
| carbuncle having amounted on the last quarter to 15 ; 
| in the corresponding quarter of 1852 to 8 only, and 
in that of 1851 to only 3. In the following places 
| 
| 
| 


the mortality has increased:— The south-eastern 
counties generally, chiefly Godstone, 
Bromley, Dover, Eastbourne, Lewes, the Isle of 
Wight, Alverstoke. Also in the south midland 
counties, Wisbeach has continued 


Sudbury, Stingoe, and Stow in Suffolk. In the 


south-western counties the general mortality has | 





The spring in town and country was un- 
healthy; and the mortality (chiefly owing to the cold 
weather and the scarcity of potatoes), was consider- | 
As the births of 158,718 
children, and the deaths of 107,861 persons of all 
were registered in the quarter, a balance of 
50,857 remains in favour of the population. The 
excess of births over deaths is less by eight or twelve 
the corresponding 
chiefly owing to 


The emigration from 


months of 


of 2°383 per cent. per annum; higher than the rate 


typhus, hooping-cough, diarrhoea, and violence of 


Croydon, | : 
| causing proceedings to be taken against the owners 
| and occupiers of houses, as directed by the Nuisances 
to experience a | Removal and Diseases Prevention Act, and in all 
high rate of mortality; as also, Romford, Tendring, | cases where they have summoned, have succeeded in 
Colchester, Witham, and Saffron Walden in Essex ; | getting convictions.” 


DRAMA, &c. 


| slightly exceeded the average. The typhus in Long- 


bridge, Deverill, broke out a second time; and the 
deaths in the sub-district equal the births. In one 
| house the man, wife, and six children were all 


attacked, and one child, nine years of age, died, 
At Exmouth fever has prevailed. In Whipton, 
Heavitree, small-pox is raging; several children are 
suffering, and two have died; “ still the people refuse 
cow-pox.” In Barnstaple typhus and small-pox 
| have prevailed; the deaths have exceeded the births. 
The emigration from Redruth has been extensive, and 
the births have consequently decreased. In another 
district of Cornwall, Lerrin, the register says: ‘“ The 
births and deaths are much below the average. 
Numbers are yearly “leaving this district for other 
parts of this country, or for America and Australia, 
which is the only explanation I can give of the 
decrease.” Measles has been very fatal in Truro. In 
Frome the deaths from pulmonary diseases are much 
above the average; the same diseases have prevailed 
in Bath. In the west midland counties the mortality 
is somewhat above the average; small-pox prevails 
in Gloucestershire; Bristol, Gloucester, and Stroud 
have neglected vaccination; carbuncles, boils, and 
purulent eruptions have been very prevalent in Stow- 
on-the-Wold as well as in London. This extensive 
epi lemic has not yet obtained all the attention which i 
deserves Jrom the nedical profe ssion. A bad form of 
scarlatina has prevailed in Staffordshire, “ the cause 
of which,” the registrar cf Bilston conceives, “is in- 
sufficient drainage, cesspools stagnating, and filth of 
| the most offensive character accumulated in the yards 
and folds of the poor, who have been the victims of 
the fever.” The excess of births in West Bromwich 
and Westbury-on-Severn is ascribed to the increase of 
population caused by employment on railways. The 
prosperous state of trade and the improved circum- 
stances of the people are also mentioned in connection 
with a low rate of mortality. The deaths in Lincoln- 
shire have been below, in Nottinghamshire and 
Derbyshire above, the average. The registrar of 
Leake in Leicestershire says: ‘Several deaths have 
occurred during the quarter from scarlatina and 
from small-pox. The latter disease has been very 
prevalent in a village belonging to my district. The 
ignorance and wilful stupidity which exists amongst 
a certain class of people are astonishing; neither 
threats nor entreaties can induce them to have their 
| children vaccinated. A young woman, near her con- 
| finement, and the mother of two other children, who 
| refused to be vaccinated herself or have her children 
vaccinated, was seized with small-pox. On June 12th 
I attended her; the disease was confluent; she be- 
came a most loathsome object, and in this state gave 
birth to a girl on the 15th, and died on the 18th. The 
infant took the disease, and has since died. I have 
vaccinated a large number of children and a few 
adults ; but the same prejudice still exists with others ; 
and this frightful disease is yet progressing. I am 
| firmly convinced that if every child was properly 


| vaccinated under the age of twelve months, there 
would be no cases of small-pox, or it would be so 
I am of opinion 
that the disease would in the end be extirpated.” 
Cheshire and Lancashire have not been more than 
usually unhealthy. 2759 deaths were registered out 
of a population of 411,515 in Liverpool and West 
Derby; 2365 in Manchester and Salford, out of 
315,916. The mortality in these districts was below 
the average to which they are subject. This district, 
says the registrar of Hulme, Charlton, ‘‘ never was 
in a more healthy state. No kind of epidemic pre- 
vails. The operative classes are all well employed ; 
and, although the prices of various kinds of previ- 
sions are on the advance, there appears a general dis- 
position to increase wages in proportion.” In York- 
shire 11,442 deaths were registered. The mortality 
exceeded the average. and most notably in Skipton, 
Keighley, Huddersfield, Halifax, Bradford, Sheffield, 
Rotherham, Doncaster, Thorne, and Driffield. In Leeds 
and Hull the mortality has declined. One death from 
cholera was registered in the workhouse, Horton, 
Bradford. Influenza prevailed in Leyburn ; scarla- 
tina in Reeth. In the northern counties 5621 deaths 
were registered. Ague, typhus, and hooping-cough 
have prevailed in many of the Durham colliery dis- 
tricts; twenty-three persons died of measles in Yarm, 
Stockton. The deaths in the Welsh division (7288) 
exceed the average; hooping-cough prevailed in 
Newport, Swansea, and Haverfordwest ; small-pox 
and bronchitis in Cardiff and Carmarthen. The excess 
of births and deaths in Rheidol, Aberystwith, is re- 


| ferred to the great increase of the mining population. 
| Small-pox, scarlatina, and typhus still prevail in the 


Wrexham district. ‘The board of guardians are 


Among the “notes” of the various local registrars 
who have contributed to these returns, one striking 
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circumstance is to be observed. In almost every in- 
stance in which the deaths of a locality are reported 
as materially below the average, itis also stated that 
“sanitary regulations,” or “improved drainage,” or 
*‘ great improvements in the sanitary arrangements,” 
or “ the sanitary improvements made by the cor- 

ration,” or some such effect of the new Act of Par- 
irament, has been the apparent cause of the prevalence 
of this healthy condition of the population. Indeed, 
it is now too well established that well-devised sani- | 
tary measures, founded on “the reports and sugges- | 
tions of the medical profession,” will so certainly pre- 
vent a very large proportion of the annual illness and 
mortality of the population, that neglect of such 
precautions, partakes of the nature of ‘‘ manslaughter.” | 

The Weekly Return of the Registrar-General | 
for the week ending Saturday, August 20th, is 
calculated to allay the fears of many who have 
been dreading the approach of malignant cholera. 
The deaths from summer cholera and diarrhea 
have decreased in number; and no indications of 
malignancy have been noted. There are four | 
deaths from carbuncle returned—a larger weekly 
number than has ever been returned, except on one 
previous occasion. This epidemic must depend on 
some remarkable and momentous cause; and although | 
it has scarcely yet numbered its victims by hundreds, | 
it has destroyed the health of many thousands. At | 
Liverpool it is reported that nearly one-third of the | 
sick inhabitants are suffering from boils, carbuncles, 
or whitloes. 


IV. Carr-Cuat AND DISCOVERIES. 

Medical Benevolent College.—At a recent meeting 
of the council, James William Freshfield, Esq., M.P., | 
in the chair, the treasurer reported that on the 
late occasion of laying the foundation stone of 
the college, 315 ladies presented purses of five 
guineas, and that the collection altogether 
amounted to 3400/. Thanks having been voted to 
the Lord Bishop of Winchester for kindly officiating 
on the occasion, his Lordship was elected a vice- 
president of the college, as was also Benjamin 
Eveleigh Winthropp, Esq., who presented on that 
day the munificent donation of 500 guineas. Dr. 
Colledge, of Cheltenham, was also elected a vice- 
resident. Thanks having been voted to the Rey. 
Villiam N. Harrison, the Vicar of Reigate, for having 
kindly advocated the cause of the institution on the 
24th ult., that gentleman was constituted an honorary 
life-governor of the college. i 





SCIENCE AND INVENTIONS. 


SCIENTIFIC SUMMARY. 
AGRICULTURAL CHEMISTRY. 

Sovuste Sitica.—Mr. J. T. Way, in conjunction 
with Mr. Paine, of Farnham, describes a deposit they 
have met with, situated at the base of the chalk forma- 
tion near that place, between the upper green sand 
and the gault clay. This deposit consists principally 
of silica with alumina and peroxide of iron, the silica 
amountirg to rather more than 80 per cent. of the 
whole, of which one half is soluble in potash, after 
treating the mineral with muriatic acid. The beds 
of this earth extend over an area of several miles ; 
and, judging from the dip of the strata and such sec- 
tions as the quarries in the neighbourhood afford, | 
their thickness is estimated at 80 to 100 feet. The | 
earth does not present an uniform character through- | 
out, but occurs in beds of yellowish, light, soft rock, 
! 

| 





intermixed with loose sandy marls. 

Mr. Way mentions that the existence of beds of an 
earth, containing a large amount of silica in this 
peculiar soluble state, was previously known; 
Sauvage having described similar ones in the | 
Annales des Mines, as occurring in the Depart- 
ment of Ardennes. Those under consideration 
differ greatly in the amount of soluble silica vielded 
by them, this varying from 5 to 72 per cent. They 
are generally free from carbonate of lime, and, ex- 
cepting a few casts of foramine, are not derived from 
infusoria. It is proposed to employ this earth as a 
dressing for land, with a view to correct the too great 
luxuriance and tendency to be “laid,” so often ma- 
nifested on well-manured light soils; and also as 
yielding a ready and abundant supply of silica in a | 
state readily absorbed by wheat, barley, and similar | 
plants which require a large amount of silica; thus | 
serving to render the free use of guano and other 
nitrogenous manures more certain and advisable on | 
light lands. To effect this, it is recommended that a | 
silicate of lime should be formed by mixing slaked 
lime with the powdered earth and water in which 
some 2 to 3 per cent. of carbonate of soda has pre- | 
viously been dissolved, which hastens the forma- | 
tion of the silicate of lime. After the expira- | 
tion of a few weeks a silicate of lime is pro- 
duced, which is soluble in water to the extent of | 
about twenty grains to a gallon and of which the | 
larger proportion is silica ; so that it is evident that a 
large source of this requisite skeleton-former of straw 
may then be made available to the plant. The origin 


of the silica in this state is attributed by Mr. Way to | 


the action of carbonic acid upon a soluble silicate of 
lime derived from the disintegration of older rocks. 


| another grape upon which it can develope its destruc- 


| France still more widely and fatally than in the pre- | 1 W 
| straw-coloured champagne; this addition of sugar 


| the vintage in Madeira, where extirpation of the vine 


| ing the fruit to such an extent that during the last 


| 

| 

| 

:; . | 

| Pyrenees, the wines of the Jurancon were affected. | 


BOTANY. | 
Vines, GRAPES, AND Wines.—At a time like the 
present, when the terrible scourge which has inflicted | 
all the horrors of desolation and famine on Madeira, 
threatens the districts of the Douro with a similar 
visitation, since, like Madeira, these provinces of Por- | 
tugal are wholly dependent upon the vine, an account | 
of the progress and ravages of the widely dissemi- 
nated fungus which is the cause of all this mischief, | 
and of the treament of wines, for which we are 
indebted to Mr. Brockedon, cannot fail to prove 
of interest to many. Unhappily this disease is 
not confined to a given locality, but seems to have 
infected, and to a most hurtful extent, all the wine | 
districts of Europe; nor has this island been exempt, 
where the culture of the vine is of such secondary 
consideration, since few of those who, whether for 
pleasure or profit, are grape-growers, but have had to 
lament over a total waste of that great care, labour, 
and expense, with which the perfectioning of this | 
fruit is attended in the British Isles, 


. . 7 - | 
Tt was in the spring of 1845 that a fungus was 


| observed upon the grape by Mr. Tucker, the gardener | 


of Mr. Slater, of Margate, in the hothouses of that | 


| gentleman, and to. which the name of Oidium Tuckeri 


has been given. It is an egg-shaped fungus, one of | 
the immense family of these vegetable parasites, but | 
which had not been previously known, although it | 
bears a close resemblance to those found upon the 
potato, peach, chrysanthemum, groundsel, Kc. By 
microscopic examination it is, however, readily dis- | 
tinguished from these and all the other varieties of | 
the Oidium, and has not been observed on any plant | 
but the vine: when this is once attacked, the ravages 
of the fungus have invariably been complete and | 
most destructive. It usually first makes its appear- 
ance as a whitish mildew, attaching itself, for the 
most part, to the young grapes when about the size of 
a pea. When the spore of this fungus has settled on 
the berry, it enlarges and radiates irregularly in fine 
filaments, which often extend with great rapidity, and 
cover the entire surface. These filaments fix them- 
selves to, but do not seem to penetrate the cuticle of | 
the grape; numerous branches from the mycelium are | 
unfruitful ; others are jointed and rise vertically like 
the pile of velvet ; the uppermost swells, and, assum- 
ing an elliptical form, ripens, detaches itself, and is 
wafted off by the slightest motion of the air to find 











tive myriads. Warmth and moisture, those indispen- 
sables to a hothouse, favour its growth, successive 
spores rise from the same branch, and frequently | 
three or four will ripen and disperse themselves at the | 
same time. Its effect upon the grape is to exhaust 
the juices of the skin, which is thus rendered incapa- | 
ble of expanding with the increase of the pulp, so | 
that the berry frequently bursts, and in any case is 
rendered good for nothing. 

This disease has returned every year, and with in- 
creased virulence. In 1847 it was noticed in the forcing- 
houses of Versailles, and afterwards attacked the 
trellised vines, destroying all the out-door grapes in 
the neighbourhood of Paris, whence the destructive 
circle gradually spread, although it was not until 1851 | 
that its ravages caused any alarm in the vine districts | 


of France. Last year this fungus reappeared in | 


ceding periods; it has crossed the Mediterranean to 
Algeria, where French industry had successfully com- | 
menced the cultivation of the vine; has shown itself | 
in Syria and Asia Minor; attacked the vines in the 
Balearic Islands and at Malaga; utterly destroyed 


seems to be looked upon as the only means of cure ; 
visited the Greek islands, where also, in Zante and | 
Cephalonia, it fastened on the currant-vines, blight- 





season 500 gatherers did the work ordinarily employ- 
ing 8000 ; and this year, although the accounts are 
not yet definitively confirmed, there seems but too | 
good reason to fear that the ravages of this parasite 
will cause still more fearful disasters in the wine dis- 
tricts on which Europe and the United States are | 
mainly dependent for this article of prime necessity to | 
man. 
Mr. Brockedon draws a fearful picture of the | 
scourge this minute fungus has proved in the wine 
districts of France, which are estimated to produce 
upwards of 11,000,000,000 of gallons of wine, but of | 
which two-fifths were destroyed last year, and what | 
yas made was bad. All the departments were not | 
visited with equal severity; but traces of its influence 
were seen in the Loiret, Loire-et-Cher, and Maine-et- 
Loire In 1851 the vineyards of the Medoc were un- | 
touched, and the cultivators laughed at the tales told | 
of the Oidium, but changed their tune last year, when | 
it showed itself throughout the Gironde, even to the 
borders of the famed Medoc ; whilst between the vine- 
yards of the Medoc and the river at Pauillac and at 
Macau serious mischief was inflicted. In the Lower 








In the Haute Garonne the grapes generally suffered ; 
the Eastern Pyrenees, l'Aude, l'Herault, and a great 
part of Gard, were similarly visited ; whilst at Fron- 
tignan and Lunel the crops were completely aban- 
doned. Thousands of peasants were thrown out of 


work, and both they and the farmers were involved in 
this one common and fearful calamity. 
| France is the ordinary drink of both high and low; 


Wine in | 
( 





upon it, with his bread and some legumes, the la- 


| bourer subsists; but the wine, bad as it is, has risen 


to double, and in the departments most injured, to 


| treble its usual price. 


The extreme economical importance of this subject 
has directed the attention both of Governments and 
scientific men to this terrible pest. M@éhl has given 
us a history of its development and diffusion, whence 
we gather that it has spread from France throughout 
Italy by the coast of Liguria to Naples ; then, taking 
a retrograde course through the Tyrol to Botzen, has 
overrun Switzerland to Wintherthur; thence touched 
Baden, and extended to Wirtemburg and Hungary. 
M. Méhl has also satisfied himself that this Ovdium 
Tuckeri is peculiar to the vine, and will not live nor 
propagate on other plants. The notion, once enter- 
tained, that this disease is caused by insects, is now 
completely disproved; not the slightest insectile or 
other attack precedes the appearance of the fungus, 
which, when once it is manifested, creeps over the 


| epidermis without entering the tissues, but envelop- 


ing the grape, absorbs the juices of the superticial 
cells, and thus stops the growth of the cuticle. The 
pulp then expands and bursts the berry longitudi- 
nally, by which its juices are lost and it dries up. In 
an early stage of the disease, the fungus may be 
wiped off, when the fruit will come to maturity. 
These observations, taken in connexion with the fact 


| of this disease being peculiar to the vine, and mani- 


festing itself on the grape-berry during its develop- 
ment, point to the probability of this fungus being 
an abnormal condition of the bloom of the grape, ana- 
logous in its nature to the fungoid growth, ergot, 


| which attacks the cereals, instead of being a distinct 


parasite, foreign, although peculiar, to the vine. The 


| Oidium never matures on decayed vegetables ; it lives 


aud fructifies on living tissues ouly. 
The poor peasant of the Bouches du Rhone believes 


| the cause of this pest to be bad air; whilst the culti- 


vated inhabitants of Genoa, Grenoble, Dijon, and 
Strasburg attribute it to gas-lights and locomotives ; 
regarding such inventions as infernal —a feeling which 
there is painful evidence is sympathised with nearer 
home. The cause, however, is still shrouded in ob- 
security, and will probably remain so. For a remedy, 
sulphur, whether as flowers of sulphur, as gently 
vaporised in the hothouse without ignition, or in 
very dilute solution combined with an alkali, is the 
only one which has yet been recommended, and its 
use sanctioned by authoritative evidence. For the last, 
and seemingly most efficacious, mode of applying 
this agent, | would refer the reader to the Criric for 
March Ldth ult. 

Mr. Brockedon furnishes us also with a sketch of 
the manufacture of champagne, which is made from 
a delicious and highly saccharine variety of the grape. 
The produce of various vineyards are mixed accord- 
ing to the market for which the wine is intended ; for 
even the finest unmixed wine would yield a product 
far inferior to what can be obtained by judicious mix- 
ing. When pressed, the wine is not vatted, but 
kept in casks in small quantities ; whence it is racked 
two or three successive times during the winter follow- 
ing the vintage, and in the spring the difficult opera- 
tion of bottling commences. Into each bottle is put 
a wine-glass full of syrup, made from sugar dissolved 
in wine; red wine being used for pink, white wine for 


sets up fermentation anew. When corked, each bottle 
is laid on its side in a frame, through which its neck 
projects, and is daily gently shaken, so as to prevent 
any adhesion of crust to the side, and to make the 
dregs collect in the neck of the bottle. At length it 
is ready for dégorgement, by which these dregs are 
removed; this consists of skilfully withdrawing the 
cork, when the confined carbonic acid forces out the 
foul portion, which is directly replaced by bright 
wine, and the bottle instantly corked by a machine, 
tied and wired down. The bottles are then stacked 
away in cool caves, these stacks being so in- 
geniously built up that, although each may contain as 
many as 10,000 bottles, any one of them can be with- 
drawn for examination. n a warm spring, the loss 
from the bursting of these bottles is often most 
serious; Madame Cliquot, of Rheims, for instance, 
lost in April 1843 no less than 400,000 out of her stock 
for that season, of 1,600,000 bottles. It is this loss, and 
the labour and care bestowed in their preparation, which 
so greatly enhances the value of the champagne wines. 
The annual product of the genuine wine at alow 
estimate is fifty millions of bottles ; but this is far too 
small a quantity to supply the enormous and widely- 
spread demand: to meet which not only are many of 
the vineyards of St. Perey, Hermitage, Moselle, Bur- 
gundy, Bordeaux and the Rhine devoted to the manu- 
facture of an effervescing wine, but in Paris and else- 
where vast quanties are made from the common 
white wines of the country, sweetened and aérated ; 
whilst in the non-wine-growing countries, perry, and 
the juice of rhubarb, unripe gooseberries, &c. are 
largely employed in the preparation of factitious 
champagne. HERMES. 








ARCHITECTURE. 
MONTHLY REVIEW OF ARCHITECTURE AS 
A FINE ART. 
In the Builder, Vol. XI. p. 441, is a view of the Church 
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of England Educational Institution, Bolton, from a de- 
sign by Mr. R. H. Potter of London, selected from a 
set of competition designs, under the professional aid 


of Mr. Gregan, of Manchester, as adviser of the com- | 


mittee. It is, in its general merits, worthy of especial 
note; so good, indeed, that we have the less hesita- 
tion in referring to a minor point or two, the consi- 
deration of which would, we think, have made it 
better. 

When the quaintly picturesque is effected so well 


as we admit it to be in Mr. Potter's design, we feel a | 
reluctance to adhere to that law of rigid severity | 
which generally influences our judgment, however | 
we may still regard a certain regularity and balance | 
of parts essential to every building which professes | 


to be a piece of critical architecture. Now the 
structure in question is as irregular as a painter could 
desire; but it is not affectedly so. Its varieties are, 
honestly, accidental. ‘They are fairly resultant from 
a good and well studied disposition of plan and ar- 
rangement; at least, they appear to be sv; but we 
are left to feel the more surprised that, in a design 


displaying so much feeling and intelligence, the de- | 


fective points to which we are about to allude should 
have remained uncorrected. 

And, first, as it regards the spire-roofed tower. A 
supreme feature of vertical extent was well decided 
on; but the substructure should have participated 


more in giving distinctive altitude to this feature; | 
and we submit whether the little stunted compart- | 


ment immediately under the spire would not have 
been greatly improved in itself, and in its relation to 
the rest of the tower, if it had been doubled, or even 
trebled in height. Again, why is not the ven- 
tilating turret so elevated as to allow the openings 


to have their sill-course clear above the ridges of the | 


roofs? Lastly, why are there highly-pointed windows 
close under the eaves of the main building, and under 
the eaves of the low building on the spectator’s left, 
while there is a flat-headed window within the high 
pointed gable of the latter structure? There is, if we 


may use the expression without offence, a kind of | 


perverseness in practising this conflict between the 
vertical and the horizontal. We have, in a former 
article, given our rationale of the principles on which 
these censures are founded; and we will only now 


repeat that the proper place for flat-headed windows | 
is under horizontal lines, while the position for 
pointed windows is especially within the spanning | 


angle of the gable. 

In the School at Edgehill, Liverpool, by Mr. W. W. 
Llovd, we find our principles, for the most part, well 
observed ; but, even here, the four triple-light win- 
dows, close under the eaves of the roof, should have 
been finished with flat head-stones.’ There is some- 
thing very agreeable in the variety occasioned by the 
alternation of the four eaves windows with the three 
gabled ones; but the variety would have been still 
more pleasingly increased if the former had ter- 
minated with horizontal lintel-stones: (see Builder, 
Vol. XI. p. 505.) . 

In the Mansel Lacey National School, Hereford- 
shire, by Mr. Nicholson, tle principles we have 
advanced are fully borne out; and we rejoice in being 
justified by so pleasing, though modest an example. 
A view of this building is given in the Builder, Vol. XI. 
p. 405, 

In page 409 of the same volume of the Buwilder is 
the completing illustration of the late Mr. Pugin’s 
R.€. Church of St. Augustinés at Ramsgate. 
doubt, as the editor says, ‘* most of the detatls are very 
good; ” and we are more and more inclined to think 
that it is rather in detail than in general design tliat 
Mr. Pugin is especially admirable. He would have 
been a most valuable ally to any architect, and we 


believe that in some very important cases he proved | 


himself such. In looking at the woodcut under im- 
mediate notice, we are reminded of a question to 
which we should like to have a satisfactory answer. 
Assuredly there is abundant precedent for the drip- 
stone over internal arcades ; but is it right ? Its. mean- 
ing refers to protection from weather; and it is cer- 
tainly a very telling member in external gothic com- 
position; but in many superb examples of our old 
church interiors, no such feature appears; and, to say 
the least of it, there is a propriety in the omission. 

A view of the Old Belfry of Chichester Cathedral, 
givenin the Builder, Vol. XI. p. 457, suggests a recom- 
mendation to our “ modern Goths ” 
the virtue of buttresses, as real abutments, sustaining 
the structure to which they are attached; and not as 


mere ornamental appendages, climbing up a building | 


like parasites, without any traly assistant substance, 
orany effective boldness as pictorial features. 

By the way, in reference to our old Gothic examples, 
howisit, that one ofthe most perfect cathedrals of Great 
Britain remains undelineated and almost unknown— 
at leastto our English critics? Above all,how is it that 
Scotland, which boasts so much of its Melrose Abbey 


and its Roslyn Chapel, leaves without worthy regard | 


the very gem of its period,—the Cathedral of Glasgow? 
Compared with many of our English metropolitan 
churches, it is small-and simple; but, excepting the 
Abbey Church of Westminster, and the magnificent 
Structure at Salisbury, we are acquainted with no 
cathedral which is so perfect a model of one pervading 
style, viz., the earlier pointed. Both externally and 
mternally, it is singularly uniform (though not 
completely so) in its great leading features and their 


No | 


to acknowledge | 


component parts; and it is high time that a goodly 
quarto be produced, in which plans, elevations, 
sections, details, and perspective views of the old 
Roman Catholic Church of St. Kentigern, at Glasgow, 
be given in the best style of engraving, with a descrip- 
tion of corresponding critical excellence. The crypt 
alone is of such unequalled variety and beauty as to 
deserve the fullest possible illustration ; and there is 
a feeling, finish, and artistic perfection about the 
mouldings, carvings, and minute details, which chal- 
lenge comparison with the best of the same date 
in any building extant. We could desire to see the 
spire of more ornate character, and of considerable 
additional loftiness. The groind ceilings of the 


partial. The modern fittings, adapting the choir to 


and remodelled in a manner which will at once serve 
present use, with a becoming respect for past usage ; 
and we trust, when this good work shall be effected, 
the hope we have expressed in reference to an illus- 
trated volume will be fulfilled. It need hardly be 
remarked, that the great majority of our cathedral 
churches are chronological histories in stone of the 
| progress of Gothic art from its Norman beginning to 


| its Tudor close; and therefore it is, that the “ one- | 


| ness” of the Glasgow church renders it so valuable, 
| not only as a compendium of select details, but as a 
model in its entirety. It is, moreover, a chaste ex- 
ample of a very pure period; its style being well 
| suited to cases where there are means enough for a 
spacious and imposing structure, without further 
means for much ornate display. 

Turning to buildings in the revived Anglo-Italian 
style, we have to notice the London and Westminster 
Bank, Holborn Branch, by Mr. H. Baker, architect. 
| (See Builder, Vol. XI. p. 393.) The details are good, 
and the general effect imposing. It is unvulgar, and 
not unlearned; but it has, in our estimation, some 
faults, which, if not acceded to by our readers, we at 
once apologise for naming. In the first place, the 


interior, we may also wish to be pervading instead of 


the purposes of the Scotch kirk, are to be removed | 


height of the building, as compared with its limited | 


frontage, required the several continuously horizontal | 


lines, which are well and most judiciously applied, 
inasmuch as they correct vertical excess, and aid in 
the feeling of lateral extent. 
the architect undoes it again by the two rusticated 
breaks, which extend from the top of the ground story 
to underneath the main cornice. Let the reader take two 
slips of paper, cover these breaks (we mean, of course, 
the internal ones), and say whether the elevation is 
not improved by their omission? We have no objec- 
tion to the breaks in the ground story. On the con- 
trary, they are necessary, and pleasingly effective ; 
but their employment by no means rendered impera- 
tive the upward continuity of their lines. Or, if these 
breaks remain, omit the top range of windows, and 
bring down the cornice, so that the lower line of its 
frieze may cover the lower line of the string-course 
above the windows next below. The breaks are then 
much less objectionable; but still it is a question 
whether they might not, with advantage, be omitted. 

Again, in respect to the ground-story, we feel with 
the editor of the Builder that the pilaster-piers are 
slender in expression for the superincumbent weight ; 
| and we furthermore think, that segment arches spring 
| better from regular piers than from mere columns. 

But there is more than this: arches, so flat and so 
| loaded, have necessarily an appearance of great lateral 
pressure, requiring the most solid abutments at each 
}end; and, to afford this expression of solidity and 
| strength, we would either have lowered the lights over 

the two doors to semicircles, or have finished them by 

carrying the architrave and frieze directly over them, 

adding pilasters inside the columns, so as to preserve 

the breaks in the entablature as they now exist. 
| Either of these methods would have given the re- 
| quired correction to that seeming weakness which 


But, having done this, | 





f 

| So far we should suppose the building covered with a 
metal flat. But the section shows a roof of vast span 
terminating in a ventilator. Is the upper part of the 
front, then, a skreen—a “sham”? A central solid 
space in an elevation is never quite the thing, parti- 
cularly when it is over a basement void. But why is 
the central space wider than the others? To make 
room for a falae pediment and a sculptured tablet ? an 
insufficient reason. We thought, at first, the lower 
part of the elevation was that of a distinct building in 
advance; but the plans show that it is not so. There 
are some good, bold, and suitable details in the design, 
but the general composition is not satisfactory. It 
suggests a kind of ostrich comparison—a great body, 
with flappers, not wings. Why a pediment over the 
basement central windows? Would not the bas-relief 
have been better, and sufficiently elevated, had it 
| rested at once on the blocking course? And if a 
blocking course below, why not one above, over the 
crowning cornice? The plans appear to be good; 
and the elevation indicates the ability to do better. 
That is all we can say. 

In the Builder, Vol. X. p. 597, are a plan and per- 
| spective view of the Baths and Washhouses at Bilston, 
near Birmingham, by Messrs. Asphitel and Whichcord, 
architects—a pretty building, with a pleasing variety 
of well-balanced parts, and a slender tower of simple 
and not inelegant design. The Italian Campanili are 
indeed now having a considerable influence on our 
architectural taste ; and in the very serviceable publi- 
cation alluded to, Vol. XI. pp. 149, 197, and 501, we 
have woodcuts of three examples, in which the Roman, 
the Italian Gothic, and the Romanesque are effectively 
illustrated. In the Architectural Publication So- 
| ciety’s work there is a valuable collection of examples 
of the same class; and among their recent offspring 
in our own country are several instances indicating 
an ability to adapt this pleasing feature to modern 
uses with success. The older medieval Roman towers 
are little more than a vertical series of arcaded cubes, 
or distinct stories, with their separate cornices; but 
there are many others of later erection which illustrate 
the principle on which all towers should be designed, 
—viz., that of an upward continuity, evineing con- 
tinuous ascent from the base to the main elevated 
bell-chamber, observatory, or belvedere, to which the 


| inferior part of the tower (however lofty) is little 
| more than a staircase: at least, we speak of such 





detracts from the critical merit of this part of the | : D gh 
| steeples, we recur with pleasure to the still thriving 


composition. Accompanying the elevation is a plan 
which indicates ingenuity and pleasing effect. The 
purpose of the building is well expressed; and there 
| is much in it that is alike honourable to the spirit of 
the bank directors and to the taste and skill of the 
designer. We are well content to take it as it is, 
with an admission that we may have been hyper- 
critical ; but we mean to compliment the architect in 
giving so lengthy and detailed a comment on _ his 
work. 

The Unity Fire Insurance Offices, at Birmingham, 
by Mr. 8S. Hemmrna, is another very imposing struc- 


torial rather than severely critical. Perhaps the wood- 
| cut exhibits the windows as wider than they are, 


building itself. The difficulty of giving much orna- 
mentation to the central arched way of the ground 
story induces us to think that the dressings of the two 
flanking doors are a little too much. The former is, 
| we presume, the opening into the engine-house; and 
it would have been well if the prominent and ornate 
character of the windows above could have been car- 
ried downwards so as to make the great arch and its 
lateral doorways pyramidise with the decorated com- 
partment alluded to. 

St. Giles and Bloomsbury Public Baths and Wash- 
houses (Builder, Vol. XI. p. 473), Baily and Pownal, 
architects. The elevation shows a cornice, but no roof. 


ture in the palazzo style of Rome (see Jilustrated | 
| London News, Aug. 6, 1853); but its merits are pic- | 


giving a crowded effect which may not appear in the | 


towers as ave so. Insuch case—though string courses 
may be used as indications of mere bonding, or as 
marking the flats or landings up the ascent—there 
should be no boldly-projeeting cornice until the plan 
of the tower changes its form, as in that of San Aoise, 
at Venice ( Builder, Vol. XI. p. 501), where the square 
resolves itself: into an octagon, and a balustrade an- 
nounces an outer ambulatory round the superior part 
of the structure. It is a question, therefore, whether 
the lower part of the tower of 8. Francesco della Vigna, 
at Venice (p. 149), would not be more correct in com- 
position if its cornice were cut down to a bold band, 
which might have derived sufficient mark and promi- 
nence from deep-cut sculptured decoration ; and we 
may further remark, in respect to both these elegant 
towers, that if the central pier of the former, and the 
lateral piers of the latter, had been increased, the sen- 
timent of adequate strength in the angular abutments 
of the arches would have been pleasingly illustrated. 
Both examples further suggest to us that spires should 
not rise immediately from behind cornices. It is true 
they would be heavy in effect if they rose in a direct 
line from the extreme projection; but there will 
always be satisfaction in a piece of roof bending out- 
wards from the main raking lines of the spire, so as to 
cover the cornice below it. The Florentine tower of 
La Badia (p. 197) has a decided oneness in composi- 
tion ; though we think the upper of the arch-corbelled 
courses under the spire might have been, with im- 
proved effect, varied by more prominent decoration. 
Leaving Italian towers and spires for English 


feeling for the broach form; but several examples 
have lately met our observation which call for some 
remarks that we hope may be received by our archi- 
tectural readers with willing consideration; and we 
will even venture to address. Mr. Scott, as one of our 
Gothic architects who is certainly second to no other 
with whom we are acquainted. In a recent “steeple- 
chase” which we have made through England, we 
passed through Ambleside, in Westmorland, where a 
church has been erected by the distinguished artist in 
question. The body and tower of the building are of 
the common masonry of the country, having their 
dressings only of freestone, while the broach spire is 
of freestone entire. A similar example also appears 
in a church newly constructed at Clifton, near Bristol. 
The effect is painfully heavy. The contrast between 
the mottled work of the substructure and the uniform 
white substance of the spire, effects an entire distinction 
between the two parts; and the lower looks what it 
is, a shell of four walls, surmounted by a crushing 
pyramid which resembles a solid monolith, with an 
overhanging base, suggesting the impression of an 
ill-fitting crown upon a structure inadequate to its 
support. Unless the spire can be carried up in the 
same material and with the same construction as the 
tower, it had better always be omitted. The coins of 
the former, the canopied loop windows, and the finial 
would, of course, be of freestone, like the correspond- 
ing parts of the work underneath; but the interme- 
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diate surfaces should unquestionable exhibit that | 


harmonising appearance of colour and construction 
which is necessary to that continuity, so essential, 
especially to Gothic design. . We are quite aware of 
the occasional difficulty of the case ; but we do not see 
why, with allowable addition of expense, that diffi- 
culty may not be met. The intermediate filling work 
would have to be more carefully “dressed, coursed, 
and bedded ” than in the thicker walling below, and 
cement might have to be used instead of common 
mortar; but we deem this “‘extra” imperative if the 
spire be insisted on; and equally imperative the 
absence of the spire, if it cannot be effected. We 
have never met with any ordinary observer who did 
not see a defect in steeples of the kind we have been 
objecting to, and who has not instantly acknowledged 
the “ cause of this defect” when it has been pointed 
out to him. In the drawings made for such things 
the artist always harmonises the whole by his tintings 
and touches, and even he himself does not contem- 
plate the very different effect which the palpable 
reality will exhibit. A design may be perfect in 
model, which in execution may, from mere difference 
of colour and texture, be positively offensive. The 
form of the person, and the pattern of its dress, may 
be unexceptionable; but, if the materials and colours 
be at vuriance, the general presence will be unlovely. 





ART AND ARTISTS. 


REVIEW OF THE EXHIBITIONS OF 1853. 
PAINTERS OF LIFE AND MANNERS. 
Parnters of life and manners—genre-painters, as they 
are vaguely called—are numerous amongst us, and 
have attained a high degree of excellenc Rivalling 
in some cases the old Dutch artists in mechanical 
finish and effect, they far surpass them in the choice 
and elevation of their subjects. Admirable as are the 
works of Teniers, A. Ostade, Jan Steen, and others, in 
point of pictorial effect, there are few indeed of them 
which are not repulsive and low in the scenes and 
characters which they represent. Drunken quarrels 


and filthy debauchery form the staple of incident, 


while the boors who are the actors in these scenes 
seem to belong to the most hideous and debased breed 
of the human species. It is indeed astonishing how, 
out of such materials, the painters of the Dutch school 
have contrived nevertheless to produce works which 
it is impossible not to admire, so exquisite is the art 
they display. But it has been observed that their 
merits are half lost upon the public at large, and can 
only be fully recognised by the professional painter, 
who finds in them mines of instruction. The case is 
very different with the genre-paintings of our own 


| a-daisical in feeling. 


school, of which the subjects are exceedingly varied, | 


and generally of a sentimental or edifying tendency, 
and abounding in innocent humour. It was Wilkie 
who first stamped this branch of pictorial art with 
importance, and gave it vogue amongst us. 


Works | 


like his appeal to the multitude, and are as much | 
relished for their humour or pathos by the inexpe- | 


rienced observer as they are by the connoisseur. 

If we seek for the literary analogues of these works, 
we find them in the novels and tales so numerous in 
our day, descriptive of the phases and vicissitudes of 
ordinary life. It is a quiet and unimpassioned style, 
designed to represent men and things, as nearly as 
may be, as they appear, or may be supposed to appear, 
to the common observer, not idealised or elevated, but 
in the plain garb of every-day reality. Discrimina- 
tion may of course be exercised in choosing the most 
salient or agreeable points of character; but there is 


no attempt to poetise, in the higher sense of the word. | 


A general sobriety of colour is observed—harmony, 
not splendour, being the object to be attained. . 
In the works of Mulready, indeed, a degree of eleva- 
tion is imparted to trivial subjects by glowing colours, 
and a purity of outline, such as ordinary objects do 
not always present. His picture of Crossing the 
Brook, now in the Vernon Galley, is a complete idvll, 
delightful as a bucolic of Theocritus or Virgil. His 
well-known picture of Choosing the Wedding-dress is a 
remarkable instance of the successful application of 
colour to ennoble an incident unimportant in itself. 
This admirable painter is, however, an exception to 
the general rule. Mr. Mulready exhibited nothing this 
year, and last year only a trifling sketch. Reversing 
the ordinary case, his works have grown more bril- 
liant and imaginative with advancing years. Let 


| who do much more than express imperfectly in form 


} 


us hope that we may yet see some from his hand to | 


equal or surpass his former efforts. Mr. Webster has 
made the oddities and innocent eccentricities of child- 
hood his peculiar study. Of him, too, it may be 
said that his later works exhibit an advance, in point 
of execution, upon his earlier ones, popular as they 
have been. Every one recollects that exquisite gem, 
the Cherry-seller, in which the painter burst forth 


| the amusement or instruction of future times. 
| should not something of the sort be attempted on 


with a splendour and richness of colour seldom seen | 
} 


in his other works—like one of those racy vintages 
which occur now and then to show what choice blood 
runs in the veins of the old vine-stock. His Village 


his masterpiece, combining every excellence of colour 
which belongs to this style, with the highest nobility 
of form of which the subject was capable. 


contrast between this work and a similar subject 
This year Mr. Webster exhi- 


painted by Ostade. 


| olden time,” gives them an excuse for introducing; and 


| yearly inundated, Sophias and Olivias, et id genus 
Card-players, engraved not long ago, is, as we think, | 


What a} 





bited one of his village schools, with the usual posse | 
of mischievous urchins, whose physiognomies are now 


| familiar to all the world, though the two Art Union 


engravings, the Smile and the Frown. 

Mr. F. Goodall, in his first productions that we re- | 
member, had a clearness of touch, a transparency of 
distance, and an ease of execution surpassed by none. | 
He began where most would be glad to leave off. His 
subsequent works are not improvements upon the | 
first. Besides deterioration in the mere excellences 
of execution, they seem to lack definement of cha- 
racter, and special interest. They resemble those 
pages of general description in the introductions of 
tales, which we are wont to skip over rather hastily, 
in order to get to the story. His Scene from the 
happier days of Charles I, exhibited this year, show- 
ing that monarch surrounded by his family in a barge 
on the river, enjoying the fine weather and feeding 
the swans, was, however, in many respects a very 
pleasing picture; and we were glad to find him 
launching into a class of subjects likely to call forth 
more invention than May-days, harvest-homes, and 
the like, which are apt to degenerate by frequent 
repetition. Mr. Frith is another popular artist in 
this line, with a good deal of comic humour, but too 
great a manifestation of effort; there is an appear- 
ance of consciousness about his characters of being | 
there to produce an effect, instead of the natural 
dégagé air of reality. Such at least appears to us the 
chief weakness in his otherwise very successful 
works. Mr. Frith was among the defaulters from the 
Exhibition this year. 

W. Helmsley is rapidly rising into note as a painter 
of the humours of boyhood. His rustic urchins are 
full of fun and grotesque character, and he has a | 
clear and decisive touch. G, B. O'Neill is a new ex- 
hibitor in the serio-comic line. His Taax-gatherer this 
year was not equal to that incomparable picture of 
the Foundling, the year preceding, a work which for 
character, expression, and humour, may fairly rank 
with some of Wilkie’s best. A. Rankley has amaw- 
kish taste in the choice of subjects, which detracts 
from the pleasure to be derived from his clear and 
neat execution. Dr. Watts visiting some of his Little 
Friends, was capitally painted, but childish and lack- 
However, as all have their | 
taste, we have perhaps no right to quarrel with this 
species of subject, though unable to admire it. R. 
Hannah has taken dandyism and fashionable life for 
his theme, and holds the mirror up to the denizens of | 
this exalted sphere of existence with great success. 
His Opera-box, and Ride in the Park of last year will 
be fresh in the memory of most who visited the exhi- 
bition. This year his‘ 7¢éte-a-téte was in the same 
vein, but not quite so good. 

In the above cursory notice we have signalised only 
the more prominent of our artists, whose field of re- 
presentation lies in the familiar life and manners of 
modern times. Many others we might mention as 
more or less successful in the limited class of subjects 
which they choose for special illustration. We must 
not, however, close without referring to the works of 
W. Hunt, whose droll juveniles have long been a 
staple attraction of the Old Water-colour Exhibition. 
They are among the most racy and original produc- 
tions of our time. 

As we observed of our so-called historical painters, 
so of the class of whom we have been now treating it 
may be said that there is in general a deficiency of 
grasp of character, singular in a country and an age 
which has produced so many excellent novelists. 
The two most potent and creative minds, Mulready 
and Leslie, seem both to have arrived at a cessation 
of their activity, and we look in vain for their equals 
among the race immediately following. In literature 
we have a Thackeray and a Dickens, embodying every 
phase of social peculiarity. Where are the parallels 
of this pair among the painters? We know of none 





and colour what has been already more powerfully 
traced by the pen. Hogarth created for himself; his 
characters and dramas were his own: now the case is 
inverted, and the artist borrows servilely from the 
romance or anecdote-monger. The Spectator, the 
Vicar of Wakefield, Gil Blas, and Don Quixote have 
been translated into painting in every conceivable 
vay, and the characters and adventures of these four 
books have become commonplaces in art. How is it 
that our artists do not contrive, in this Babel of ours, 
to pick up some original ideas? The fact is that our 
earicaturists, with George Cruikshank at their head, 
are the true marking men of the time, in whose works 
the farrago of modern life, ‘‘ whate’er men do, or say, 
or think, or dream,” will remain recorded pons: for 
Vhy 


canvass? How is it that Hogarth has never had a | 
disciple? Our painters are seduced by the fancied 
picturesqueness of the costumes which a scene from 
Moliére, or one presumed to represent “‘ England in the 


hence the numerous platitudes with which we are 


omne. What we require—and the remark applies to 
| all classes of artists—is thinkers as well as clever | 
| draughtsmen or colourists. Without a larger infusion | 
of really original thought than we can at present | 
| trace in the pictorial works of the day, the mass of | 
| them must sink into the same limbo as that which 





| drawing 


has engulphed the once highly-relished effusions of the 
Minerva press. W. G 








THE ART-UNION PRIZES. 
THE pictures chosen by the Art-union Prize-holders 
of the year, are now on view at the gallery in Suffolk- 
street. The most important selection is the picture 
by Mr. E. Lear, exhibited at the Royal Academy, of 
The City of Syracuse, from the ancient Quarries where 
the Athenians were imprisoned, B. C.413. It is a ve 


| striking picture, and its choice does credit to the dis- 


crimination of its possessor, the holder of the 2007. 
prize. Mr. Lee’s Loch HKtive, and Mr. Hurlstone’s 
Columbus begging at the Convent of La Rabida, represent 
the two 150/. prizes. Among the selections we fur- 


| ther notice some of Sydney ing, 4 beautiful Welsh 


views, and works by Jutsum, Boddington, A. W. 
Williams, J. Wilson, jun. G. Stanfield, J. Danby, 
A. and G. Fripp, J. M. Richardson, Copley Fielding, 
H. Warren, W. Bennett, &e. 





The Museo Borbonico at Naples is well-known as 
the grand repository of the works of art that Hercu- 
laneum and Pompeii have yielded to the investiga- 
tion of antiquarian explorers. A work is projected to 
illustrate the arts and manners of those two ancient 
cities, in a series of wood engravings (by Mr. R. B. 
Utting), taken from drawings made by the Rev. Ed- 


| ward Trollope, F.S.A., chiefly of the articles actually 
| preserved in the Museum, and also in part from other 


authentic sources. From the specimens of the illus- 
trations which we have seen, we think the work one 
likely to be a valuable addition to the library of the 


| antiquary, and also particularly interesting in an 


artistic point of view. The objects proposed to be 
illustrated are altars, arms, armour, writing and 
materials, musical instruments, lamps, 
basins, fountains, jewellery, tables, seats, vessels of 
silver, glass, bronze, and earthenware, of the greatest 
variety of form, and to the number of four hundred 
figures. Amidst this variety of specimens, taken 
from amongst the choicest relics of antique art, there 
cannot fail to be many suggestive and useful to the 
art-designer. 

The Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
management of the National Gallery have published 
their report, which contains revelations truly astound- 
ing. The want of regularity and of all definite object 
in the proceedings of the persons to whom our national 
collection has been entrusted surpasses belief. It 
seems that neither the trustees nor the officers of the 
establishment have had any recognised code of duties 
Responsibilities have accordingly been constantly 
shifted from one to another, and the collection has been 
left pretty much to take care of itself. Picture-cleaning, 
it appears, at the best is a mere quackery; and the 
persons employed in the Gallery, though admittedly 
the most eminent in their line, are found on their own 
confession to be ignorant of the chemical properties 
of the materials they employ, as well as of the nature 
of thoe used by the artists upon whose works they 
have to operate. The risk of damage to the pictures 
has evidently been very great; but, as to the actual 
injury which they have sustained, the most irrecon- 
cileakle differences of taste and opinion exist. The 
preponderance of opinion is to the effect that the 
pictures recently cleaned have been rendered less 
agreeable in effect by the process; but time, varnish, 
and fresh coats of dirt will, it is thought, restore 
them to their pristine mellowness. It is admitted 
that no principle or system has been observed in the 
purchase of pictures, and many valuable opportunities 
of adding to the collection have been lost, The Com- 
mittee propose a number of measures which seem 
calculated to put the institution upon a better footing, 
and some of which at least, it may be hoped, will be 
adopted without delay. Among the most important 
are the appointment of a director with a liberal salary, 
from whom all proposals for the purchase of pictures 
are to emanate, to be submitted, however, to the 
board of trustees, who are to be reduced in number; 
and that asum of money shall be yearly placed at 
the disposal of the trustees by Parliament for the 
purchase of pictures. It is also recommended that 
the pictures be removed from their present locality, 
where they are exposed to noxious atmospheric influ- 
ences which it is, perhaps, impossible to obviate. The 
site thought most eligible for a new gallery is the 
Gore-house estate, purchased by the royal commis- 
sioners for the Exhibition of 1851. 








TALK OF THE STUDIOS. 


Mr. Epwarp Davis, the sculptor, has had the honow! 
of submitting to Prince Albert his group in relievo 
of the Virgin and Child. The Jnguwrer of New 
York says—“ The Earl of Ellesmere, it is understood, 
intends to devote much attention to art during his 
visit to this country, and within a - or two past 
has examined the best works of several of our prin- 
cipal landseape painters.” The Council of the 
Society of Arts have announced that the collection 0! 
photographs which they undertook to form to be cir- 
culated throughout the country, and exhibited at the 
different Literary and Scientitic Institutions, and 
Mechanics’ Institutes in union with the Society, 15 
now ready. We find it stated in the Giornale di 
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Roma of the 9th of August, that Mr. Robert Mac- 

yherson, an English artist long settled at Rome, has | 
ately secured a patent from the Roman Government, 

extending over six years, “for a new method of 
obtaining, by a certain photographic process, trans- 
cripts, on lithographic stone or metallic plates, of 
objects in nature and art, from which an indefinite 
number of impressions can be taken.” The report 
of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on 
the National Gallery has been issued. The committee 
have divided the subject under the following heads : 
—1. The constitution and general management of the 
gallery; 2, the m management of the gallery, as spe- 
cially ‘connected with picture-cleaning; 3, the changes 
and improvements to which the system may require 
to be subjected ; and 4, the site, present or future, of 
the gallery, and the expediency of combining the 
national collections of monumental antiquity and fine 
arts in one building or group of buildings, and under 
a single system of management. The committee are 
of arte that the site of the present gallery is not 
well adapted for the construction of a new gallery, 

and they recommend that the offer made to the public 
in the estate of Kensington Gore, purchased jointly 
by the Royal Commissioners of 1851 and by grant of 
Parliament, be accepted. They have considered the 

vexed question of picture-cleaning, and made a num- 
ber of suggestions as precautions for the future. They 
recommend that a system of management by a board 
of trustees should be continued, and that they should 
be appointed by the Treasury; that the office of keeper 
of the gallery should be abolished, and that a salaried 
director be appointed ; that a fixed sum be annually 
proposed to Parliament for the purchase of pictures, 
and placed at the disposal of the trustees ; and further, 
they recommend that a Royal Commission be issued 
on combining the various artistic and archeological 
collections in the British Museum, that a new 
national gallery should be commenced with all conve- 
nient speed. 

M. Flandrin, an eminent French painter, has been 
elected member of the Academy of Fine Arts of Paris, 
in the room of M. Blondel, deceased.— An old pic- 
ture, recently sold at a sale at Bordeaux for a mere 
trifle (2/.), turns out to be by Othon Vanveen (Venius), 
the master of Rubens. It has since been sold for 
10002. It is five feet high and three wide; and the 
subject is Abigail going to meet David. Wiener, the 
Belgian medallist, has just engraved portraits, said 
to be excellent likenesses, of the Duke of Brabant 
and the Archduchess Maria WHenrica Anne of 
Austria. Twenty thousand five-franc pieces in silver, 
and an equal number of copper ten-sous pieces, are 
immediately to be struck, with the portraits of the 
royal pair, in commemoration of their recent marriage. 





so 





| 


MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC CHIT-CHAT. 
; Mr. Joun Parry has bade farewell to public exhi- 
bition, being compelled by his health to retire long ere 
“his absence was desired.” The recovery of Miss 

Pyne from the illness which suddenly withdrew 
her from her profession in the midst of the concert 
season, is sasented, —tThe Christmas pantomime 
of Harlequin Hudibras, which came out at Drury 
Lane last winter, has been transferred, with Mr. T. 
Matthews the Clown, and the rest of its original per- 
formers, to the Porte St. Martin, where it has been 
received with the pleasure usually excited by a new 
toy. The direction of the Grand Concerts of the 
Gewandhaus, at Leipsic, presided over by Mendels- 
sohn up to the time of his death, has been offered to 
Mr. Sterndale Bennett. These concerts are considered 
the most famous in Germany.—An Listeddvod is 
shortly to be held at Abergavenny. The prize will 
be awarded by His Excellency the Prussian Ambas- 
sador, M. le Chevalier Bunsen.——The 
the three Choirs of Worcester, Hereford, and Gloucester 
commences on the 13th Sept. The names of the prin- 








cipal performers, stewards, &c., have already been 
published in the Times. The choral band will consist 
of 60 trebles, 44 altos, 48 tenors, and 60 basses. The 
instrumental performers will muster nearly 100, the 
entire orchestra numbering 300 performers. 

Jenny Lind has become a mother.—Roger, the 
tenor of the Paris Grand Opera, is singing with great 


success at Berlin.——Mlle. Alboni has taken leave 
of the stage on the occasion of her recent marriage. 
The reigning Duke of Saxe Cobourg Gotha is 
engaged in writing a new opera, to be called Santa 
Chiara; Verdi is writing an opera on King Lear; and 
M. Perrin, the manager of the Opéra Comique, 
has, after fifteen months’ difficult negotiation, 
made a treaty with the composer of Robert le Diable 
for the production this winter of his new opera, the 
Camp of Silesia. —Les Trois Sultanes, an old opera 
by Favert, written in 1761, when Marmontel’s tale of 
Solyman IT., on which it is founded, was in full 
vogue, and rendered illustrious by the performance, 
first of Madame Favart, and afterwards of Madame 





Dugazon, has been newly arranged for the stage by 
M. Lochroy, and has been brought out at the 
Variétés. Sydney boasts a theatre, which is very 





well conducted, and has been a fortune to its lessee. In 
size, decorations, and general character it puts. one 
in mind of the Lyceum. The performances are very 
creditable. Some of the English versions of favourite 
Italian operas have been got up, such as Norma, La Son- 


| nambula, &c., and, as far as the vocal music is concerned, 


with very good effect; but we have no instrumentalists 


| of note, and the orchestra is a miserable collection of 


——Some years since, a fine headless marble statue | 


of the Emperor Tiberius was discovered in the Island 
of Capri, in some ground belonging to Signor Arcucci. 
It was purchased for the Vatican collection, where it 
now is. Near the same site, within the last few months, 
what is supposed to be the head of the statue has 
been discovered. It is asserted, in a journal of 
Rome, that six stones, with paintings representing 
the incidents in the voyage of Ulysses, as related by 
him to Aleinous, in the Odyssey, were recently 
found in the demolition of some houses in that city ; 
and that, according to good authorities, one of them 
proves that the city of the Lestrigons, where the hero 

was so scurvily treated, and the precise whereabouts 
of which classical geographers have never yet been 
able to fix, is no other than the modern Terracina in 
the Roman States. The pictorial representation on 
the stone exactly corresponds, it is alleged, with the 
main features of Terracina, as is now to be seen, and 
with the description of the bay of Lestrigonia in the 
Odyssey. 








MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 


NEW MUSIC. 
Tue Sydenham Waltzes, by G. B. E. Hopass, 
although neither strikingly pretty or original, have 
at least the merit of being simple and well marked, 





whic g £ é s, is | : - - 
ch in the reigning mania for Waltz Concertos, is | of the father and his correspondents, and in the note- 


decidedly a desideratum. No higher flight above the 
commonplace can we perceive in his Runnymede 
March. Mr. Hodges must be more ambitious, and he 
may yet do well. 

The composer's name might well have been affixed 
to the title-page of When Eyes are beaming, written to 
Bishop Heber’s words. It is a flowing allegretto air, 


and charm the mere lover of a pretty song. An ex- 
quisite plaintive little composition is Rosalie, a ballad 
from Festus, and well worthy of the graceful lines 
with which it is coupled. Contained in its one sheet is 
a world of pathos, which must find a lasting dwelling- 
place in the me mory of every hearer. 

Llove to roam at break of day, by G. B. E. Hopcers, 
is a simple ballad without pretension, and within the 
compass of most voices; calculated, if sung with ex- 
pression, to please. Six Vocalizzi, and Six Exercises 
for the mezzo-soprano voice, by Joseru R. Harpixe, 
will be found of inestimable value to the vocal stu- 
ent, and productive to him of as much pleasure as 
improvement, the studies being equal in fascination 
to any Italian Cavatina. 


fifth-rate fiddlers and caisse 
for age. 
for the 


generally 


a gross rather the worse 
The prices of admission are moderate—4s. 
boxes and 2s. for the pit, which latter is 
full. Occasionally the Governor-General 


and his family patronise the leading actors on benefit valle . 
i i aa iti tae errr | preserved, on the left side of the road from London that 


| nights. 





| scripts of great importance have been found among | 





GOSSIP OF THE LITERARY CIRCLES. 


Dr. WAAGEN’s work on the Treasures of 


Festival of 


| leads to Stockwell, died in the period 1638-1652. 
| tomb in St. 
| in 1662. 


Art in Eng- | 


land, will form one of the early publications of the- | 





ensuing season. A new work by M. Proudhon, en- 
titled Philosophy of Progress, or the Program, is an 
nounced to appear. Chevalier Bunsen’s Hippolytus 
figures in the last batch of works denounced as 
‘“‘damnable and dangerous” by the Congregation of 
the Index at Rome. The Rev. R. W. Eyton is 








preparing for publication a work on the Antiquities of | 


Shropshire, illustrative chiefly of the history of the 
county during the first two centuries after the Nor- 
man Conquest. Of the late Adrien de Jussieu’s 





Elementary Treatise on Botany, not fewer than 24,000 | 


copies are said to have been sold in France, and it 
was translated into several European languages. 





A new Life of Sir Joshua Reynolds is announced, and | 


a carefully compiled Catalogue of his works, from the 
pen of Mr. Cotton of Plympton, in Devonshire. 
Plympton was the birthplace of Reynolds, and Mr. 
Cotton’s materials will consist, it is said, in the letters 


books and papers of the painter himself——The Par- 
lamento of Turin of the 4th announced that two manu- 


Gioberti’s papers: one being a complete work on On- 
tology, and the other a work on Catholic Reform, a 
subject which had engrossed Gioberti’s attention 


, ying ur, | during the latter days of his life, and which he used 
equally calculated to gain the musician’s approbation | . 


to discuss with his intimate friends, the Archbishop 





| of Paris, Montanelli, and Lamennais. Literary 
| undertakings have been signally unsuccessful in 


| spondent, 


| paper; 


| retirement of 





I am almost afraid, says the Times corre- 
to say how many newspapers (daily or 
weekly), magazines, and journals have been started, 
and after an ‘ephemeral, bat often brilliant existence, 
have sunk into decay. The truth is, that the only 
permanent form of which literature is capable in a 
new and rapidly progressing country is the news 
but it requires no small amount of judgment 
aud discrimination to conduct the public press suc- 
cessfully. 

Ihe vacancies occasioned at the 
the National Board of Edueation in 
Archbishop Whately, 


Sydney. 


Council-table 
Ireland by the 
and others, in 





consequence of recent differences of opinion, have been 


filled up by the appointment of the Bishop of Lime- 
rick, the Right Hon. John Hatchell, and Mr. Com- 
missioner Longtield. The new Duke of Saxe Wei- 
mar has ordered the castle of Wartburg, in which 
Luther was secreted after being placed under the ban 
of the empire, and in which he worked at his trans- 
lation of the Bible, to be decorated with appropriate 











mural paintings. Prof. Encke, the Astronomer, 
has been appointed Rector of the University of 
Berlin. Mr. Leone Levi has had the honour to re- 
ceive from the King of Prussia the Gold Medal for 
Science, 


in ¢ apprec iation of his work on the Commer- 
cial Law of the World.——German journals announce 
that Prof. Gervinus has been deprived of his title of 
Professor by a ministerial decision :—he has also been 

interdicted from giving lectures——The editor of the 
Siécle has been summoned to the Ministry of the In- 
terior to be pong admonis hed on account of a 
recent ag oe by M. Pelletan upon the writings 
of Jules Janin, in whe h the expression occurred, 

‘Who could have thought that the time could ever 
arrive when I, Pelletan, should be esteemed a Brutus, 
and you, Janin, a Cato?” This was considered an 
unwarrantable reflection upon the Government. 

A conspicuous comet has been lately visible a little 
above the N.W. horizon at dusk. At a meeting of 
the Governors of the Royal Manchester Institution, 
on Wednesday, it was resolved to permit the Se hool 
of Arts to have the use of some of its rooms; and 
further, to make the instiution, as far as possible, the 
centre of the art, literary, and scientific institutions in 
the city. A new English expedition for the explo- 
ration of the Niger is contemplated. It will be di- 
rected to the promotion of civilisation in Africa, and 
the opening up of new sources of commerce.——The 
privilege of sending books, papers, and magazines 
through the Post-office at the low rates has been ex- 














tended, by an order of the Treasury, to Prince Edward 
Island. The number of provincial Mechanics’ 
Institutes in union with the Society of Arts now 


amounts to 283, and an important advance has been 
made in the recommendation of a list of lectures. A 
circular has been addressed to the various professional 
lecturers, in order to make arrangement for their ser- 
vices, and a list of lectures to be delivered has been 
agreed upon and published. ——-The directors of the 
Derby Museum in Liverpool have resolved to open it 
on Saturdays to the general public——A de *putation 
headed by the Earl of Rosse, President of the Royal 
Society, had an interview with the Earl of Aberdeen, 
at his official residence in Downing-street, to recom< 
mend the establishment of a telescope of great optical 
power in the southern hemisphere, for the purpose of 
increasing our knowledge of the nebule of that region 
of the heavens. The tomb of the Tradescants in 
Lambeth churchyard has been restored. These emi- 
nent naturalists and antiquarians, who resided in 
South Lambeth, and whose quaint old mansion is still 





The 
Mary’s churchyard was originally erected 
The late Dean of Peterborough’s library 
has just been dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, at their house in Wellington- 
street ; and although chiefly consisting of Greek and 
Latin Classics, which have fallen in value of late 
years, the prices realised were higher than usual, 
which might in some degree be owing to the high 
classic fame of the late proprietor. A proposal is 
before the public for carrying out the recommendation 
for the formation of special libraries in our great com- 
mercial towns, made by the Committee of the House 
of Commons on Public Libraries—by the establish- 
ment, under the title of ‘‘The Paterson Publie 
Library,” of a collection of works on finance, banking 
and coinage, agriculture and trade, fisheries, naviga- 








tion and engineering, geography, colonisation, and 
| travel, statistics and political economy—in short, a 


| to have been fourtl; 


| the identity of 


complete library of trade and finance, in all languages. 
Alexander von Humboldt speaks highly of the 
projected oceanic canal between the Pacific and the 


Atlantic. ‘It will render the whole globe more = 
to be travelled over; this little globe, of whic 


Christopher Columbus, in one of his letters to the 
Queen of Spain, said, ‘Fl mundo espoco.’” M. 
Arago, whose health has so far improved that he is 
able to peruse the correspondence of the Academy of 
Sciences, has just announced that a new and very fine 
comet was discovered in the evening of the 19th 
simultaneously by several observers. The Indus- 
trial Exhibition at Moscow had been closed after 
attaining great success; 568 exhibitors had con- 
tributed, and the Exhibition itself had been visited by 
35,000 persons altogether. The arrangements of the 
whole had been made by a German architect of the 
name of Richter. We read in an Athens journal of 
an important archeological discovery having been 
made in Bulgarit. Two Greek inscriptions are said 
one of which—in a locality called 
in this day Analdolkios—reveals the site of the 
ancient Tomes, celebrated as the place of exile of the 
poet Ovid. The other, found at Varna, establishes 
that town with the ancient Odessus. 
This last inscription is bi-lingual. The site of Tomes 
had hitherto been placed, sometimes at Temeswar, 
sometimes near the mouth of the Dnieper. To this 
latter site also the ancient Odessus had been trans- 











| ported. 





THE CRITIC, 


[Serr. 1, 
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| other evening, Lucia di Lammermoor and The Water- 
| man made up the bill. 
| say nothing, except to remark that Mr. Sims Reeves’s 
| Edgar was an admirable performance, nearly spoilt | 

by the Lucy of his wife, and that Mr. Weiss made an 
| excellent Douglas Ashton. The Waterman is our 
| favourite, and to the Waterman we hasten without 
delay. What a fresh, racy little work is that ballad- 
opera of Charley Dibdin! Would that we had fifty 
such, and that the L yeeum were restored to its ancient 
function, with Mr. Allcroft for its perpetual lessee, 


DRAMA, PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS, &e. 


DrurRY-LANE. — Opera Com; ompany. — Der Freischiitz, | 
—Lucrezia Borgia.—Ballet. 

LyceuM.—English Oper ra.—Mr. Sims Reeves.—Lucia 
di Lammermoor.—The Waterman. 

Orympic.—Mr. Edward Murray's Benefit.— Wanted a 
Situation: a Farce, in one act, by Mr. F. Talfourd. 

SapLer’s WELLS.—Reopening.— Macbeth. 

Mrs. WARNER. 

On Monday, the 22nd ult., Drury-lane Theatre re- 

opened with an operatic company of sufficient merit 

to fill the house even at this advanced period of the 

operatic season, and Von Weber’s celebrated opera 


| 
j 
| 





| English song-birds as Miss Pyne and Miss Julia Har- 
land as perpetual prima donnas. Our word for it, it 


Der Freischiitz was presented. Herr Formes’s Caspar | would pay every bit as well as the Dutch leaf 
was already known to be a striking and graphic per- | and the paint-pots. Well, well; these are but 
formance; «ud there was a great deal of public | dreams. Revenons a nos chansons. We had 


curiosity abroad respecting Madame Caradori (an- | Sims Reeves as Tom Tug, Mr. S. Cowell (whom 

nounced in the bills to be a prima donna from La | we take occasion to welcome back again 

Scala and the Grand Opera at Vienna), and also re- | London boards, trusting that his temporary retire- 

specting Herr Reichardt, well known as a concert | ment has improved his cosmopolitan charity), Mr. S. 
Cowell as Robin, the above-mentioned Miss Julia 


singer, but who had never before appeared upon 

English boards. The orchestra had evidently been | Harland (Mrs. Hoskins), as Wilhelmina, Mr. Barrett, 

got up with great haste, and was greatly deficient in | as Bundle, and clever Mrs. H. Marston, as his can- 

volume ; the chorus, too, and most of the minor parts, | tankerous wife: a better cast for The Waterman could 
not have been conceived. Everybody was applauded 


were open to much objection. On the whole, how- 
ever, considering the difficulty of getting these things | and encored ; with Miss Harland’s Love launched 
a Fairy Boat,” one of our gloves went ; with Sims 


properly together, the ensemble was creditable to the 
Reeves’s “Jolly Young Waterman,” the other; Mr. 


management. Formes’s Caspar was received, as may 

be supposed, with more than the enthusiasm due to a | Cowell in the hortic ultural song made us laugh till 
bold and striking sketch. We use the word “sketch” | our sides touched the extreme limits of the comfort- 
advisedly ; for, with all his power as a singer, Formes | able; and of Reeves’s ‘‘ Bay of Biscay,” we can only 
is greatly deficient in that knowledge of detail neces- | say that never was anything of its kind more per- 
sary tomakea good actor. Madame Caradori’s Agatha | fectly rendered. 

was an infinitely more finished performance; indeed, Mr. Augustus Braham, from America, son of the 
we never remember to have seen anything better done | celebrated Braham, is to appear here for four nights, 
(dramatically speaking) than the scena in which she | of which the 29th ult. was the first, and the 3rd inst. 
is awaiting her lover. Madame Caradori has a hand- | will be the last, after which Mr. Henry Russell com- 
some and c commanding person ; perhaps a little passée, | mences a series of entertainments. 

but an agreeable singer. It evidently costs hersome | On Saturday evening Sadler’s Wells reopened, after 
trouble to reach the higher notes of ‘her voice, if we | a short recess, with Shakspe re’s tragedy of Macbeth. 

may judge by the contortions of her face. Her level | Mr. Phelps's impersonation of the Tegicide thane is 
singing, however, is sweet and unlaboured; and her | not now a novelty ; but it still possssses sufficient 
pathos is really pathetic. Herr Reichardt is one of | interest to attract a very considerable audience. Mr. 
the most pleasing tenors we ever heard—sweet, mel- | Phelps is perhaps the only actor now upon the boards 
low, and totally devoid of affectation or effort. His | who thoroughly comprehends Macbeth: we do not 
acting is perhaps capable of improvement. For in- | say understand, for many do that; but comprehends— 
stance, when he is coming on the scene of the incanta- | that is to say, thoroughly grasps and wields it. This 
tion, and stands in doubt, swayed by conflicting | perhaps is, after all, but a questionable compliment ; 

emotions, he recognises his mother’s ghost in the same | for to render Afacbeth pefectly there must be an in- 
tone of voice as that in which he comments upon the | herent ruggedness of nature incompatible with per- 
darkness of the night. | fection in any other part. 

When the Lucrezia was produced on Thursday On Monday evening Mr. Edward Murray, the 
evenlug, the company had got to work together with | excellent Acting-Manager of the Olympic Theatre, 
much better effect ; there was a manifest improvement | took his first benefit. We were delighted to find that 
in the orchestra, and the choruses were executed in in- | his merits were recognised by the public with that 
finitely better style. Formes’s conception of the Duke | most touching of all compliments, a crowded house. 
was new; but we cannot hold it to be better than | Mr. Murray’s talented brother, Mr, Leigh Murray, 
Ronconi’s. His manner was dignified ; but there was | came, by Mr. Webster’s permission, from the Adelphi, 
none of that fiendlike cruelty generally supposed to | to play in the farce of Not to be Done, A new farce 
be the attribute of the part. Madame Caradori was an | from Mr. Talfourd’s pen, and called Wanted a Situation, 
admirable Lucrezia; her proud bearing, and her fine | was also produced. We shall notice this in our next. 
form, with its handsome proportions set off by ample | The burlesque of Shylock brought the bill to a close; 
folds of black velvet, made her the very beau ideal of | affording altogether a better evening’s entertainment 
the haughty Borgia. The famous scena in the second | than is usual at benefits. 
act, between her and the Duke, was deservedly en- Our readers will be sorry to hear that Mrs. 
cored. The novelty of the evening was the début of | W arner, the able and deserving actress, and always 
Mademoiselle Weinthal as Orsini. There seems to be | a lady of irreproachable name, is brought down by 
a question whether her voice is a true contralto, or | sickness and poverty to a condition that needs the 
mezzo-soprano; but we are inclined to give her the | interposition of the charitable. An appeal is being 
benefit of the doubt. Her only fault is that she suc- | made under these exigent circumstances, to those 
ceeds Alboni; and how great a fault that is in the | who have known and admired this lady in her pros- 
public estimation was proved by a little contretemps | perous days, and not in vain. In any other season of 
during her singing of the famous Brindisi. Unable | the year, a benefit would have been practicable ; but 
to accomplish that delicious swing (if we may be | the summer and the vacation is not favourable to 
allowed the expression) that lent such a charm to | that mode. It is said that Mrs. Charles Kean has 
Alboui’s singing, she had recourse to a more laboured | nobly stepped forward in aid of her suffering sister. 
movement ; whereupon hissing became audible. This, | God bless her for it ! 
however, only served to arouse a general feeling of | 
sympathy in her favour, and she was more trium- 
phantly encored than perhaps she would otherwise | 
have been. As for personal appearance, her face and 
bust are charming; but she is endowed with the most 
solid pair of understandings ever displayed by “ pretty 
page:” the effect of these was considerably heightened 
by a pair of bright blue stockings; and, further to 
increase the mischief, the stage-manager, with a fine 
eye to the effect of contrast, had set next to her an 
attenuated gentleman, whose legs were like a pair of 
pencil-cases in white stockings—in other words, as 
thin as his voice. On both occasions the opera was 


Tur Ocean Matt.—The other day we paid a visit 
to the Gallery of Ilustration in Waterloo Place for 
the purpose of inspecting Messrs. Grieve and TEL- 
BIN’S Diorama of the Ocean Mail. The route chosen 
is that to India and Australia, round the Cape of 
Good Hope. The views are well selected and highly 
interesting ; some of them are superior in execution 
to anything we have seen before. Those of ‘‘ Saint 
Helena,” “A Storm off the Cape,” ‘Sidney ” and ‘The 
Great Turon Diggins,” are magnificent ; but the most 
exquisite illusion is produced by a view of the “ Isle 
of Ascension by Moonlight.” By some ingenious 
followed by a ballet divertisement, called Leoline, only | mechanism, the rush of the long sea wave is so imi- 
to be noted as introducing a clever little danseuse, | tated that the spectator sees it roll up the picture, and 
Mademoiselle d’Antonie, to public notice. When we | hears it sweep far along the shove, rolling the shingle 
say “introducing,” we do not mean to infer that | over and over upon the beach in its passage. An air 
Mademoiselle d’Antonie is new to the English stage; | of vraisemblance is given to the view of the Turon by 
Miss James, a young lady not many months back in | the introduction of human figures in action upon the 
the ranks of the Lyceum Ballet, went over to the | foreground. ‘The lecture is very good; perhaps just a 
Conservatoire at Paris and returned transmogrified | Jeetle too much pedantry, not always of the best pos- 
into Mademoiselle d’Antonie. When will Louise | sible sort. For instance; why disp lay that very 
Blanche cease to display her robust embonpoint to the | doubtful story in Herodotus respecting the three-years 
admiring pit? Venus of Milo! Frau Rubens! | coasting round Africa? Matter-of-fact persons will 
Quelles formes rébondies ! be surprised to hear that Messrs. GRIEVE and TELBIN 

A few evenings of English opera have been given | have just added a view of St. Petersburg to the Dio- 
at the Lyceum, under the direction of Mr. Allcroft. | rama of the Ocean Mail. The view is by night, and 
When we use the term English opera, we wish that | is one of the finest pieces of deceptive art we ever 
it was more exclusively true. The operas have, in- | remember to have seen. 
deed, been sung in English; but the musie was of 
Donizetti and of Rossini. When we attended the | 





THe EARtTHMEN.—The Aztecs have received their 


| 


| 


| Sims Reeves as its perpetual tenor, and such sweet | 


coup-de-grace at the hands of our contemporary, the 


Of Donizetti’s opera we shall | Leader, and are now sunk to their proper status, that 


of curious little monsters, whom it is worth paying 
sixpence to see. While all this noise has been made 
about these contemptible little humbugs, the public 
seems to have overlooked two real and much more 
engaging curiosities, the little Earthmen. These 
pretty little savages (pronounced by a lady of our ac- 
quaintance to be perfectly kissable) are said to come 
from the banks of the Orange River, and to be types 
of a timid, harmless people, whom a retiring disposi- 
tion leads to burrow in the earth, and hence the 
denomination Earthmen. The latter part of this story 


| is taken from Le Vaillant, the greatest Gulliver that 


to the | 


ever shot with a long bow: we have, consequently, 
some doubts about the burrowing; the rest appears 
to be perfectly true. In their persons the little crea- 
tures are well formed; their limbs are even finely 
shaped and muscular; their skins are finer than the 


| finest olive-coloured satin ; the only approach to a de- 
| formity is their hair, which is in little tufts, like dis- 











eased feathers. They are mere children, apparently 
nine and eleven years old. They are fast acquiring 
the English language. The little lady plays the 


piano better than, at her age, do most young ladies of 


civilised blood. They are perfectly intelligent. Their 
manners are engaging, even to politeness. In a word, 
they are twenty times better worth seeing than the 
Aziecs. These little creatures are in reality speci- 
mens of the Bosjesman tribe, from the fertile 
banks of the Orange River, the Nile of Southern 
Africa. To any one who has seen them the fol- 
lowing passages descriptive of the real Bosjesmans, 
taken from Barrow’s Travels in Southern Africa will 
be very intelligible. ‘ Except in the extreme flat- 
ness of the nose, and the short brushy hair, they ap- 


| proach nearest in colour to the Chinese, how singular 
| Soever it may seem to trace a likeness between the 


most civilised and ingenious and one of the lowest of 
the human species. If it be admitted, with several 
well-informed missionaries, that the Egyptians and 
the Chinese were originally the same people—and the 
arguments are certainly strong in favour of the sup- 
position—there would be no difficulty in conceiving 
some of the numerous tribes who inhabited the vici- 
nity of the Nile to have found their way to the ut- 
most limit of the same continent. Indeed, from all 
the ancient accounts that have been preserved of the 
Egyptians and Ethiopians, it would appear that the 
real Hottentots or Bosjesmans were the people intended 
to be described. In their general physical character 
they bear a strong resemblance to the Pigmies or 
Troglodytes, two tribes who are said to have dwelt in 
the neighbourhood of the Nile. The Bosjesman in his 
disposition is lively and cheerful; in his person ac- 
tive. iis talents are far above mediocrity ; and, averse 
to idleness, they are seldom without employment. 
Confined generally to their hovels by day, for fear 
of being surprised and taken by the farmers, they 
sometimes dance on moonlight nights, from the set- 
ting to the rising of the sun.” Where did the present 
exhibitors get the name of Earthmen from ? Certainly 
not from Le Vaillant, who was a Frenchman; stil! 
less from Barrow. We believe these to be specimens 
of the veritable Bosjesmans, and that the people for- 
merly exhibited under this name were a degraded 
species of Hottentot. 


READINGS FROM SHAKSPERE.— We observe that Mr 
Woolgar, the father of the eminent actress, has been 
engaged to give some readings from Shakspere, at the 
Greenwich Literary Institution, in the absence of Miss 
Glynn. Mr. Woolgar read with great power, and 
excellent appreciation of his author. He is announced 
to give a reading at the Battersea Literary Institution 
this very evening; indeed, we understand it is Mr. 
Woolgar’s intention to withdraw himself from the 
boards, and devote himself as much as possible to the 
useful task of interpreting our great bard to those 
whose circumstances or whose principles may keep 
them from theatres. 


OBITUARY. 


Cocxscrn.—Admiral Sir George Cockburn, aged 8&2, Si 
George Cockburn was confessedly the “ Wellington” of 
the navy. 

Coorer.—Suddenly, at the Atheneum Club, 





Mr. Bransh3 


Cooper, the eminent surgeon, nephew of the late Sil 
Astley Cooper, and the biographer of that illustrious 
practitioner. 

Devrient.—At the baths of Ischl, Karl Devrient. He was 


the elder brother of Eduard and Emil Devrient, and 
played usually in the same characters as Emil Devrieut ; 
he was a great favourite in Hanover, in which town he ha 
been engaged for many years. 

DuLiter.—Edward Duller, aged 43, favourably known 
Germany as journalist, historian, romancer, and poet. Tis 
princips] works are a ‘“‘ History of Maria Theresa and he 
Epoch,” a “ Life of the Archduke Charles of Austria,” and 
“History of the German People.” 

De GERVILLE.—M. de Gerville, an antiquarian of note in N 
mandy. 

Hawker.—On the 7th ult. at his residence in Dorset-place 
aged 67, Col. Hawker. His work entitled “ Instructi 
t» Young Sportsmen in all that relates to Guns anc 
Shooting” had prodigious success; and to the Colo! 
the public is much indebted for many valuable inventi 
and improvements in guns. 

Oxiver.—In Aix, M. Theodore Oliver, Professor of Descr') 
tive Geometry and Administrator of the Conservatoi! 
Aits et Métiers. 

Reirz.—At Chartqn, M. Reitz, an explorer and missiona} 
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in Central Africa. From papers left by, and information 
obtained of, him, it appears that he had visited a place 
called Debr-Fski, on the table-land of Semean, at about 
9400 feet above the level of the sea. It was formerly only 
an insignificant hamlet; but some years ago King Ubia, 
who reigns in those parts, resolved on building a town 
there, to replace his old residence, about thirty miles off. 

Sate.—On the 6th July, at Cape Town, Lady Sale, the his- 
torian of the vicissitudes and sufferings of the captivity in 
Affghanistan. 

SaLtoun.—Lord Saltoun, who has long had a foremost place 
among amateur musicians, 
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elegant requisite should have a place on every dressing-table 
It purifies the 1, eradicates scorbutic eruptions (either hereditary or 
arising from disease), and completely checks those complaints atten- 
dant upon long illness and debility. ‘The use of it in hot weather for 
sea or fire sh water bathing will be found a perfeet luxury, cooling and 
invigorating th ole system, and giving a free action to the pores of 
the skin. Its medicinal properties are too well known to re quire 
comment. Sold by ail Druggists, at ls, 2s.9d., 4s. 6d., and jars 
Ils. and 22s. each. 
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OSE VEINS, &.—HUXLEY’S 
ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 


in all cases where a bandage would fi 


FARIC 
SURGICAL 
still recommended 








been applied. They are light, durable, and more economical than any 
article yet produced. SPIRAL STOCKINGS at a great reduction 
in price; Abdominal Be Its on a new principle, weighing only four 


ounces. 

Particulars, list of prices, and the articles forwarded by post, on appli- 
cation to HUXLEY and Co., 5, Vere-street, Oxford-street. Hospitals 
supplied on favourable terms. 


peX )N’S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS.—This mild 
aperient Medicine has stood the test of upwards of fifty years, 
during which sfficacy has been most satisfactorily proved in 
all cases of lcred Stomach, Dyspepsia, Biliary Derangement, 
Affections of the Bowels, or Kidneys, as well as in the most 
and is patronised by the Faculty generally. 
ld wholesale by the Proprietor, Storrington, Sussex; 
and retail by « n respectable Chemists and Medicine Vendors in the 
United Kingdom: in boxes at Is. 14d, 2s. 9d, 4s. 6d., lle. and 22s. each. 
Observe that none are genuine but those with “ GzokGk Dip : 
the Government Stamp. 













Li 
obstinate case $ of Piles 





Prepared a 














NOTICE—Money returned if not approved. 


J. BELL 


falling off or becoming grey 
desired for its beauty and pre 

Sold in bottles ls. and 2s. es 
carefully packed, 
able at the 









and Co., 
© parers of the unique VEGETABLE 
cleanses from Scurf or Dandrift, effec 


vatio 


+h; or a bottle equal to six at Is. sent 
on receipt of a post-office order for 5s., 


office, Tottenham-court-road, to 


J. BELL 


sole Inventors and Pre- 
EXTRACT, which perfectly 
tually prevents the 
warranted to produce all that 


‘VERY MAN HIS OWN 











FE BREWER ; or, 
4 PRACTICAL INSTRUCTIONS by which any person can Brew 
their own Beer, of a strength and flavour equal to the best Lor 
Hair from Porter at ivss than 4d. per Gallon, and Stout at less than 5d. — 
an be No Skill or Brewing Utensils required. Sent pos’ ‘ n pt of 
Twenty-four Postage-stamps, by Mr CHARLES ¢ | ‘ARI KSON, many 
years Practical Private Brewer, No. 9, AVERY-ROW, NEW BOND- 
made pay- | STREET, LONDON 
and Co., 17, roe poe 7 * — 


Ernest-street, near the Collosseum, Regent’s-park, London. 
Agents wanted for town or country. 


I 


Invalids : 


“I have carefully examined, 
Pereira’s Treatise 
which is prepared from the 
It combines both nitogenised and non-nitrogenised 
} alimentary principles, and forms a very valuable food for children and 

JOHN PEREIRA, M.D., F.R 





rinaceous Food’ 
309 and 473, &c.), 
cereal grains. 


(see 


invalids. 


on 


Food 


R. PEREIRA.—This late eminent P hys' sician’s 
opinion of HARDS’ FARINACEOUS FOOD for infants and 
and repeatedly preseribed ‘ Hards 


and Diet, pages 
most nutritious of the 


S. 


ba Assistant Physici ian to the London Hospital. 
.* 


“47, Finsbury-square, July 1, 


Sold by chemists and druggists, patent medicine vendors, tea d: 
and Italian warehousemen, in Is, and 2s. packets, and tin cases 7s. 6d. 
packets and cases are signed 
Dartford, 


each. Observe—All genuine 


Hards,” 


LIR 


moving Bile, 


Gout; 
affec 


the British Empire, in bottles, I 


N.B.—Be sure to ask for “ Sir James Murray's Preparat 
see that his name is stamped on each label in green ink, as follows:— 
James Murray, Physician to the Lord Lieutenant. 


HE BEST FOC 


INVALIDS, and OTHERS.- 


has become of general use 


Broths or Soups. 


R¢ )BINSON’S PATENT GROATS form another 
diet universally esteemed for making a superior Gruel in fifteen minutes, 
light for supper, and alternately with the Patent Barley is an excellent 
being particularly recommended by 
the Faculty as the purest and best preparation of the kind extant, and 


food for Children and Invalids; 


184: 


and manufactured at the Royal Victoria Mill, 


JAMES MURRAY'S FLUID 


MAGNESIA.—Prepared under the immediate care of the Inventor, 
and established for upwards of thirty years 
Acidities, and Indigestion, restoring Appetite, preserving 
a moderate state of the bowels, and dissolving uric acid in Gravel, and 

also as an easy remedy for Sea-sickness, 
tion incident to childhood, it is invaluable. 
nesia as a remedial agent it is unnecessary to enlarge; 
Preparation of Sir James Murray is now the most valued by the Pro- 
fession, as it entirely avoids the possibility of those dangerous concre- 
tions usually resulting from the use of the article 
the sole consignee, Mr WILLIAM BAILEY, 
by all wholesale and retail Druggists and Medicine Agents throughout 
and 21s. 


s., 28. 6d., 3s. 6d., 58. 6d. 
each.—The Acidulated Syrup in bettles. 2s. each. 
N 


)D 


far preferable tothe Embden Groats, 


Prepared only by the Patentees, ROBINSON 


FOR 





CHILDREN, 
ROBINSON'S PATENT BARLEY, 
for making superior Barley Water in Fifteen Minutes, bas not only 
obtained the Patronage of Her Majesty and the Royal Family, but 
to every class of the community, 
acknowledged to stand unrivalled as an eminently pure, nutritious, and 
light food for Infants, Children, and Invalids; 
making a delicious Custard Pudding, and excellent for thickening 


and for 


in powder. 
of Wolverhampton ; 


» lis, 


1, Kent. 


by the Profession, for re- 


ion,” 


much approved for 


and BELLVILLE, 


Purveyors to the Queen, 64, Red Lion Street Holborn, London. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druggists, and others in Town and 
andin Family Canisters at 2s., 5s. 


Country, in Packets of 6d. and 
and 10s. each. 


Is., 





DEAFNESS, &e 

R. BARKER still continues to supply the 

afflicted with his celebrated remedy 
and all diseases of the ears, in 
neryousness, 
guaranteed to give permanent relief in every case, 
and will be sent post free, with full instructions for use, 
7s. 6d. in postage stamps, or post-office order 
BARKER, 


head and ears, earache, 
any age, arising from cold, 


Post-office, ALFKED 
Cross, London. 


excepted. 


by Dr. 


Dr. BARKER'S “ Treatise on Deafness,” 


2, 


or any 


} 


, payable at the 
Argyie Square, King’s 
Consultations daily from 10 tlli 1, and 5 till7, Sundays | 


33 cases, sent post free for eight penny postage stamps. 
to the poor every Wednesday morning, and Tuesday and Friday 


evenings. 


LBANY 


burn superior to all others ; 
lb., do not require snuffing; 


Pale Soap, very old and dry, 
Best Mottled, 56s. : 
scented soaps, Is. 
superior to Sperm ; 
gallon; Solar, 3s. 6d. 
Wholesale price ; 
premises, for cash only. 

SAMUEL CLARKE, 
Albany-street, Regent’s-park, 
the Colosseum. 





6d. per Ib.; 








LAMP 


54s. per ewt. ; 
Honey Soap, Is. ; 


Pater 


Italian goods of 


AN 


pu 


it 


iD 


“CANDLE 
MANUFACTORY.—CLARKE'S Russian Wax Candles, 1s. per Ib., 
Best Albany Composite Candles, 8d. per 

for ordinary 
Candles that can be used, Moulds, 7d., Store Candles, 6d. per Ib. 
Good Yellow, 50s. and 44s. ; 
Old Brown Windsor, 2s.; all othe: 
Albany Oil, 4s. 
Clarke's Refined Oil for French Lamps, 4s 
the finest quality 
Lamps of every description manufactured on the | 


urposes th 


6d, 


other cause. 
of whatever nature, 
on receipt of 
General 


for deafness, noises in the 
wth sexes, of | 
It is 


20th edition, 64 pages, with 
Advice free 


e Che 


per gallon, 


Albany Lamp and Candle Manufactory, 55, | 
London, within two minutes’ 


N.B.—Country orders amounting to 10. or upwards, Carriage Free. 


RUPTURES EFFECTUALL 


Y CURED WITHOUT A TRUSS 
A LL Sufferers from this alarming Complaint 
- are invited to consult or write to Dr. LESLIE, as he guarantees 
them relief in every case. His remedy has been su ccessful in curing 
thousands during the last eleven years, and is applicable to every kind 
of single and double rupture, however bad or k ling, in male 


or female of any age, causing no confinement or 


use whatever. 


Sent post free, with full instructions for use, 


on receipt of 7s. 6d. in postage stamps, cash, or post-office orde 

able at the General Post-off to Dr. HERBERT LESLIE ’ 
Manchester-street, Gray's-inn-road, London, where he may be con- 
sulted daily, Sundays excepted, from 11 till 1, and 5 till 7. Extra 




















pesages for a 2 oz. packet, for foreign orders, must be sent. 


FOR VARICOSE VEINS AND WEAKNESS. 
STOCKINGS 


. pervious, light in texture, and 


URGICAL 


S 


ELAS’ 


KNEE-CAPS, on a New Principle. 


ric 


inexpensive, yielding a permanent, ¢ 


under any temperature, 


without the 


tre 


fficient, 
sable of I 


and 


ary 











inconvenience in its 


to any part of the worl 





and 


ing support | 
g or Bandaging; 


likewise a strong, low-priced article for Hospitals and the Working Classes. 


of the 
for both s¢ 


ELASTIC NET 
SUPPORTING 
after accouchement, 
port with extreme lightness 


CORSETS, 
BELTS, 


| tivelv clumsy contrivances and fi 


Instructions for Measurement, 
articles sent by post from the 
4, Wuterloo-place, Pall-mall. 
supplied. 


RUPTURES.—BY 


RO 


are admirably 4 
a pe 


same beautiful fabric. 


XeS; 


and 


YAL 






those for 1 
i for 
end 





Pri 


rer 





LETTERS PATENT. 


adics’ use, 


giving a 





ABDOMINAL 
before and | 


quate sup- 


ed to in the compara- 


rto employed 
on application, and the | 


8, POPE ar 


Trade, an 





(THE MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed 


by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 


invention in the 
(so often hurtful in its effects) i 
worn round the body, while 
by the Moc-Main Pad 
closeness that it cannot b 
descriptive circular may be had 


fit) forwarded by post , on the cireumfere nee of Las 


below the hips being sent to t 


urative treatment of Hernia. 
s here 
the 


avoided, 





requisite resisting power 


and Patent Lever, 


and 


he ¥ 


th 





Truss 


fanufactu 


fitting with so much e 
detected, and may be worn during 


os ca 


vy 


Post-office Orders to be made payable to J¢ HN Ww HITE, 


YGS, KNEE CAPS 


Piccadilly. 


E LASTIC STOCKIN 
The material of which the 











alers, 


“ Jas. 


the febrile 
On the value of Mag- 
buat the Fluid 


8old by 


and 


and to 


and is 


apest 
; Express 


per | 
at the 


walk of 









TICOLL’S D’ ETE, 

Garment for heat, dust, or slig 

“NICOLL'S PALETOT TWO GUIN ZAS, 

and HALF-GUINEA WAISTCOATS.—T est materials, 

bee from France, Germany, and Engiand, 

H. J. and D. NICOLL, Merchant Tailors, Paleta t Patentees, 
» | 118, 120, Re “gent street, and 22, Cornhill, Lond on 


GHIRTS —FORD’S EUREKA SHIRTS are 


not sold by any hosiers or drapers, and can therefore be obtained 


ONE GUINE 


GUINEA 


A, a 


TROWSERS, 
talent, and 
emp loyed by 


114, 116, 






























only at 38, Poultry Gentlemen in the country or abroad, ordering 
through their agents, are requested to obser on the interior of the 
collar-band the stamp, “FORD'S EUREKA SHIRT 38, Poultry,” 





without which none are genuine. They are mac le in two qualities : 
first quality, 40s. the half-dozen; second quality, 30s. the half-dozen. 
Gentlemen who are desirous of purchasing Shirts in the very best 
manner in which they can be made are solicited to inspect these, the 
most unique and only perfectly-fitting shirts. Coloured shirts, for 
boating, shooting, and ordinary wear, 27s. the half-dozen. List of 
prices and instructions for measurement post free, and patterns of the 
aew coloured shirtings free on receipt of six stamps. 

, RIC Hs ARD Ft RD, 38, Poultry, London (late 185, Strand.) 


M4#ion’s S CORS: ALETTO DI MEDICL 

It affords us pleasure to observe the goodly array of our 
medical brethren who have borne testimony in favour of the above 
useful invention—a beautifully elastic Corset, than which we conceive 
nothing can be more desirable or complete.”—EbiTor of the Medical 
Circular. 

Ladies in health, Convalescents, and Invalids wear them, with equal 
satisfaction; and, once having experienced the Comfort and Advan- 
tages they ensure, will not return to the ordinary Stays and their atten- 
dant evils. 

Mesdames M Ay IN and MAITLAND, 

facture TS, 








Patentees and sole Manu- 
onnaught-terrace, Hyde Park, London. 


A RESILIENT BODICE and 


MAnzion’s its) 
4 _CORSALETTO DI MEDICL 


“This invention is exciting quite a sensation. We are convince 
not only that it is a valuable one, but that it is incumbent on all w ho 
would enjoy health whilst preserving the beauty of their person to adopt 
this Bodice."—EpiTor, Kidd's own Journal. 

They combine firmness with elasticity, 











fit closely, fasten easily in 





front, retain the original symmetry of their adjustment, and are judi- 
ciously adapted to every varying condition of me female form. 
PATENTED IN “ENGLAND, FRANCE, AND AUSTRIA. 
Enlarged Prospectuses, with Illustrations, etails of Pric es, (from 





14s. ; children’s, 3s.) explicit Directions for Self-measurement, &e. » on 
receipt of Two Stamps for Postage. 
All Country Orders sent Carriage paid or Post free. 
Mesdames MARION and MAITLAND, Patentees, 54, Connaught- 
terrace, », Hyde-park (near the Marble Arch) 





((OOPER'S | TOOTH BRUSHES will be 
exchanged if the bristles come out. The price for the best 
quality is 8s. per dozen. A single Brush free by post om receipt of 


eleven stamps, addressed to 26, Oxford-street, London. 
CUOPER’S ANTISEPTIC CARNATION 
TOOTH PASTE is the most efficacious, most agreeable, and the 
cheapest preparation ever used for w hitening the teeth, preserving 
the gums, and sweetening the breath. Price ls. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per pot. 
Manufactured by WILLIAM T. coop ER, 26, Oxford-street, London 


OZEAU’S COPAHIN MEGE, or 
SACCHARATED CAPSULES.—A pe fo t substitute for Copaiba 
will be found in the © opahine Mége, which has been approved by the 
Freneh Academy cliclue, and successfully administered in the 
Paris and London Hospitals: (See Lancet of Nov. 6, 1852, an extract of 
which will be forwarded on application.) Prepared and sold by G. 
JOZEAU, Prench Chemist, 49, Haymarket, London, and 161, Rue 
Montmartre, Paris; and the principal Chemists of France, England, and 
the Colonies. The Bottle of 100 Capsules, 4s. 6d.; of 50 ditto, 2s. 9d. ; 
and the name of GABRIEL JOZEAU printed on the Government Stamp 


fIREWORKS.—MORTR.z A M, Artist in 


Fireworks to her most grac ious Majesty's Italian Opera—namely, 
“ Prophéte ; " Princess’s—namely, last scene in ‘5S Sanden rapalus ;" Cre- 

morne-gardens, Beulah-spa, and Vauxhall. Fireworks for fetes, birth- 
days, &c. prepared to any scale. Temples, Initi ials, Crests, Triumphal 
Arches, &c. executed in Fireworks. Collections fitted up in a very 
superior style for public or private amusement, from 10/. to 100A List 
of prices for more than 100 different Fireworks will be forwarded upon 
receipt of a full-sized, stamped, directed Envelope. 15, Waterloo-road, 
near the Obelisk, Surrey end. Signal-lights of every description, for 
sea or land. 


T 








of M 








yst, for ls. 6d. 


LIF E; or, ‘lew to Live, 


Just published, ; Ne w edi tion, ai Is. ; or by 


HE SCIENCE OF 





























and What to Live For; with ample Rules for Diet, Regimen, and 
| Self-Management: together with Instructions for ring perfect 
| Health, Longevity, and that sterling state of Happiness only attainable 
through the judicious observance of a well-re uh i course of life. By 
a Physician. 
Also, by the same Author, price 2s. 6d.: by post 6d. 

A MEDICA TREATISE on NERVOUS 
DEBILITY and CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, with Practic ul 
Observations, illustrated with Anat mmical Plates, in He alth and 
Disease. This work, emanating from a qua Member of 
Medical Profession, the result of many years’ practical « x] srience, 
addressed to the nut Persons who suffer from th 
various Disorders acquire 8 pages will be found the 
Causes which lead to the ir oc Symptoms which indicate 
heir presence, and the means for their removal 

yndon: JAMES GILB -row; HANNAY, 
63, Oxford-street; MANN, ad all Booksellers. 


HOWARD, 
d an entirely NEW 
without springs, 
natural Teeth as 


DISC( eee 
leet-street, 
TE 


| 

1A NEW 

| Surgeon-Dentist, 52, { 
DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL 


| wires, or ligatures. They so per 







introduce 
fixed 








not to be distinguished from the origii ; bserver; they 
will NEVER CHANGE COLOUR or DECAY, and y be found very 
superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 8 not require 





> sUppOrL 
articula- 





and pres rve teeth that are loose, anc wanteed to restore 
id that Mr. Howard's improvements may 


be 
xed his charges at 





tion and mastication ; 






i 
| the extraction of roots or any painful — and will give 
| 
| 
| 








within the reach of the most economical, he has fi 
} the lowest scale possible. Decayed teeth rendered sound and useful in 
; mastication 
i ‘a LANTE 52, Fleet-street. At home from Ten till Five. 
(PEETH.—By her Majesty's Royal Letters 
} Patent.—Newly-invented and Pate d ation of Chymi- 
eally-prepared White India-rubber in the Construction of Artificial 
Teeth, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELEY, Su weon 
Dentist, 61, GROSVENOR-STREET, GROSVE NOR-SQU 


rhe use of a steel spring 





is supplied 
ase and 

cep. A 
nn ot fail to 
two inches 








Post-office, 


se are made is recommend ut ‘ae the 
Faculty as being peculiarly elastic and compress and the best 
invention for giving efficient and permanent supp rt’ in all cases of 
Weekness and Swelling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, Sprains, & It is 
porous, light in texture, and inexpensive and is drawn on like an 
ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. td. t ) 16s 
MANUFACTORY, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 








| 
| 
} Inventor and Patentee.—A new, original, 
| ‘ msisting in the adaptation, with the most a 
| of CHYMICALLY-PREPARED WHITE 
lining to the ordinary gold or bone frame. Th 
| this application may be briefly noted in a few 
} features, as the following:—All sharp edges ¢ 
} wires, or fastenings are required ; agreatly incre 
} is supplied ; a natural elasticity hitherto wholly unatt 
perfected with the most unerring accuracy 
| sofiness and flexibility of the agent employed 
given to the adjoining teeta when loc 
| 













heak le, and a fit 
while, from the 
@ greatest suppor’ 





y, is secured ; 





is 















se, or I ered tender by the >. 
sorption of the gums. The acids of the mouth exert no agency on 
the chymie ally-prepared white India-rubber, and, as it is a non-con- 
ductor, fluids of any temperature may with thorough comfort be im- 
bibed and retained in the ith, all unples ness of smell or taste 








being at the same time wuolly provided against by the peculiar nature 
of r s propa aration. 
) be obtained only at 61, Grosvenor-street, London; 22, Gay-street 


castle 





Bath; 34, Grainger-street, New n-Tyne. 
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THE CRITIC, 





[Serr. 1, 








(THE SUN DESTROYS a GOOD CARPET. 


—A few shillings expended on INDIA MATTING will prevent | 


this, and add greatly to comfort during the heat of summer. A large 
assortment in every width and variety of pattern, now on SALE, very 
miuch below the usual prices, at TRELOAR'S India Matting Ware- 


house, 42, Ludgate-hill, London. 
O LOVERS OF FISH. — GENUINE 


YARMOUTH POTTED MACKEREL, prepared, within a few 
hours after being caught, ander the direction of a Norfolk Cook of great 
experience, with Spices and Vinegar of the best quality, and ready for 
the Table; will keep Six Months, if required. Forwarded to all Parts, 
in Jars, package i included, on receipt of Post-office Order for 10s. 

Address to THOMAS LETTIS, Jun. Yarmouth. 











‘A. LPACHA UMBRELLAS.—From 10s. 
each. 
Patentees, W. and J. SANGSTER, 140, Regeut-street, 10, Royal Ex- 
change, 75, Cheapside, 94, Fleet-street. 
*,* Shippers supplied. 


“A MERICAN CLOCK WAREHOUS 


embracing every variety of these superior “Time Pieces,” im- 
ported directly from our old-established factory, enabling us to sell 
them one-third less than the usual price. Day Clocks from 12s. to 18s. ; 
Eight-day, 30s., 35s. 

Also, the CHILD'S VELOCIPEDE, a new American invention for 


6d. 


the amusement and exercise of children. 
Carriage, and by graceful exercise promotes muscular developement of 
the arms and chest 


New ( « Oxford-street. 


@TEREOSCOP ES and 
PICTURES.—BLAND and LONG, 153, Fleet-street, Opticians 
and Photographical Instrument Makers, invite attention to their stock 
of STBREOSCOPES of all kinds and in various materials; also to 
their large assortment of STEREOSCOPIC PICTURES for the same 
in DAGUERREOTYPE, on PAPER, and Transparent Albumen Pic- 
tures on GLASS. These Pictures, for minuteness of detail, and truth in 
the representation of natural objects, are unrivalled. 
BLAND and LONG, Opticians, 153, Fleet-street, London. 


HE 
newly-invented very small powerful WAISTCOAT POCKET 
GLASS, the size of a walnut, to discern minute objects at a dis- 
tance of from four to five miles, which is found to be invaluable to 





SPORTSMEN, GENTLEMEN, and GAMEKEEPERS. Price Li. 10s. 
sent free. 
TELESCOPES.—A new and most important INVENTION in 





TELESCOPES, possessing such extraordinary powers, 
34 inches, with an extra eye-piece, will show distinctly Jupiter's 
moons, Saturn's ring, and the double Stars. They supersede every 


May be had of all Umbrella Dealers, and of the | 


It combines the Pony and | 
Sold by the Manufacturers and Importers, ROGERS and Co., 545 and } 
546, 3 


STEREOSCOPIC | 


| this preparation, so 
one small bottle, canable of being carried in the waistcoat 


ROYAL EXHIBITION. — Valuable | 


| and Co. respectfully inform the Medical Profession and the 


that some 


other kind, and are of all sizes, for the waistcoat pocket, Shooting, | 


Military purposes, &c. 


Opera and Race- course Giasses, with wonderful powers; a minute | 


= can be clearly seen from ten to twelve miles distant. 

nvaluable newly-invented preserving Spectacles, invisible and all 

kinds of Acoustic Instruments for relief of extreme Deafness. 

Messrs. 8. and B. SOLOMONS, Opticians and Aurists, Albemarle-street, 
Piccadilly, opposite the York Hotel. 


Six < for ‘40s. be 


TI VANS'S ELYSIAN SHIRT, 
13 A, New Bond-street. 
“The cut of this garment is new and original, possessing considerable 
merit.” —Bentley’'s. 
“ This differs materially from older makes, We have tried them, and 
beartily recommend them to all our readers.”—C. Journul. 
Detailed List and Mode of Me asurement, post free. 


[PD OrLeyY ’S SCOTCH and wot )LLEN 
WAREHOUSE, established 1678.—It having been the custom 
with gentlemen studying economy to purchase, for Cash, their Cloths 
at this Warehouse, Messrs. Walker, Babb, and Co. beg to inform them 
that their stock of cloths are of the beat West of England manufacture. 
Their Eblana Priezes are from a superior Irish maker, and their Scotch 

is from the best manufacturers in Svvtlaud. Gontlomen visiting 

mdon can have their clothes made up by Cutters and Workmen of 

taste and skill, who are always kept on the premises. Thus, not only 
& very superior but a fashionable article can be obtained at the lowest 
possible price, and with little or no delay. Few houses in town and 
country can offer equal, and none superior, advantages. Walker, 
Babb, and Co. are the inventors and makers of the Registered Ven- 
tilating Waterproof Pocket Overeoats, price 30s, and 35s. See Jurors, 
Report, Class 20, Great Exhibition, 1851. A variety of Scarfe, Shawls, 
Plaids, Clan Tartans, Billiard, and 8-4 Cloths, Table Covers, and 
D'Oyleys. 

— 346, Strand, opposite Waterloo-bridge, London. 

_ > 
Pores TEA WAREHOUSE, 
26, PAVEMENT, FINSBURY. 

REDUCED PRICE OF TEAS. 

POPE and COMPANY continue selling their Teas at the REDUCED 
duty of FOURPENCE PER POUND, and strongly recommend the 
following descriptions as the BEST and most es al that can be 
purchased. 

Best Congou Tea, reduced to .... 
Best Souchong ” ° 

Best Gunpowder ” 
Best Young Hyson_ ,, 
Best Plantation Coffee .... 
Best Mocha 

Delivered free in London and the suburbs. Two pounds’ worth of 
Tea and Coffee forwarded free to all parts of England. 


HE TEA DUTY is now REDUCED, and 

we are enabled to sell prime Congou Tea at 3s. per Pound—the 

Best Congou Tea at 3s. 4d.—Rich rare Souchong Tea at 3s. 8d.—Good 

Green Tea at 3s. 4d. to 3s. 84.—Prime Green Tea at 4s.—and delicious 
Green Tea at 5s. 

We strongly recommend our Friends to buy Tea at our present 

Prices, as Teas are getting dearer. Those who purchase now will save 


Money. 
‘The | best Plantation Coffee is now Is. per Pound. The best Mocha, 





Sore co im im ao 











. 4d. 

“Teas, Coffees, and all other Goods sent Carriage free, by our own 
Vans and Carts, if within Eight Miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices 
= Carriage Free to any part of England, if to the Value of 40s. or 


by 
PHILLIPS and COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, 
8, King William-street, City, London. 
A general Price Current sent free by post, on application. 


EAFNESS, CHRONIC or 
NERVOUS DBAFNESS, SINGING NOISES and PAINS in 
the EARS.—A New Discovery for restoring HEARING, proved to be 
perfectly infallible, by which many thousands of Sufferers have been 
instantly enabled to hear the human voice in a low tone without 
causing one instant's pain, inconvenience, or trouble to a Child, or aged 
nervous Sufferers of either Sex. This truly important Discovery for the 
Cure of Deafness, obviating as it does all the former dangerous and 
fatal Operations, has been made by the eminent Aurist, Dr. THOMAS, 
thirteen years Resident Physician of 60, Burgate-street, Canterbury, 
the first application of whieh gives immediate Relief, restoring the 
Hearing in the most confirmed stages of Deafness, whether from Old 
Age, Nervousness, or any predisposing cause, to which Children and 
Adults are subject, and from which Deafness follows: the heavy afflic- 
tion of Noises in the Head and Ears is immediately removed by its 
use. Each Sufferer can apply it himself. The proof and result being 
instantly convincing, as it enables the previously Deaf Person to 
hear common tone Conversation, who before could only be made to 
hear by loud Shouting in the Ear, or by means of a powerful Ear 
Trumpet. It has been applied by the Doctor on hundreds of suffering 
Applicants at most of the Ear Infirmaries and Hospitals, with perfect 
success, and in many thousands of cases to whom he has sent it many 
had not heard the Human Voice for Half their Life, and some not at all, 
who by its use alone are now perfectly restored to 
Society of their Fellow Creatures, and enabled to hear distinctly in a 
Place of Worship 
Applicants to send a Written Statement of thei ir Case by Letter, in- 
closing Postage Stamps or Money Order for 7s. 6d. directed to Dr 





THOMAS, 60, Burgase-ctrest, 
Cure by 


return of post, with full Directions or use. 


‘ 2 + : 
RGYLESHIRE.—The Western Highlands.— 
LONDON’S HOTEL, Ardrishaig, is beautifully situate on Loch 
Fine, and has superior accommodation for families, gentlemen, and 
tourists. There is fine salmon and trout fishing, and the proprietor 
has a pleasure boat on the Loch, within a few yards of the house, with 
lines for salt water fishing. The wines, spirits, and malt liquors are of 
the highest class, at moderate charges. Ardrishaig is reached in a few 
hours by fast and elegant steamers that leave Glasgow daily (Sundays 
excepted) at 6.30 and 7 a.m. An omnibus attends the arrival of the 
steamers to convey passengers to the hotel gratis. 


QW AIN’S PRIVATE HOTEL and LODG- 
‘ INGS, 4 and 5, ALBYN-PLACE (Queen-street), EDINBURGH. 
—MR. and MRS. SWAIN, in returning their grateful thanks to the 
Nobility and Gentry for the very distinguished patronage conferred 
upon them during the past five years, at No. 4, Albyn- -place, beg most 
respectfully to intimate that they have now entered upon a lease of that 
large and commodious house, No. 5, adjoining, which bas been fitted 
up as a Private Hotel, in a superior style, with every comfort and con- 
venience ; and it will be their constant endeavour to secure for their 
patrons, at both houses, the comfort and quietade of a private home, at 
the most moderate scale of charges. 


|| RIMMEL'S S TOILET VINEGAR is far 
/ Superior to Eau de Cologne as a refreshing and tonic lotion for 
the toilet, or bath, a reviving scent, and a powerful disinfectant for 
apartments and sick-rooms. Its numerous useful and sanitary pro- 
perties render it an indispensable requisite in all families. 

Price 2s. 6d. and 5s.; sold by all Perfumers and Chemists, 
E. RIMMEL, 39, Gerard-street, Soho, London. 

*,* Be sure to ask for ¥ Rimmel’ 8," as there are many counterfeits. 


‘(ONSOLIDATED SODA WATER.— Her 


Majesty having granted Letters Patent for the manufacture of 
admirably suited for families, emigrants, and 


and by 





tourists ; 
pocket, being sufficient to make twenty-four of the ordinary descrip- 
tion at Id. per glass. Itcan be procured to the order of all “Chymists 
of the sole maker, H. LAMPLOUGH, 
inn-road ; and at the City depot, 88, Snow-hill. 





Q’ TRUVE’S SELTZE R, VICHY, MARIEN- 
h BAD, and other MINERAL WATERS.—ROYAL GERMAN SPA, 
Her Majesty's Especial Patronage.—STRUVE 
*ublic that 

their PUMP-ROOM and PROMENADES, offering every facility for a 
Course of Mineral Waters, as perfect and beneficial as at the Natural 
Springs, are now open for the Twenty-ninth Season. Orders for 
STRUVE’S bottled Mineral Waters continue to be executed by GEORGE 
WAUGH and CO. Chemists to the Queen, 177, REGEN T-STREE 
London, and by numerous other respectable houses in London and the 
Provincial Towns, where a Prospectus may be obtained gratis. 

CAUTION.—To guard against worthless imitations, the Public will 
please to observe that the name of STRUVE is on the label, as well as 
on both sides of the red ink Stamp over the cork, which has the words 
“Royal German Spa, Brighten, ’ under the Royal Arms. 


HE CAMBRIDGE SHE RRY, 36s. per Doz. 
Carriage paid to all parts of England. At this exceeding mode- 

rate price, 
shipped for and purveyed by us to the late DUKE of CAMBRIDGE 





BRIGHTON.—Under 








| (hence its name), and to H.R.H. the present DUKE ¢f CAMBRIDGE, 


and which has been known for years amongst families of distinction 
as the purest, most delicate pale dry wine imported into this country. 

CHAMPAGNE, FIRST GROWTH, our own 
brand, from the celebrated “Bouzy” Estate, at 46s. per doz., than 
which finer is not shipped, whatever be the conventional price paid 
for it. 

PURE FRENCH WINES, commencing at 28s. 
per doz.; and fine sound PORT WINE at 42s. per doz. 

Gentlemen are freely invited to call at the counting-house, and judge 


for themselves. 
Sole Consignees, direct from the Growers, W. T. BELLINGHAM and 


| Co., 4, Beaufort-buildings, London. 





ACUTE | 


~ aoe ‘PHENS’S IMPROVEMENTS in IN: 
WRITING FLUIDS. 


The annoyance of writing with Inks which would not flow from the 
Steel Pen must be in the recollection of many persons. The BLUE- 
BLACK WRITING FLUID was the first successful attempt to remedy 
this inconvenience. Being a perfect solution of Colour, and not a sus- 
pension by means of Gum, it flows from the Pen and combines with the 
Paper in such a manner as to insure ease and facility of writing, with 
a more perfect Colour and Permanence. 

Out of numerous fiattering testimonials received by the Proprietor, 
the following is respectfully, and by permission, submitted to Public 
notice, 





K and 


* Branswick Works, near Rirmingham. 

“ Sir,—There is an impression generally existing that your admirable 
Ink is not adapted for the copying press (I mean your Blue a 
Allow me to remark, that it would be a material benefit to yourself 
and the public, to make it generally known that the Ink in question is 
better adapted for the press than any other, inasmuch as it retains its 
colour, and is not apt to assume that brown appearance that most of the 
ordinary copying Inks do after a short lapse of time. I have used your 
Ink for the last eight years, and copy all letters or memoranda of im- 
portance, and have never yet found anything to equal it as a COPYING 
INK (of its other superior qualities I need not speak). I inclose a press 
Copy of this as a Specimen. All parties to whom I have recommended 
your Ink for copying have exclusively adopted it. 

To Mr. Stephens, I am, Sir, yours, ry 
54, Stamford-street, London. TEVENS. 

Red, Blue, and Black Inks, also superior ee... on. Liquid 
Drawing Inks, as a substitute for Indian Ink, and ee hay fad 
various sorts are manufactured in exact Chemical Proporti 
Dyes for Wood, as a substitute a — and the NEW PATENT 
PROPELL — PENCILS, prepare 

ENRY STEPHENS, 54, Sicmated ~atreet, London. 


(CARSON'S: ORIGINAL ANTI-CORROSION 


PAINT, specially patronised by the British and other Govern- 
ments, the Hon. East India Company, the principal Dock Companies, 
most public bodies, and by the Nobility, Gentry, and Clergy, for out- 
door work at their country seats. The Anti-Corrosion is particularly 
recommended as the most durable out-door paint ever invented, for the 
preservation of every description of Iron, Wood, Stone, Brick, Compo, 
Cement, &c. work, as has been proved by the practical test of upwards 
of sixty years, and by the numerous (between 500 and 600) testimonials 
in its favour, and which, from the rank and station in society of those 
who have given them, have never yet been equalled by anything of 
the kind hitherto brought before the public notice. 

Lists of Colours, Prices, together with a Copy of the Testi 


mial 


we beg to offer to the public the same wine as especially | 





1, Mecklenburg-terrace, Gray's- | 





v | ‘HE PRACTICAL “STATUTES of 1853; 

giving, in a Shape and Size ¥ the Pocket or Bag, all the Prac. 
tieal Statutes of the Last Seasion. With Notes and a copious Index by 
WILLIAM PATERSON, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Price 9s. 6d. cloth; 
Ils. half-bound ; 12s. 6d. bound. 

N.B. This is in continuation of a Series, of which Four Volumes, 
from 1849 to 1852, have been already published, and may still be had to 
complete seta. 

— Volume will contain the following important Statutes, among 
others :— 

Charitable Trusts 
Succession Duty Newspaper Stamp Law 
Oaths in Chancery Employment of Children in Fac- 
Income Tax tories 
Office of Examiner in Chancery 
Aggravated Assaults 
Turnpike Trusts Arrangements 
Contagious Diseases Prevention 
Highway Rates 
Loan Societies 
Friendly Societies 
Defacing Coin 
Poor Relief Act 
Militia 
Board of Health 
Commons Inclosure 
Smoke Nuisance Abatement 
Copyhold Enfranchisement 
Bail in Error 
Common Lodging Houses 
Election Expenses 
Manicipal Corporations 
Amendment 


Female Convicts 


Betting Houses 

Evidence 

Bail in Error 

Stamp Duties 

Lunatic Asylum 

Lunatics Care and Treatment 
Lun Regulation 

Assessed Taxes 
Transportation 

Convieted Prisoners Removal 
County Elections Bill 
Customs Duties 

Insurance on Lives 

Savings Banks Annuities 
Patents for Inventions 

Land Revenues 

Hackney Carriages 

Customs Tariff 

Clergy Reserves 

Merchant Shipping Chancery Suitors Relief 

Pilotage Vaccination Extension 
Apprehension of Offenders | &e. &e. &e. 

The Practical Statutes will be sent by post, paid, on the day of 
publication, to persons transmitting their orders for it immediately to 
the Law TIMEs Office, 29, Essex-street, Strand. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 7, St. Martin’s Place, 
by Square, London. 

PARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONEY are requested to ex- 
amine the Plan of this Institution, by which a high rate of Interest 
may be obtained with perfect Security. 

The Interest is payablein January and July, and for the convenience 
of Depositors residing at a distance, may be received, as it falls due, at 
any of the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankers, without 


expense. 
PETER MORRISON, ene Director. 
*,* «* Prospectuses free on appl 


> r 
DISPENSARY for DISEASES of 
the EAR, Dean-street, Soho-square: 
Established 1816. 
Treasurer—John Masterman, ms ., M.P. 
Surgeon—William Harvey, Esc R.C. 
Admitted during the past year, 1388; sce ap 559: relie sved, 308. 
Subscriptions are earnestly solicited from the benevolent public to 
keep pace with the daily increasing number of applicants. 
Contributions received by the Treasurer; Messrs. Masterman and Co., 
Banke nd at the 1e Dispensary, __ SMYTH, Sec. 


BRITISH PROTE C" TOR MUT TUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, No. 27, New Bridge-street, Black- 
friars. Capital 100,000/. in 10,000 shares of 104. Completely Registered. 
TRUSTEES. 
Ava. F. BAYForD, D.C.L., Doctors’ Commons. 
CHARLES GAY, Esq. Finchley. 
KDW. MASTERMAN, Esq. Nicholas-lane, Banker. 
FRANCIS PIGOTT, Esq. M.P. Peckfield, Hants. 
THOS. WINKWORTH, 5 Commercial Bank, London. 
This Company transacts all the usual business of a Life Office. 
Policies indisputable, and payable to nominees without expense of 
assignment. 
Four-fifths of the Profits payable to the Policy-holders. 
Medical Referees paid by the Company. 
Credit given for a portion of the preminms. 
Thirty days allowed for the renewal of policies. 
Applications for the unappropriated Shares can be made to the Secre- 
tary during a limited period. First call 1. per Share. 
Interest at 5 per cent. will be paid on all moneys called up, together 
with 20 per cent, of the profits at each allocation. 
Active agents wanted where none are appointed. 
JOHN PHILLIPS, See. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
Intending Life Assurers, and Policy-holders in other Companies, are 
nvited to examine the Rates, Principles, and Provisions of 


HE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION, the only Society in which the advantages of 
Mutual Assurance can be obtained at moderate premiums. Since its 
establishment in 1837, it has issued upwards of 6000 Policies, covering 
Assurances exceeding 2,500,000/., a result the more satisfactory, as no 
indiscriminate Commission has been paid for it. 








Act 














ROYAL 

















RATES. 
Annual Premium to Assure 1001. at Death. 
: ] 35 46 [ #6 | & 
£1 18 0 | £2 1 6 | £2 6 10| £2 149 | £3 5 9 | £41 
It will be seen, on comparison, that the same Premium which, at 
Age 30, for example, is charged in the other Scottish Mutual Offices for 
Assurance of 1000i. will secure in this Society a Policy for 12 
PRINCIPLES. 
lst. Premiums at early and middle ages, about a fourth lower than 
those of other Mutual Societies. 
2nd. A more accurate adjustment of the rates Of Premium to the 
several ages. 
3rd. A principle in the division of the surplus, more safe, equitable, 
and favourable to good Lives. 
4th. Exemption from Entry-money. 
Policies indisputable except on the ground of Fraud. 
PROGRESS DURING LAST TEN YEARS. 




















In Years. Number of New | Amount of New {annual Premiums 
Policies. Assurances. | on these. 
1843-44 566 £254,175 £6,858 
1845-46 764 | 344,539 9,573 
1847-48 902) soe 346 11,370 
1849-50 1,159 498,581 14,371 
1851-52 1,339 552,500 15,465 








of 
will be sent on application to WALTER CARSON and SON, No. 9, 
jreat Winchester-street, Old Broad-street, Royal Exchange, London. 
No Agents. All Orders are particularly requested to be sent direct 


TRONG ELECTRO-SILVER SPOONS and 
\ FORKS, and every useful and elegant article for the Table and Side- 
board.—_CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street-Within, and 41 
and 42, Barbican, manufactures Fourteen different pattern Spoons and 
Forks, and on receipt of EIGHT POSTAGE STAMPS continues to send 
free a sample TEA SPOON of his ALBATA PLATE, or for FOURTEEN 





| POSTAGE STAMPS sends a superior Electro-Silver Teaspoon, as a 


Hearing and the | 


Canterbury, will receive the means of } 


sample, with the various drawings, and his price current. (¢. WATSON 
particularly invites families purchasing to inspect his choice and unique 
Steck of Goods. Albata Tea Spoons, 5s. 6d. per dozen; Dessert Spoons 
and Forks, 12s. 6d.; Table ditto, 16s. 6d.; Tea Pots, 24s. each; Cruet 
Frames, 21s.; Candle-sticks, 15s. 6d. per pair. Old plated goods made 
perfectly equal to new by the electro process. 

A GOLD WATCH, GOLD CHAIN, and a GOLD KEY, for Seven 
Guineas.—This useful Present, for a Lady or Gentleman, is fitted in a 
morocco case lined with silk velve C. W. also renders an extremely 
good Horizontal Silver Watch for 52s.—the above are warranted. His 
Stock of Watches are all perfected under his own superintendence, and 
comprise Lever, Horizontal, and Duplex Escapements,—in Gold, from 
5 Guineas to 27 Guineas; in Silver, from 52s. to 12 Guineas. A Gold 
Guard Chain 1} yards long. A sterling Gold Wedding Ring and 
Guard, 2ls. A splendid stock of Gold Chains, Gem Rings, &e., of the 
most unique patterns. On receipt of a draft or Post-office order, goods 
will be sent by return, carriage free, to any part of the kingdom. 

Observe the Address, CHARLES WATSON, 57, Bishopsgate-street- 











| Within, Lendon. 











In all points of practice, as in provision for the indefeasibility of 
Policies, facility of licence for pe, or residence abroad, and of 
obtaining advances on the value of the Policies, the regulations of the 
Society, as well as the administration, are as liberal as is consistent 
with right principle. 

Copies of the Fifteenth Annual Report, containing a Statement of the 
Principles of the Institution, Form of Proposal, and every information, 
may be obtained free, on application at the Head Office in Edinburgh, 
or at the Office in London, 12, MOORGATE-STREET. 

GEORGE GRANT, sident Secretary. — 


PROFESSIONAL PROTECTION. 
Clergymen, Solicitors, Medical Practitioners, 
Literary Gentlemen, and Others, 


‘SECURED a PROVISION in the 


event of Permanent Sickness, or Disability from follow- 
ing their Ordinary Occupation, by Payment of a trifling 
Annual Premium to the 


Law Property Assurance and Trust 
Society. 
&=@> Healthy and Diseased Lives Assured on Advantageous 














Terms. 
WILLIAM NEISON, Actuary and Secretary, 
, Essex-street, Strand, London. 
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1853.] 


ON MARRIAGE.—Just published, : J 
ypsmen8! A Pamphlet on Matrimonial 


Alliances, which merits the attention of those who wish to 


Preparing for immediate Publication, — 
LETTERS of JUNIUS, with 


imile, Autograph Letters, &c. To which will be 








settle honourably in Life. By a CLERGYMAN Memoir of the celebrated Earl of Chesterfield, proving beyond dispute 
To be had free, by inclosing 1s. or twelve pc stag ge-stamps to Mr. Wat- | that he alone was the Author of every Letter acknowledged to have 
son, 00, (exon? Agent, Robert-street, Adelphi. been written by Junius. Edited by WILLIAM CRAMP, Author of 


Junius Discovered. 


oa al a ye that Mr 
AC i his disputed point in the world of letters, 
calculating value. yur of Lord Chesterfield.” — Gloucester Journal 
fo nus Index, by Subscribers are requested to forward their names t 
‘ The Enfran- Hope and Co. 16 eat M aribe ugh- street 
Price 7s. 6d., 


THE SUCCESSION 
important Statute, with all the Tables for 
Practical Instructions, Explanatory Notes, and (¢ 
W. C. GOODWIN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law, Author 
chisement of Copyholds,” &c., will be ready on ail 
or 9s. half-bound. 
Acopy sent by post to any person inclosing a Post-office order or 
Postage-stamps for the amount to the Law TIMES Office, 29, Essex- 
street, Strand 


vr believe Cramp has satisfactorily settled the 
DI TIES as to the personality of Junius, ix 


fave 
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‘ON PU LMONARY And 1 AR ‘NG F Al DISEASES. lh lg Bo 
Just published, 8v r0st, 2s. 6d. erous interest 
HE PROGRESS of. IMP ROV E ‘MEN T in the authorities are cited in fax 
TREATMENT of CONSUMPTION, and other Pulmonary and writer is the son of the well-known chancery bart 
Laryngeal Diseases, and on some New Remedial Means. By nd promi-es to rise in his own professi in as eminent 
TURNBULL, M.D., Physician to the Liverpool Royal Infirmary Literary Journa 
« An admirable addendum to the Author's Treatise on the Curability SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. Paternoster-row 





of Ce ynsumption.”—Dublin Quarterly Journal of Medical Science 
“Itis both a practic al and suggestive work, and is on both accounts 


a useful treatise. British and Foreign Medical Review. 
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‘AIR-PASSAGES, 





In 8vo. price 10s. 6d 7 
YAROCHIAL FRAGMENTS relating to the 


London: JOHN CHURCHILL, Princes-street, Soho. PARISH f WEST TARR es nd the CHAPELRIES of 
ee _ " HEENE and DURR ING TON, in the nty of SUSSEX; including a 
Now ready. New and important work by THOMAS STEPHEN, Esq., | Life of THOMAS & BECKETT, an a some Account of ee learned 
Librarian, King’s © ollege, London; Author of An lesiastical His- JOHN SELDEN (Published in Aid of the Restoration of » Church 
tory of Scotland,” “A Guide tothe Daily Service,” f West Tarring.) By JOHN WOOD WARTER, B.D., Vicar of West 
GOSPEL HISTORY OF OUR LORD. Taring, sussex 77 
so, by the same 
AND SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. Size, crown 8vo. price 6s. 6d +: Cael einai eae Chace 
cloth boards. 2. Plain Protestant’s Manual, 4s. 6d. ; 
Ready early in September, price 2s. 6d cloth, 3. Plain Christian's Manual 3s. 6d. an 
A SELECTION of the Rev. ROBERT MONTGOMERY’S 4. Pastoral Letter on Roman Catholic 2nd Edit. 2d. 


POEMS suitable for Sunday Reading and Recitation By EDWARD ». Plain Practical Sermons. 2 v 





FARR, E 2sq., Author of “Select Poetry, Collected and Edited for the 6. Teachi wf the Prayer Book. 6s 
Parker Society.” 7 ‘ ewes, 1845. 2s. 6d 
Also, price 3d. just ready, 8 f the Old School and Good Dissenter of the 
Rev. ROBT. MONTGOMERY’ S CHURCH of ENGLAND 1gmuns 





CATECHISM EXPLAINED, for Schools and Families. On the basis of RIvINGTONS, London 
Lewis, 1809, with various alterations and considerable additions a 








DR. KITTO AND MISS CORNER. published 
In the press, and shortly will be published, printed in a large clear |: \LE CT RO-P H T S IOLOGY: a Scientific, 
— ane ~— ; 4 Popul ractic reatise on the Pre ses, ant 
SCRIPTURAL HISTORY SIMPLIFIED By Mies | Gocat Beek eee the Pre peeing tanned 
CORNER. Revised by J. KITTO, LL.D In QUESTIONS and | Theory and Fact, by Dr. GER SHOM ‘HL Fi ; with numerous illustra- | 
ANSWERS. For the Use of Schools and Families tions, 12mo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 
Price 10s. 6d. demy 8vo. handsomely bound, fit for a present, with S. . Te 
gilt edges, Eleven Plates of Lllustrations, by J. GILBERT, and three . PR ISM ATIC By RICH AR A H. AY w ARDE. 
aps. : Exquisitely illustrated with Wood Engravin 
CORNER’S UNITED KINGDOM of GREAT BRITAIN A DIGEST of the LAWS, C U ‘STOMS, MAN- 
and IRELAND. NERS, and INSTITUTIONS of the “3h TENT and MOD _ N 
CORNER'S ACCURATE HISTORIES for SCHOOL and | NATIONS. By Professor THOMAS DEW, flag lent of the Col- 





f William and Mary, U.S. America , 12 


: 
APPLETON’S POPULAR 


FAMILY READING. lege ¢ vl. 
LIFE and MEMORIALS of DANIE L Ww EBSTER. 


Miss Corner’s Thirteen Histories are well adapted for Schools or 
Family Reading, being pleasantly written, and forming agreeable con- 





2s 











trasts to those dry epitomes with which children are so often teased From the New York Daily Times, 2 vols. a eloth, 7s 
The whole thirteen form a complete History of Europe, and are com- Also, late] ublishec 
piled from accepted modern English and Foreign authorities, and OVERS N’S (F.) Ss ») MET 
strongly bound, and embellished with Maps and Plates LUR( bi R : [A oe Mir , *. a i RE. r ri E arti 7 M TE 0 rAL- ; 
CORNER’S HISTORY of ENGLAND and WALES, 3s. 6d. | 6 Mega page, Deere appa p= , ay eats, 
A A pm 4 perations, with a Descripti f Chare Coke, and 
bound ; or, with the Questions, 4s. Twenty-fourth thousand. Plates naces, Bl 







ast Machines, Hot Bl Forge Hat mers, R 
FREDERICK de ER _ AN, Mining Engineer, Au 





Map, and Chronological Table. the present By 


date. 


New Edition, continued to 





f “A Trea- 














tise on Iron,” &« h, 28s 
TER'S »Y o ¥ y 9e Gd: or rith rs 

CORNER'S HISTORY of IRELAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with OL LE NDOR FI ; or, Learning to Read, Write, 
the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. niall Gace the i i By VELASQUI nd SIMONNE 

CORNER’S HISTORY of SCOTLAND, 2s. 6d.; or, with PO ain 2 ae a ne 
the Questions, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. New ry ° ce 
Edition, tenth thousand. ” K RY to Ditto, Se 6d. e - 

CORNER’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 2s. 6d.; or, with A NEW SPANISH Pen org being a Sequel to 
Questions attached, 3s. bound. Plates, Map, and Chronological Table. | Ollendorft’s ™ th od f Learnin ay Read, Write, and Speak the Spanish 
New Edition, eleventh Thousand. L anguse mo. und, 6s 

CORNER’S SPAIN and PORTUGAL, 2s. 6d.; or, with NE W SPANISH “PHRASE BOOK ; an Easy 
Questions, 3s. bound. Plates and Map. Tutvedae tion to Spanish Conversation. 18mo. bound, 2s 7 


CORNER’ S HISTORY of 
Map, and Chronological Table 

CORNE R’'S HISTORY ‘OF ROME, 
Map of th ire, and Chronological Table. 

CORNER'S HISTORY of GERMANY 


GRE ECE, with Questions, 3s. NEW GRAMMAR 
learn English on the Ollendorff System 


KEY to Ditto, 6s. 
KENDRICRK’S (A. 


for SPANTARDS 


12mo. bound, 12s, 


to 
with Questions, 3s. 6d. 





itt ian ‘deiaknaan C.) GREEK OLLENDORFF. 


EMPIRE, including Austria and Prussia, 3s. 6d. bound. Plates, Map, | !2mo. bound, 6s. aaa lati — — wees 
and Chronological Table. TOLON’S (M. T.) ELEMEN r ARY SPAN ISH | | 
ee bse id and a ay, 28. 6d.- = -oland no the modern READER and TRANSLATOR. 12mo. bound, 6d 
mpire, s. 6d.— urkey, am the Ottoman mpire, Ince uding modern id by 7pPre S > Y : ’ - 
Greece, 3s. 6d. bound.—lItaly and Switzerland, 3s. 6d. bound.—Holland UTLER’S SPAN —~— TE — lik R and COL 
and Belgium, 2s. 6d. bound. LOQUIAL PHRASE BOOK. 18mo. boun: ‘ o.pmere | 
"rospectus of Miss Corner’s Histories, post free, on application. B ADOR’S GRAMMAIRE ANGL: AISE D’APRES | 


The FIRST HISTORY 
placed in the hands of a Child. 
3s. 6d. gilt edges 
Miss CORNER. 


OF ENGLAND that should be | LE SYSTEME 
Second Edition. Printed in large type. bound, 6s 

or, in eight divisions, fancy stiff covers, 6d. each. By KEY to Ditto, separate, 9s. 6d. 

D. APPLETON and Co., 16, Little Britain 


D’OLLENDORFF, & I'Usage des Francais. 12mo 








‘ EVERY CHILD’S HISTORY of ENGLAND, with Ques- —_ 
ions to each chapter, adapted to the Junior Classes. By Miss COR- DD AME NT = 
NER. Price ls. sewed; or Is. 6d. bound in cloth, with the Map Ga \ L EN YF IE L D- “?p A I EN I Ss STA RCI H, 
coloured. SED IN HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRY; AN 


t 
WOTHERSPOON’'S MACHINE-MADE COMFITS and LOZENGES 
Glasgow: R. WOTHERSPOON and Co. 40, Dunlop-street 


London: DEAN and Son, 
LONGMAN and Co.; 


Threadneedle-street ; 
SIMPKIN and Co.; 


LAW, Fleet-street ; 
HAMILTON and Co.; and 





WHITTAKER and Co., Paternoster-row: TEGG and Co., Cheapside; | London Depdt: WOTHERSPOON, MACKAY, and Co. 66, Queen-street, 
and, by order, of all Booksellers, Cheapside 
Now ready, in cloth, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
ON THE DECLINE OF LIFE IN HEALTH AND DISEASE: | 
BEING AN ATTEMPT TO INVESTIGATE THE CAUSES OF LONGEVITY, AND THE BEST MEANS 
OF ATTAINING A HEALTHFUL OLD AGE 


By BARNARD VAN OVEN, M.D., Fellow of the &e! 


‘* Our author's doctrines are, that there is probably no fixed limit to our existence, or that, if there is, few attain to it, or 
few really die ofold age (p. xiii). The tables appended record that of 6201 individuals who exceeded 100 years of age, whilst 
1519 attained 110, eleven advanced to 150 years of age. Dr. Van Oven believes (after making all allowances for error and 
exaggeration) his table to justify a fair presumption that human life might endure much longer than it usually does, and to 
encourage the exertions of those who desire to promote healthy longevity.” — Lancet. 

** Old and young, the healthy and the invalid, may alike obtain useful practical hints from Dr. Van Oven's book. 
advice and observations are marked by much experienc: ’—Literary Gazette 


JOHN CHURCHILL, 


toyal Medical and Chirurgical Society, &c. 





His 
and good sense. 


London : Princess-street, Soho. 





DR. CUMMING ON ST. MATTHEW. 


Now complete in cloth, 5s. With Frontispiece. 


WVENING READINGS oy ST. 


By the Rev. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 


BOOK OF REVELATION. 


SECOND EDITION, 7s 
Now Publishing in Numbers. 
VIRTUE, Co., 25, I 


SABBATH |] MATTHEW. 


THE 


MARK. 
ARTHUR HALL, 


ST. 


and 





| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





| 


’aternoster-row. | 


FAMILY ROMANCE; 


| LATEST ACCOUNT OF THE CHINESE INSURRECTION. 


6d. cloth, 
A HISTORY OF THE INSURRECTION 
IN CHINA; 
ITS ORIGIN TO THE TAKING OF NANKIN, 
the Christianity, Creed, and Procla 
of the Insurgents. 


Physician, and M. CALLERY, 
the French Embassy in China. 


Now ready, in post 8vo. price 7s. 


FROM 
With Ne 


ytices of mations 


By Dr. YVAN, Interpreter to 


With a Supplementary Account of the most 
Recent Events. 
Edited by JOHN OXENFORD. 
with a Fac-simile of a Chinese Map, and Portrait 
of Tien-te, the Chief of the Insurrection. 


| London: SMITH, 


Mustrated 


ELDER, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


NEW WORK B Y DR. ( CUMMING, 
Shortly will bepublished, uniform with “ Voices of the Night.’ 
Benedictions; or, the Blessed Life. 


Joun F. SHaw, 27, Southampton-row, & 21, Paternoster 


| Dr. Cumming’s Voices of the Night. 
Twelfth Thousand. Feap. 8vo 
SHAw, 27, Southampton-row, & 2! 


row. 


7s. cloth. 


| JoHN F. . Paternoste 


Dr. 


Joun | 


-TOWw. 
Cumming’s Voices of the Day. 


Ninth Thonsand. Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 
SHaw, 27, Southampton-row, & 21, FE aternoster-row. 


Dr. Cumming’s Voices of the Dead. 
Sixth Thousand. Feap. 8vo. 7s. cloth. 


Joun F. Suaw, 27,8 yath ampton-row, &2 21, Paternoster- 


row 


Dr. Cumming’s Voices of the Night, 
VOICES OF THE DAY, and VOICES OF THE DEAD. 
Complete in 3 vols. 18s. cloth ; 32s. morocco non 

Joun F. SHAW, 27, South: ampton-row, & 21, Paternoster-row 


Dr. Cumming’ s Christ Receiving Sin- 
n¢ Sixteenth Thousand, Feap. 6d. cloth ; 

in 18mo. price Is. cloth, 

SHAW, 27, Southampton- row, &2 


8yo, 2s. 


Joun F. , Paternoster- -Trow. 


Dr. Cumming’ s God in History. 
Eighth enlarged Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth. 
Joun F. Saaw, 27, Southampton-row, & 21, Paternoster-row, 


Dr. Cumming s Scripture Readings on 


1E BOOK OF GENESIS; being a continuous E xposi- 


oon of each Chapter. Sixth Thousand. With Illustra- 
tions. Feap. 8vo. 5s. cloth. 
Joun F. SHaw, 27, Southe ampton-row, & 21, Pate rnost »ster-row. 


Sabbath Morning 
on the OLD TESTAMENT, Publish 
Price 4d. 

27, Southampton-row, & 21, Paternoster-row, 


EW NOVELS 


ee ne 


Dr, Cumming’s 
READINGS 
Monthly. 

JouN F. SHAW, 





THE 








Now ready, at all the Libraries, 


| ELECTRA. By the Author of “ Rocking- 
ham.’ 3 vols. With Mlustrations by Lord GERALD 

FITZGERALD. 

‘*Altogether, considering the powerful delineations of 
character, and the splendidly dramatic scenes with which it 
abounds, and its high artistic finish, the romance of ‘ Elec- 
tra,’ more than worthy of the author of ‘ Rockingham,’ 
will take a distinguished place among the provels of the 
season.”’—John Bull. 

‘** Rockingham’ was a decided hit. 
to be still more successful.” —Critic. 


| CHARLES AUCHESTER,. Dedicated to 
the Kight Hon. B. DISRAELI. 3 vols 


‘Were it not for musie, we might in ‘these days say, 
beautiful is dead.”—Disraeli’s “ Lord George Bentinck.” 


| THE YOUNG HEIRESS. By Mrs. 


‘Electra’ promises 


the 


= OLLOPE. 3 vols. 
‘ The best of Mrs. Trolope’s novels.”—Standard. 
“It cannot fail to be highly popular." —Odserver. 


pel MARION. By Mrs. W. Foster. 


This fascinating novel needs not the 
name of the late Duke of Wellington’s niece on the 


attraction of the 
title- 


page to commend it to the novel readers of the fashionable 
world. The work gives evidence of talent of no common 
order.”"—John Bull. 


|THE COLONEL. By the Author of 


‘THE PERILS OF FASHION.” 





Also, just published, 


LIFE IN SWEDEN; with EXCURSIONS 
in NORWAY and DENMARK. By SELINA BUNBURY. 
2 vols. 21s. 


SAM SLICK’S WISE SAWS & MODERN 


INSTANCES; or, What he said, did, or invented. 
Edition, 2 vols, 2ls, 


Second 


| THE ANSYREEH AND ISMAELEEH: 


a VISIT to the SECRET SECTS of NORTHERN SYRIA. 
By the Rev. S. LYDE, M.A., 


1 vol. 10s. 6d. 


late Chaplain at Beyrout. 


or, DOMESTIC 
ARISTOCRACY. By J. B. BURKE, Esq 
&e. 2 vols. 21s. 


ANNALS of the 


Author of “ The Peerage,” 





HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers (Successors to Henry 
Colburn), 13, Great Marlborough-street. 
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OX DISPOSIN 1G and SEEKING PROPE RTY, 
by ALFRED COX, Auctioneer, Bond-street, remitted for 10s. 
BOIIN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Miss BREMER’S WORKS by MARY 
a HOWITT. Vol IV., containing ‘A Diary, “The H 7 
Family,” “The Solitary,” “The ae ‘Axel and Anna,” and 
“A Letter about Suppers. Post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 

HENrey G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden. 

BCHN’'S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 

(THE COMEDIES OF ARISTOPHAN 

literally translated into English Pr 80. with copious Notes, by 
HICKIE. In 2 vols. post 8vo. cloth. Vol. Il. P 
Henry G. Bonn, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Covent Garden 

BOHN’'S ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY FOR SEPTEMBER. 
I EPSIUS’S LETTERS FROM EGYPT, 

4 ETHIOPIA, and the PENINSULA OF SINAI; together with 

Extracts from his Chronology of the Egyptians, with re “e to the 
Exodus of the Israelites. Revised by the Author 
LEONORA and JOANNA B. HORNER. With Maps of the Nile and 
the Pen _— of Sinai, and Coloured View of Mount Barkal. Post 8vo. 
c.oth, 


VES, 


rice 5s 


w.J 


5, and 6, York-street, ( 
BOHN’S CHEAP SERIES. 


ARPENTER’S (DR. W. B.) PHYSIOLOGY 
of TEMPERANCE and TOTAL ABSTINENCE 
amination of the effects of the excessive, moderate, and oc 

of Alex rholic Liquors on the Healthy Human System 
ls. ; or printed on fine ares 1 bound in cloth, 2s. 6 
Henny G. Boun, 4, 5, and 6, York-street, Cove nt G 


"Wew Ed tion, with an Appendix ot Problems, 6s. ; 
MANUAL OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
4 y Dr. COMSTOCK, and R. D. HOBLYN, A.M 


, xon. 


Hi wry G. BOHN, 4, ‘ovent Garden 


jeing an Ex- 


arden, 


or 6s. 6d. bound, 


*,* The Problems will be found perfectly intelligible 
acquainted with the ordinary operations of Arithmetic, 
ciples of Algebra, and Euclid’s Elements of Geometry 

London: ADAM Scott, Charterhouse- square. 

In one thick volume (672 pages), 12mo. 7s. bound 
YTLER’'S ELEMENTS OF HISTORY, 
Ancient and Modern; with a Table of Chronology A new 
Edition, with considerable Additions to {the Author's Text, numerous 
Notes, and a Continuation from the Revolution in 1688 to the present 
Time. Edited by the Rev. BRANDON TURNER, M.A 

** Anadmirable production as an historical class-book.’ 

‘*The edition before us is superior to its predecessors, since 
only more accurate, but it contains nearly double the 
matter 1thenaum 

London : 


filas. 
it is not 


ADAM ScoTT, Charterhouse-square. 
Now publishing, price 3s. 6d. with Five large and bea 


Plates, 
Ts: sUSTRATIONS OF 
PLANTS, comprising Figures of the 


utifully-coloured 


ORCHIDACEOUS 
most interesting and beau- 
Popular Descriptions of all the Cultivated Species, and 
Edited by T. MOORE, F.L.S., Curator 
Part I. THE GENUS STANHOPEA 
plates uncoloured, price 2s. Part Il 


1 Genera, 
Dir ctions for their Cultivation. 
of the Botanic Garden, Chelsea. 
An Edition, with the 

published on October 1 
G. WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-garden 


will be 


On Sept. 1, Nos. XLVIL. and XLVIII. price only 1s. 6d. each, 
ry Ah Nad fl TAwT ‘ —— 
(pBNAMEN TAL FLOWER-GARDEN 
SHRUBBERY The che apest and beautiful col 
periodical of the comprising the works of the first writers, 
cluding Profess or Don, R. Sweet, &c.; also all the mo: 
Hints on Culture, Propagatio :. by the Editor. Pr 
Each number contains four large and beautifully- 
Ais ow ready, Vols. L and ll, each containing 
i t. Be. per vol cloth. 
WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-carden 


most ured 
in- 
it practical 


day, 


FRENCH BOOKS FOR BEGINNERS 


A. MAYNA 


Cc 
ELEMENTARY FRE 
ing all the Rules of the Langu 
yiled principally from the French Grammar of Noel 
Beit g free from t numerous exceptional rules with 
methods now in use abound. Price ls. 
ELEMENTARY EXERCISES, a 
» Ele: in the compi 
prominent featu 
of hurrying the learner 
fresh rules), by so graduating the exercises that th 
couraged by mecting with great and frequent difficult 
Each exercise is preceded by the rule upon which i 
examples to serve as models in working out the exercises 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL and Co. 
WEDDING, BIRTH-DAY, OR NEW YEAR'S PRI 
]D®: FLETCHER’S GUIDE TO 
DEVOTION Containin 1) Complete Services, e 
a Hymn, a Prayer, a Port 3 pture, and appro 
being o for the Mo ning und Evening of every day in the 
numerous Engravings rice ll. 6s. cloth gilt, 
Recommen i by ed ‘ollowing distinguished Minister 
Raffles, LL.D., Liverpool. {Re 
Pye Smith, Hom. College. kney 
B. Collyer, D.D., Peckham J. A. James, Bir wham. ~ 
Morrison, Chelsea. J. Gilbert, Istir 
lr. Binney, We 
reg Parsons, } 
oleman-st John Ely, Leeds 
a ickney. Samuel Ransom 
Hackney, &e. & & 
1 from nearly O n 
ntial clergymen of Ameri 
and Co., London and New Y 


AND ILLUSTRATED EDITI 


3 One Volar “— 
I price, in clot! 


1 Lithe ; 
(THE V AL E of TANHE R NE, other 
Poems. By SEWELL STOKES. Secon lit revised ; 
tl lerable Addition 
he Illustrations, drawn on stone by 
aphed by C. HAGUE, comprise Views of the Vale of 
nery of Lanherne and Church of St. Mawgan, th« 
rchyard ; and (on the Sea Coast) Tregu: 
a's Rock, and the Eyry. 
‘Th are many lines which are 
Cc hit le Har id. Britannia 
* The larger poem is studded with powerful descript 
nature in the wild and picturesque district in which the 
of which no living poet need be ashamed {tla 


London: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, and Li 


NC HG R AMMAR, 


age in a concise, clear, and easy st om-=- 
and 


the 


and Chapsal, 


which 


companion 
French Grammar ; ti i 

sured to avoid a 
> young (that 


ventary 
leave 


NI 


‘AMILY 


v. J. Sherman, Surrey Chapel 
John Clayton, Jun., Ha 


Fpsom. 
’ late Vicar 


— D D., 


Cox 
nials have also been receive 
st influe 

vil TUE 

NEW 

1 


Lately published, be » imperial Svo. with 


JAMES G. Pninr, and 
I » 


not unworthy 


NGMANS 
ast published, price One Penny, 
(THE LARG ER CHURCH CATI 
containing the Charch of E — Es 
Answers taken exclusi 
Rey. W. 


CHISM ; 


f Christian 
rom the of Con 


Doctrine, in ely 
M WHITTE MORE, Rector 


Prayer. Compiled by the 
James, Duke's-place. 

fhis Catechism is the result of two years’ slow and 
mation of the Liturgy. Speaking only the langug ( 
Speake with an authority equal to that of the t 
el ; Which it surpasses in an ampler 


of St. 
reful 


vurch, it 
h Cat 


Edition with Scripture Proofs is in preparation ; als 
Lessons Illustrative, for the use of Teachers 
London: WERTHEIM and MACINTOSH 
Also, by the 
THE SEVE 
Fozeshadowed by Prophe: 
ondon 


above Author, price 1s 
CAD; or, Louis 


Sampson Low and Son. 


Napoleon 


Translated by } 


asional use | 
Post 8vo. price 


| 
to all who are 
the first prin- 


quantity of | 


and | 


| “ Great M pean Art, 
} clan and 


contain- | 


to | 


} 
| LITERARY NOTICES of 


8vo 


mon | 





| DHE 1 DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE | 


|} A? 


for September, price 2s. es or by post 3s., contains :— 
. Recent Poems and Tr 
II. The Flowers of the cn amen 
III. Industrial Education. 
IV. Margaret Floreff. 
Irish Rivers—No. IX. The Suir. 
VI. Geology, Popular and Artistic. 
VIL. Dr. 8. O'Sullivan's Remains. 
VIII. Late Important Discoveries in Syria and the Holy Land. 
Dublin: JAMES M‘GLASHAN, 50, Upper Sackville-street; Wa. 8. 
ORR , 2, Amen-corner, London and Liverpool; JOHN MENZIES, 
Edinburgh 


T HE 


Part II. 


1¢ 
and Co. 


. . nm . Pe tte 
ECLECTIC REVIEW 
SEPTEMBER, price Is. 6d., contains: 
I. Merivale’s Fall of the Roman Empire. 
II. The Philosophy of Help. 
Ill. The American Poets. 
IV. The French Pulpit—Fléchier. 
V. Tavlor's Life of Haydon. 
VIL. Felice’s History of the French Protestants. 
Vaughan’s W ssa Ee Monograph, 
&e. ,& 
WARD and Co., 27, i iceiaieinaien 
NATIONAL MISCELLANY, 
FOR SEPTEMBER.—CONTENTS. 
I. The Grammatical War. 
II. The Cid. 
Ill The Country House. 
IV Foun ling Hospital of Paris. 
LA Public Ch 
VI. Aiew Wonts on Legendary Art. 
VIL. A few Notes from the Nile. 
VIIL Traits of American-Indian Life and Character. 
Price One Shilling. 
London: JOHN ITENRY PARKFR. 


T! IE 


REVIEW. 


blished, pric 


(THE LONDON. QU ARTERLY 
No. I.—CONTENTS. 


I. Christian Populations of the Turkish E mpire. 
. Wesley and his Critics. 
. Forbes’s Mem pendeme 1 in Ireland. 
Cryptogamic Vegetatic 
Spirit-Rappings and I =e 
"I. Modern and Medieval Hygiene. 
Secularism : its Logic and Appeals. 
Public Education. 
Ultramontanism : its threatened Supremacy in Europe. 
India under the English. 
London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, 34, P. cai 
70, Edgware-road ; and all Bookselle 


Fristoe INSTRUCTOR, No. 
TEMBER, 


One St 
in Auld 
enNnegro ; 
The Doub to aieier 
Marine Officer 
goria. Supervised by Abel Log—The Life 
Pagota: a Venetian Story—Notes of a 
Eventide: a Fragment—Results of the 
Visits. By William Byrne 
Edinburgh : JAMES Hoae. 


TT’. 


Series, 


and 


Ill. for SEP- 
price ling, contains: Disraeli 
Langsyne : the Oe—May Brunhilda. By Henry 
or, How the Quarrel began—Love in Idleness ; or, 
Part I11.—Monsters of the Deep 


and Poetry of Milton— 
Trip to France—Musings at 
Census—The Death-Angel's 


London : 


ART - JOURNAL, 
for SEPTEMBER, 
Pictures in the Vernon G ry “Utrecht,” after G. 
‘A Mythological Battle,” after T. Stothard, R.A 
Pi ATE for — month is from the Group of * 
Dowell, R. 
The prin ‘pal T ite rary Contributions include the following papers :— 
‘Museum < r re at the New Crystal Palace ”- ress, as a 
Fine Art y Mrs. Me ene “The Exhibition of Prizes 
by the Art ‘ on "—“ Raffaelle’s Scul Ipte ires,”” 
23: Gabric ! Met zu,” i 
vptian Monum nts in Malta,"’ by Cesare Vassallo 
‘The Embe ilishme nt of Public Buile ling ith Painting and Se ulpture : 
Skinners’ Hall,” by F Hall, P.S.A xe New York Exhibitio 
“ Scenery of the Stage ’’—* An Artist’s Ramble from Antwerp to Ro 


GROOMBRIDGE and Sons. 


No. LVII, New 
contains TWO 
Jones, R. and 
The SCULPTURE 
P. Mac 


inius,” by 


&e. &e. 
Louian’ VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, 


r 7 5 
QH ARPE’S LONDON MAGAZINE - for 
SEPTEMBER, price Is., with Two Steel Engravings, contains :— 
Harry Coverdale’s Courtship." By Frank E. Smedley. 
The Tricks which Menx ry plays us. By W. Wagtail. 
My Old Lodger. Mlustrated with Two Steel Engrav ings. 
Sketches of Moldo-Wallachia. 
Some Remarks on Angling. 
Resurrection. 
Marley. 
Wanting an Opportunity 
Homage to Folly. A Chapter for the Age. 
Review—Agatha's Husband. 
The Duel. From the French of Victor Ducange. 
Mrs. Martindale and her Treasure. A West-Indian Story. 
The Crimes of the House of ; 
Essays on various Subjects. By Cardinal Wiseman—Classic 
Historic Portraits. By James Bruce—The Story of Mont Blanc. 
Albert Smith—Corre spondence of the American Revolution. 
Jared Sparks—Memoirs and Correspondence of Dr. 
The British Cabinet in 1553—How Wars are got up in India. 
Mr. Cobden, M.P.—The Lives of the Poets Laureate. By Mr. Austin 
and Mr. Ralph—My Life and Actions in Hungua 
General Gorgei— Life in Sweden, &c 
ondon: VIRTUE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 


Paternoster-row. 


ty Angus B. Reach. 
From the German of Geibel. 


and 
By 
By 
By 


y in 1848-49. By 





: oan pr 
prov RH ANDI ry KS 
Mr Mrs. 8. C. HALL. Each containing nearly 
gravings, Frontispiece, &c, neatly 


pocket an 


a OR IRELAND. By 


and 100 En- 


IBL IN AND WICKLOW. 

SOUTH AND KILLARNEY 
AND THE GIANT'S CAUSEWAY. 
AND CONNEMARA. 

HALL, and VIRTUE, Dublin: J. M‘GLASHAN. 


EK DUCATIONAL WORKS, by DR. R. G. 
4 LATHAM, formerly Professor of the English Language and 
Literature in University College, London. 


London:  vinrt EK, 


THE 


15s. 


ENGLISH LAN (GU AGE. 3rd 


II. 
A HANDBOOK of the ENGLISH LAN- 


AGE, for the of Students of the Universities and the Higher 
Classes of Schools. 8vo. 8s. Gc. 


LIT. 
AN ELEMENTARY 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE 


THE 
ENGLISH 
| Is. 6d. 


GRAMMAR 


New Edition. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 


of the 


HISTORY 


LANGUAGE, 


IV. 
and» ETYMOLOGY 


for the Use of Classical 


of 


Schools. Feap. 


exami- | 


A GRAMMAR of the 


for the Use of Commercial Schools 


k NGLISH LAN 


Feap. ls. 6d. 


GRAMMAR, 


‘GUAGE, 


VI. 
| ELEMENTS of ENGLISH 


| the Use of Ladies’ Schools. Feap. 1s. 6d. 


| Vil. 

| FIRST OUTLINES of 

| GRAMMAR and ETYMOLOGY. 1s. 6d 

| London: WALTON & MABERLY, 28, Upper Gower-street, and 27, 
Ivy-lane. 


for 


LOGIC applied to 


| Price Is. Monthly. 


for 
| twenty-tive beauti 
| of the Island of Java 
| London: 


| Os ARCHITECTURAL 
A PRIZE 


Session 1852-53. 


| tion. 


| Lond on: 


J. 


Just published, 


| of Great Britain ; 
Sketches of | 


Memoranda by a 
r: being a Succession of Glasses from Life’s Phantasma- | 
The | 


ENGRAVINGS from | 


the drawing-room table.” 


| MOLYNEUX, Author of ‘ 


Hapsburg— 


Henry Bathurst | 


| SEAGER, M.A. 


bound in limp cloth, with 


ee POEMS. 
Edition. | 


Boards. 


the | 


| of Sermons preached to Evangelical Congregations. 


NEW NOVEL, entitled MY OLD LODGER 
(illustrated with TWO STEEL ENGRAVINGS), is commen 


cod 
in the SEPTEMBER Part of SHARPE'S LONDON MAGAZINE. 


___ London: VirtvE, HALL, and VIRTUE, 25, Paternoster-row. 
Third edition, price 6d. ; by post, 
PRINCIPLE 


THE of HEALTH 
TRANSFERABLE. 


H. BAILLIERE, 219, Regent-street; or from the Author, GEORGE 
BARTH, 4, Mornington-crescent. 


Just published, in super-royal 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
E ZIEKE REIZIGER; or, Rambles in Java 
and the Straits in 1852. By a BENGAL CIVILIAN. With 
ily-coloured Lithographic Illustrations, and a Map 


and Co. E, Crorpoy. 


This day i is publishe d, 8vo. sewed, price 6d. ; 


SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Teignmouth : 





or ie post, 10d. 
EDUCATION 
ESSAY of the Royal Institute of British Asthttecte 
By JAMES T. KNOWLES, Jun. 

THOMAS BOSWORTH, 215, Regent-street. 


HOLY 


Second Edi- 


L ond on: 


The First Week in September, 
D OCTRINE of the 
3y Archdeacon WILBERFORCE. 


HE 
EUCHARIST. 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 
“ A work greatly needed in the Church of England.” 
| J. and C. MOZLEY, Paternoster-row. Oxford : J. H. PARKER, 
W. TURNER, ESQ. R.A.—The 
Eh rs of this great Artist shod chain the Second Part of 
. LOVE'S NEW CATALOGE of ENGRAVINGS after this eminent 
Painter; it will be sent for two Postage Stamps. Also Part I. of a new 
Catalogue of Engravings and Etchings, by Old Masters, may be ob- 
tained for two Postage-stamps 
GEORGE LOVE, 81, Bunhill-row, Finsbury, London. 
*,* Established above Sixty Years. 


Guardian. 


with | two Illustrations in Double- tinted Lithography, 


0st 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
ANDGATE as 2 RESIDENCE for INVA- 
Surgeon to Sandgate 


S: LIDS. By GEORGE MOSELEY, M.R.C.S., 
Pye 
London: JOHN 


cucu me HILL, Princes-street, Soho. 


and M. PurpDay. oe ta ee 
On Sept. 1, No. XVI. price 3s. 6d. 


-~P 
Wwe )D’S INDEX ENTOMOLOGICUS ; or, 
a complete Illustrated Catalogue of the Lepidopterous Insects 
ccount of their Localities, Synonyms, &c. 
New Edition. By J.0O. W wSeieyplat ot Esq., President of the Entom. 
Soc. Published monthly. Each number contains three plates, exhi- 
biting upwards of 100 Recres s of British moths and butterflies, beauti- 


Sandgate : 


with ar 


| fully engraved and coloured. 


VILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent-garden, 
On Sept. 1, Nos. XXV. and XXVI. price only 2s. each, 

1 EYE RS "BRITISH BIRDS and their E acs, 
4 COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS of. —This is the most complete 
and beautiful work of the kind ever offered to the public. Each num- 
ber contains four accurately-coloured plates, executed by the Author, 
with descriptions. Published in monthly numbers. 

G. WILLIS, Covent-; garden, London. 
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WI ,LIS’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERA- 

TURE and MONTHLY BOOK-ADVERTISER was published, 
as usual, on the 25th ult. The present number comprises a most 
extensive and valuable Collection of WORKS on the FINE ARTS, 
GALLERIES, BOOKS of ENGRAVINGS, &c. selected from the cele- 
brated LIBRARY of M. le BARON TAYLOR, Author of the “ Voyages 
Pittoresques et Romantiques dans l'Ancienne France,” &c. 
numerous Standard Works in most branches of Literature. All marke d 
at remarkably moderate P gene The Catalogue is sent post-free for 
three postage- Ke or 3s. per annum. 

WILLIS, Great Piazza, Covent Garden. 


E LEGANT BOOKS FOR A PRESENT. 
Just published, square 12mo., price 5s. 6d., elegantly bound in morocco, 
10s., uniform with the Liverpool Edition of Longfellow's Poems, 
aired oe 7 y x ’ 
Pel S OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA: 
Selections from the Works of the best Authors of both Countries, 
designed as a Companion to all Lovers of Poetry ; with an introductory 
Essay. 

“The unsurpassed beauty of the typography, and the elegant style 
in which the volume is got up, renders it an appropriate ornament fer 
—Manchester Weekly Advertiser. 
WHITTAKER and Co. Liverpool: EDWARD HOWELL, 

Church-street. . 

WORKS PUBLISHED BY PARTRIDGE AND OAKEY. 
HE WORLD TO COME. Lectures de- 

livered in the Lock Chapel, in Lent, 1853. By the Rev. CAPEL 
Israel's Future.” Crown 8vo. price 4s. 6d. cl. 


THE LATE EARL of DUCIE: A Sermon 


occasioned by the Death of the late Earl of Ducie, preached on Sunday 
morning, June 12, 1853, in the Lock Chapel. By the same Author. 


Demy 8vo. price 1s. 
-LAN for the FUTURE GOVERNMENT of 
BUCKINGHAM. Demy 8vo. price ls.; 


INDIA. By JAMES SILK 
by post, ]s. 4d. 

THE FEMALE JESUIT ABROAD: A True and 
Romantic Na ve of Real Life; including some Account, with His- 
torical Reminiscences of Bonn and the Middle Rhine. Ry CHARLES 

Crown 8vo. price 7s. 6d. 

‘The Female Jesuit, the Sequel to the Female Jesuit, in which Mr. and 
Mrs. Luke detail the imposition practised upon them, and the Female 
Jesuit Abroad, form the three acts of as strange a druma as the curtain 
of modern life has been raised to exhibit.”—4 tas. 

London: PARTRIDGE and OAKEY, Paternoster-row, and 
70, Edgware-road. 
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5s. 6d. ; ele gantly bound 
morocco. : 

NEW EDITION of “LONGFELLOW 5 
Liverpool Edition; with preliminary Essay on the 
Genius of the Poet, by GEORGE GILFILLAN. This new edition is 
embellished with numerous exquisite Wood Engravings, and makes 4 
very acceptable book for a present. 

LONGFELLOW’S OUTREMER;; or, a Pilgrimage 
beyond the Sea. Ornamental boards. Is. 6d. 

BLAKEY’S ANGLER’S COMPLETE GUIDE 
to the LAKES and RIVERS of ENGLAND. 12mo. boards, 2s. 


BOAR DMAN’S BIBLE in the FAMILY. 12mo. 


THOMAS CARLYLE: his 

Writings, Style, Tendency. Price 1s. 

WORDSWORTH, his Poetry, a Criticé 
Price 

TAY L ( YR’'S LENT LECTURES: 

Seven Lectures, delivered at the Church of St. 

Lent, 1853. 12mo. cloth, 2s 
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a Course 
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a Course of 140 Sketches 
a Essay on 


NIANISM. 


‘ES: 
Effective Preaching. By SHEPPARD. 
NESS’S ANTIDOTE against ARMIN 


New Edition. Cloth, 10d.; Covers, 6d. 
Bac 2 EDWARD HowE » Publisher, Chureh-street. 


12me. cloth, 





LONDON: Printed by Ji JOUN CROCKFORD, of 1 16, , Oakley square, ., Hamp- 
stead-road, in the C ounty of Middlesex, at his Printing-office, 
13. Princes-street, New Turnstile, in the Parish of St. Giles, Blooms- 
bury, and published by the said JOHN CROCKFORD, at 29, Essex-atreet, 
oo rand, in the City of Westminster, on Thursday, the Ist September, 
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